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Its unusual character, both in the range .of its topics and its 


FOR 1884. 
HE COMPANION presents below the Announcement of its Fifty-Seventh Volume. 

i remarkably brilliant list of Contributors, will, we trust, be accepted as a grateful recognition of the favor with which the paper has been received 
by more than 300,000 subscribers. 








Illustrated Serial Stories. 


A Story of English Rustic Life, by Thomas Hardy. 
The Foundling of Paris, by 
A Boys’ Story, by 


Alphonse Daudet. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 








The Covenanter’s Daughter, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Story of Adventure, by C. A. Stephens. 

Science and Natural History. Encouragement and Advice. 
Eccentricities of Insanity, by Dr. W. A. Butler. | Hints for Poor a by C. E. Winder 
Common Adulterations of Food, by Dr. J. C. Draper. | ‘The Weluveseftinnet ie n, by Sealas P 4 
The Home Life of Oysters, and Other Natural His- ; . Pe 

A Dietary for Nervous People, Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
tory Papers, by . Arabella B. Buckley. " ; 
Wonders in Ourselves; or the Curiosities of the Hints for bern engenncngih anes tin Calvert Vaux. 
Human Body, by Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. Druggists’ Clerks. Their Work and Opportunities, by E. L. Patch, 
Insect Enemies of the Garden, the Orchard and the | The Gift of Memory, and Other Papers giving In- 
Wheat Field, by ; A. S. Packard, Jr. stances of SelftHelp, by Samuel Smiles, 
, — : A New Profession for Young Men. The Opportu- 
Demons of the Air and Water. A fascinating Series nities for Young Men as Electrical Engineers, by Thomas A. Edison. 
of Papers on Sanitary Science, by R. Ogden Doremus. Thetis Kecabins Easmeent Gian. tia teens 
The Youth of the Brain, ‘Speech in Man,” ‘‘ Animal : . 
Poisons and their Effects,” and Other Papers by Dr. W. A. Hammond. Peasantry. Novel Papers on Household Economies, by Helen 8S. Conant. 
~"Oalloes Senicin tee Tot Med, tend, Wity, aad At owing Dhas great oom tad sevthaninen oad Wee 
urious Sanitaria—thne eat, Mud, apd, ey, anc b Y v Nor 
Grape Cures, by William H. Rideing, they proposed doing, at that period of their lives, by Edwin P. Whipple. 


Original Poems. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
VICTOR HUGO, 
THE EARL OF LYTTON (Owen Meredith), 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 


a 
Illustrated Adventure and Travel. Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 
Shark-Hunting, by T. B. Luce, | Stage-Driver Stories, by Rose Terry Cooke. 
Four Amusing Stories, by C. A. Stephens. Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, H. L. Winckley, 
pret the Moonshiners, by J. Ce ae The Last Days of Women of Fashion, by James Parton 
KUsinncan inde Sounsie, oy “Phil, Robinson, | MY First Visit to a Newspaper Office, by Murat Halstead, 
Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, Richard Heath: | Banker Peers. Stories of the English Nobility, by Edward Walford. 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, E. J. Marston. | Nights at the Boston Club. Reminiscences, by Dr. Charles Mackay 
naventures in the Mining Districts, H. Fillmore. | Queen Victoria’s Household and Drawing-Rooms, by H. W. Lucy. 
reaking in the Reindeer, and Other Sketches of Cl : : 

* 1ild Friendships of Charles Dickens, by his 
ms aa pes by we W. H. Gilder. Daughter, Mamie Dickens. 
Resident, Teheren~ Pee see enectone Tlaieiee Ss. G. W. Benjamin, | Our Herba1iums; Adventures in Collecting them, by A Young Lady, 

China as Seen by a Chinaman, by the Editor of the My Pine-Apple Farm, with Incidents of Florida Life, 
Storien ee merican, Wong Chin Foo. by C. H. Pattee. 

es 0 e : ; ’ ; ; 

Menagerie gpa ay ees per feat wild Bigwigs of the English Bench and Bar, by a London 
od a ~ Exhibition, by S. S. Cairns. Barrister, W. L. Woodroffe 

‘Ss Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. The Ad- s sheispeens Yncldente ‘ote 

ventures of t i F Student Waiters. Some 

expense of eno dollte « dour selina Deere Nugent Robinson. Summer Vacation in the White Mountains, by Child McPherson, 





The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 
The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 


SPECIAL OFFER " Par Ps Pings Macsncr gs iy, Bing a us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to Jan, 1, 1884, and 


Issued Weekly. Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free. PERRY MASON y 0, 4} Temple Place, Boston, Mass 
ease mention where you read this Advertisement. ‘ : 
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T ENN ‘YSON’S 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF ALFRED 


THE PRINCESS. 


The best American 
artists have drawn 
these illustrations, 
producing a great 
number of choice ex- 
amples of the high 
perfection which 
wood-engraving has | 
reached in the New 
World. The publish- 
ers believe that in | 
this form and with 
this elegance of iln- | 
ish the work will be 
widely welcomed on 
its merite asa Fine- 
Art Edition, and be- 


“The most sump- 
tuously elegant book 
of illustrated poetry 
that has yet ap- 
peared, perhaps we 
may say on either 
side of the Atlantic.” 
—Hartford Times. 


‘“*A perfect casket 
of gems in the way 
of landscapes, illus- 
trative hits and vivid 
scenes from the 


come the leading poems.” — Chicago 
Holiday Gift-Book of Tribune, 
the year. 








With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood. An elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, 
beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box. Price, in cloth, #6; in tree calf or antique mo- 
rocco, #10; in calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic patterns, $12.50. A few copies in crushed levant, 
with silk linings, $25. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


Sm Wares Scorr’s matchless Poem of Scottish 
chivalry, with 120 beautiful illustrations, 
from drawings by Frost, Fenn, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, Garrett, Hayden, J. Appleton 
Brown, and others. Richly bound, with 
full gilt edges, in box, price, #6; in tree 
calf or antique morocco, $10; mosaic in- 
laid, $12.50; crushed levant, extra, with 
silk linings, #25, 


* Bcott's immortal poem was never before prepepted 
a, attractively as in this superb volume.’ 


BLANCHE W. HOWARD’S 


NEW NOVEL 


GUENN: 


AWave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of ‘‘One Summer,” and ‘“ Aunt 
Serena.” 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated with 40 
cute and vignettes. 1.75. 10,000 sold be- 
fore publication. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS 


Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation. By 
Jorn Cuanpier Hannis, author of “ Uncle 
Remus: his Songs and Sayings,” ete. 16mo, 
Iustrated by Church and Beard. 2.00, 


This is the latest of Harrie’s inimitable books of 
Southern life, legends, and dialect. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


A Biography. By Francis H. Unperwoop, author 
of “ Longfellow,” ‘* Lowell,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 


12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 

ene petenee of biographical and anecdotical 
, are peculiarly rich in interest; 

and the descr! Iptions of scenes in the Merrimac Valle 

and other scr tor hallowed by Whittier’ #8 songs she 

new light upon some of bis noblest works, 


LUCILE. ILLUSTRATED. 


A sumptuous edition of the famous poem by 


Owen MEREDITH, containing 160 new illus- 
trations, after drawings by well-known 
American artists. This unrivaled fine-art 
edition forms an octavo volume of 332 pages, 
beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in 
box, price, $6; in antique morocco or tree 
calf, $10; mosaic inlaid, $12.50; crushed 
levant, extra, with silk linings, #25. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE 


A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Bruns- 
wick ina Birch-Bark Canoe. By Lucius L. 
Hvusparp, New and exquisite illustrations 
by Will L. Taylor, $3.00; half calf, $5.50; 
tree calf or antique morocco, $8.00. 


“Full of beautiful bits Py Nature-painting, 
lovers of 


Moria Macaeee ose eeepc 


ENGLISH RAMBLES. 


By Wiu.1am Winter, author of “ The Trip to 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 





England,” etc, 
A charming collection of later writings. 


“Beautiful and careful work—these fascinating 
pages.”—N. Y. Tribune, 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE 
OLD MASTERS. 


With Introduction and Comment, by W. D. 
Howe.is. One oblong volume. Fifty illus- 

$2.00. 

A curious and entertaining series of sketches, 


“A del phtfal and most remarkable book—a lovely, 
book, Howelle's work is in his tenderest and 
finest veil. "—The Pilot, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
A Critical Study of her Life, Writings and Phil- 
osophy. By Gzorce WiILLis Cooke. With 
$2.00. 


trations, 





portrait. 










BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “STODDARD LECTURES,” 
PICTURES PICTURES 
FROM snes 
TOLEDO, 
CORDOVA THE TAGUS, 
’ | iy ; 
SEVILLE, i's THE NEVA, 
GRANADA THE 
GIBRAL- ALHAMBRA, 
TAR, 
OBER-AM. GIRALDA, 
MERGAU, KREMLIN, 
TYROL, PETERHOF, 
8ST. PETERS THE GREAT 
BURG. PASSION 
MOSCOW. PLAY. 


Tux Court oF THE MyRTLes, GRANADA. 


RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 


By Joun L. Stopparp, author of ‘‘ The Stoddard Lectures,” etc. One fine octavo volume, 
with one hundred and thirty beautiful illustrations. Magnificently bound, with full 
gilt edges and beveled boards. In box. Cloth, $5; tree calf or artique morocco, 
$10. 


The engravings have been made with the utmost care injthe best style of art, and accurately and artistically 
reproduce the scenes that Mr. Stoddard d ‘ib They t with great vividness and beauty many of the 
most pictureeque and remarkable localities in Spain, the Tyrol, and the imperial cities of Russia; and form a 
fitting complement to the descriptive matter, which is in Mr. Stoddard's happiest The th ds of 
people who have heard this famous lecturer will be delighted to get his beautiful book. 








Bent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


THE pe ee eA Dea T. 


HOW to BECOME 


MEMBER, 


Write for Circular 


and Application Blank, 





and when received, fill 
out your application, 
inclose $4, and forward 
it to the Secretary at 
New York, on receipt 
of which a Policy will 
be promptly mailed to 


you, 











73 THE UNITED STATES 


Mutual A 
PoOK ASSOCIATION. 


320 & 322 Broadway, 
New York, 


Sai INSURES AGAINST ACCIDENTS AT 
HALF THE RATES OF 


ill 


STOCK COMPANIES. 


$70,000,000 of 
Insurance in Force. 


Not One Dollar of 


Indebtedness. 


2,000 Claims Paid. 


Not One Unpaid. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE #4. ANNUAL COST ABOUT $12 
FOR $5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH 


$25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY. 


$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, 
at corresponding rates. 





CHARLES B, PEET, President 


(Of ROGERS, PEET & C@.) 


JAMES R, PITCHER, Secretary. 





~ Marcus Ward's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books for Children. 


MARCUS WARD'S REW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


LONDON TOWN. 


A Bright Child’s Picture Book of the Great City. 
Containing beautiful and amusing Colored Pictures of 
London's Buildings, Streets and Crowds. Designed by 
Tuomas CkanEand ELLEN Hoveuron. Post 4to, cloth 
back, decorated boards, yellow edges, $2. 

Contents: Waterloo Bridge, frontispiece.—The 
Tower of London, 9, 11.—The Omnibus, 12.—The Penny 
Ice Man, 18.—Convent Garden, 15.~The Penny Toy 
Man, 16,—The Orange Girl, 17.—The First of May, 18.— 
St. James's Park, 19, 290.—Westminster Abbey, 21, 22.— 
Charity Girls, %4.—The British Museum, 25, 2.—The 
Underground Rail way, 28, 29.—The Zoological Gardens 
8C, 31, 82.—The Milk Woman, 83.—The Muffin Man, 34.— 
The Shoe Blacks, 35.—Christ'’s Hospital, 36, 37.—Guild- 
hall: Gog and Magog, 88, 39.—The Cate’ Meat Man, 40.— 
The Night Watch, 41.—The FoundlingHospital, 42, 43. ~ 
The Flower Woman, 44.—Cleopatra’s Needle, 45.—The 
Chestnut Seller, 46,—Fifth of November, 47.—The Chil, 
dren’s Hospital, 4.—The Happy Family, 49.—The 
Crossing Sweeper, 50,—Punch and Judy, 51.—The Low- 
ther Arcade, 58.—The Dustman is Coming, 54,—Good- 
by, 56. 


COMPANION VOLUMES TO THE ABOVE. 
AT HOME. 


IDlustrated by J. G. Sowersy, decorated by THomas 
CRANE. Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, yellow 
edges. 


ABROAD. 


By Tuomas Crane and ELLEN HouGHTon. Post 4to, 
cloth back, decorated boards, yellow edges. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


BY REV. J. R, MACDUFF, D.D. 


BIBLE HEARTSEASE. 


A daily Text-Book of Comfort and Rest, Every page 
decorated with varieties of Heartsease. 48mo, cloth, 
purple and gold, yellow edges, and special end papers, 
# cents; gilt edges, 6u cents, 


GOLDEN GRAIN. 


A Daily Text-Book for Merning and Evening. Every 
page decorated with Golden Ears of Corn—Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Rye—suggestive of the Bread of Life. 
48mo, bound in appropriately colored cloth, 4 cents; 
superior edition, gilt, 60 cents. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited. 





London, Belfast, and 734 Broadway, N. Y. 





RICH GIFT-BOOKS 


A New Departure in Fringed Books, 


COVERS IN THE NEW BRONZES. 
COLORED PLATES OF FLOWERS. 
FRINGED IN ASSORTED SILK FRINGES 


The Flower-Song Series. 


Songs of Flowers. Exquisite colored plates of 
Pansies, Wood-fringe, Columbine, and Daisies and 
Ferns, with poems of the same by prominent writers, 
fistading on one by Celia Thaxter, <¥~ simile of her 

A Seated of tissue, Colored plates of Vio- 
lets and White Clover, Apple-Blossome, "Morning-Go 
ries and , with poems of the same by promin- 
ent writers, including one by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
oe Jac simile. 

Maple Leaves and Golden-Rod. Colored plates 
a Lag Leaves, Golden-Rod, Harebells and Sweet 
Sy poems of the — or a ore 
rts of pane B. Aldrich a 
watar “4° in fac simile ° 
in covers beautifully illuminated in bronzes 
aud a with designs of angies. Pussy be yh ote 
y Miss Susie B. yr ringed, each cop, 
protector and box, each 81,50. 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. 


Poems by the best poets, includi: ‘ac similes of auto- 
Serre, ie Whee pel een 
welv' 
fiustrations Bf flowers, rinted in colors, im the 
best style of work. Flatdto. Text printed on fine 
laid paper. Cover highly ornate, cloth stamped in 
silver, gold and color da0. 
This book includes a)l the lates, ed ot Se" * Flow- 
er-Song Series,” and many additi tional 
MRS, CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT'S T'S NEW AND 
VALUABLE OUTLINE HISTORY OF 


Painting. 


FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 


Covers the und in an interestin; ving # good 
idea of sil the good = Spigvecting vere works ae we well 


First ‘edttion h ted in ad of publication. 
Second edition now ready. 


READY, DECEMBER 8th. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS; 
Or, How She Came into Her a 


“Baby B 
By Dw peng M. ouax = Hime, of Baby p Bae oe 


White, Stokes & Alien, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter 











‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hxarrs.” 





~ VOLUME XXXV. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1883. 


NUMBER 1826. 





he Iidependent 


MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


BY MARY OCLEMMER. 





Wuat patience waited at thy far, fair start, 
What long-drawn toil to thee its service lent, 
What human effort on thy face was spent, 

Drawing slow beauty from thy cold stone heart, 

Tilllife on life poured all its little part 
To feed the fullness of thy vast intent, 

And epic strength and beauty in thee blent, 

Consummate flower of man’s perfect art! 


Go, hurrying years that mark life’s tiny span ! 
Go, swift paced generations! While ye show 
The evanescence of the mortal man, 

Ye leave the race his thought to live and glow ; 
In line, in color, form, thought crowns the van ; 
Man lives immortal while men come and go. 

MILAN, ITALY, Sept., 1883. 


MONTMORENCI. 


BY JOSEPH OOOK. 





O, Loup and loitering veil of amber snow! 
Come hither, fays! and from the fleecy mists 
Cut aprons for yourselves ; and for your wrists 
Snatch bracelets from this palpitating bow, 
And in the chanting air flit to and fro. 
Among the greens and grays and amethysts 
Find starry robes ; and then into the lists 
Of contest for the prize of beauty go; 
And with the large, low moon sing to the pines ; 
And with the star-light shoot in spangled lines 
Through Winter’s pomp and all the seasons 
four ; 
Walk here upon the brink whence cataracts 
pour. 
The King of fays hath clothed the black cliffs 
80—- 
Sing to the sun, the storm, fire, hail and snow, 


FaLus oy MONTMORENCI. 
tin i 


THE ORPHIC LEGACY. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Wuen steadily blew the wind from shores of 
Thrace, 

And stirred the winds of Lesbos, loaded down 
With racy fruit all round Methymna town, 
Lo, floating on the water, came a dead man’s 

face, 


And from the pallid, parted lips thereof 
Issued strange singing of idyllic song, 
As it lay tossing white-capped waves among, 
Upturned to the sweet sky that smiling bent 
above, 


What wondrous flotsam! And a golden shell 
Drifted beside it, stringed with silver chords, 
Playing fit accompaniment to the words 

That through the sounds of winds and swash- 

ing sea did swell. 


“ Sweetest of all the Agean Isles,” it said, 
“O, bury me beneath thy fruitful vines, 
And pour libations of thy choicest wines ; 
For, lo, 1am the far-famed Thracian singer’s 
head! 


“And I am torn of jealous women’s hands, 
Because to my dead love I held me true ; 
Me the Bacchantes, over-drunken, slew ; 
And now, all bodiless, I drift upon thine 
island’s sands. 


“ This my gold shell I bring as gift to thee; 
And thou shalt see full soon its precious use, 
When Sappho’s voice awakes the lyric muse, 
And with his seven-stringed lute Terpander 
charms the sea,” 


Then through the splendid weather maids 
there came, 


With loving men, and walked upon the 
beach, 


Arm twined in arm, and murmuring each to 
each, 
Slow burning up their hearts in love's swest, 
Pitiless flame. 





But when the tender gusts of Orphic song 
Smote on their ears with lyric accompani- 
ment, 
Far down the beach’s sandy slope they went, 
And found the singing head and tuned shell 
among 


Sea-drifts that on the foamy surf-line lay. 
What jetsam! But they hailed it with de- 
light ; 
They buried the singing head from sight, 
And to Methymna took the sweet-stringed 
shell away. 


They hanged it in the temple tenderly 
(Where, all untouched, its chords kept quiv- 
ering 
And with rare music never ceased to ring, 
That filled the temple as with moanings of the 
sea), 


Thence flaws of song, with charming chords 
between, 

Swept through the olive groves and dusky 

vines, 

And through the mastic and Aleppo pines 
To the rose-bannered garden walls of Mitylene, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 

-> 


THE UNITED STATES AND COREA. 


BY MR. FUKUZAWA, 


EDITOR OF THE “J131 SHimpo "(TiMEs) oF TOKIO, 
JAPAN. 





Corea is an independent country. Her 
political affairs, both fore'gn and domestic, 
are all decided by His Majesty the King of 
Choson. There is no justifiable reason for 
treating her as anything but an independ- 
ent power. Consequently, in 1876, our 
country (Japan) entered into a treaty with 
her on the ground of perfect equality be- 
tween the Emperor of Japan and the King 
of Corea. Since the Chinese Government 
did not show any sign of opposition to that 
treaty when it was publicly signed and ex- 
changed, we believe that, at least at that 
time, China also admitted to herself and to 
the world that Corea was an independent 
nation. 

But afterward, at the time of the late re- 
bellion in Corea, China suddenly pressed 
upon her with a number of war vessels, 
and snatched away the King’s father as a 
prisoner, in amost outrageous way ; that is, 
by inviting him to an entertainment on one 
of the men-of-war, which suddenly departed 
from the harbor, carrying the pvor victim 
on board—an act more appropriate to a 
band of pirates than to the government of 
a great Empire. Moreover, declaring that 
Corea belonged to the Celestial Empire, the 
Chinese Government sent an army into the 
interior of Corea, and even tried to inter- 
fere with her domestic affairs. 

Perceiving the headlong policy of that 
great Empire, the world for the first time 
began to doubt the independence of Corea. 
Previous to that time, Great Britain and 
France had been about to make treaties 
with Corea; but they both refrained from 
accomplishing their design, thinking, evi- 
dently, that it was foolish to meddle with a 
dangerous country. Thus, in spite of the 
clear fact that, six years before, Japan had 
recognized Corea as an independent coun- 
try, every other nation was in doubt about 
her independence, and the Corean Kingdom 
at that time was scarcely more secure than 
a candle-light in the teeth of the wind. 

But amidst the chaos of selfishness, insin- 
cerity, pitilessness and shamelessness, which 
characterize the foreign policy of the na- 
tions at the present time, there isone nation 
in the world whose uprightness of conduct, 
whose eagerness to gain atruly moral repu- 
tation, make her deserve to be called ‘‘ The 





manly Nation of the West ”"—namely, the 
United States of America. She isa solitary 
star, that sends forth a brilliant light in the 
thick darkness of a murky night. She, as 
might have been expected, appeared right 
in front of the wavering world, and quickly 
.completed a treaty with Corea, recognizing 
her as a perfectly independent nationality. 
And last Summer, General Foote was sent 
by the United States to Saoul, the capital of 
Corea, as the Minister Plenipotentiary, and 
the Corean King sent Min Yei Ok and oth- 
ersas his Embassy to Washington. Both 
ministers were well received at their respec- 
tive destinations. 

We must remember that Townsend Har- 
ris, who was the first minister of the United 
States to Japan, was at first a consul and 
was afterward promoted to Minister Resi- 
dent, while the present Minister of the 
United States to Corea is not a consul, not 
a Minister Resident, but His Excellency, 
General Foote, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States. 

From these facts, we infer that the late 
policy of the United States toward Corea 
has been carried on with the full intention 
of nullifying the unreasonable claim of 
China, and of making the world clearly un- 
derstand her opinion as to the independence 
of Corea. She has treated her with especial 
respect in the presence of the nations that 
are not willing to recognize her independ- 
ence. What a glorious act it is! We must, 
however, bear in mind that, although Corea, 
which has just escaped losing her sover- 
eignty only through the kind act of the 
United States may feel unlimited gratitude 
toward her benefactor, the other nations, 
which do not like to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Corea, will surely hold quite 
an opposite idea of the United States. That 
is to say, the reputation of having rescued 
any wronged nation from being subject to 
another power can be purchased only by 
running the risk of being regarded, by those 
who do not recognize her independence, as 
anenemy. So itis by no means a trifling 
matter. 

For example, at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the United States 
sent an Embassy to France to ask for assist- 
ance. France readily acceded to their 
request and recognized the United States as 
an independent country. This deed of 
France has been greatly approved by the 
world; and many declare that it is the 
power of France which placed the United 
States in its firm foundation. Now, when 
she recognized the independence of the 
United States, France must have, necessa- 
rily, determined to fight, if need be, against 
allthe nations which would not recognize 
the independence of that new country. 
This determination, this intimation, is the 
important element in such an act. If the 
act of recognition by France really laid the 
foundation of the independence of the United 
States, it did so only because her recogni- 
tion meant ‘‘hands off” to all the other 
nations. 

Although the old relation between France 
and the United States, and the present rela- 
tion between the United States and Corea, 
are not quite similar, yet when the United 
States recognized the independence of 
Corea, she must have had the same deter- 
mination to stand against any nation that 
would not agree with her as France had, in 
the old time, when she befriended the United 
States against the wofld. Thus we see that 
while the United States has been so respect- 
ful to Corea during the last year she has 





been in great danger of being looked upon 
as an enemy by any nation, as China, that 
is not willing to recognize the independence 
ofCorea. But she has gone on, and she 
has now accomplished her glorious work; 
and that work we can never too much 
admire. 

Besides, the motive of the United States, 
in undertaking this great task, certainly does 
not lie on the base expectation of monopo- 
lizing the commercial interests of Corea in 
the future, by thus securing her gratitude. 
We must seek it in a more noble region. 
We sincerely believe that the Americans, 
having first opened Japan to foreign inter- 
course about thirty years ago, have now 
been working only to increase their already 
well-won reputation, by opening another 
hermit nation in the East. Thus the glory 
of the United States is now shining all 
over the world, and we will not hesitate to 
call her one of the very few nations on the 
face of the globe which pay any attention 
to the laws of rectitude between nations. 


oe - 


FERRITCH AJOKE. 
IN THE LAND OF EL MEHDI. 
BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


Tax present century has exhibited an ex- 
traordinary proof of advancing civilization 
in the rapid strides effected by scientific 
research, which have resulted in the con- 
traction of both space and time, thereby 
reducing distance and bringing remote 
portions of the earth into easy communi- 
cation with acknowledged centers. 

It appears as yesterday that the Old 
World and the New were very diatant 
cousins; and the voyage to America was re- 
garded by most Englishmen as an impor- 
tant expedition when sailing vessels were 
the tedious medium of conveyance. 

I can well remember the arguments (which 
were often heated) in the debates concern- 
ing the possibility of a steamer crossing the 
Atlantic. It was declared that ‘“ any vessel 
of extreme length and scanty beam would 
break her back upon the long ocean waves” ; 
and the building of the first, steamship, 
‘*Great Western,” for the voyage from 
England to New York, in 1888, was con- 
sidered by many as a perilous undertaking. 
This vessel falsified the prophets of evil by 
arriving safely in fifteen days, with 150 tons 
of coal to spare. 

The establishment of steam communica- 
tion between England and America, and the 
subsequent laying of the submarine tele- 
graph, created a link which has done much 
to unite the two countries in fraternal affec- 
tion. The terrible gulf which separated us 
has been bridged by the magnificent steam- 
ers of various companies, which in honorable 
rivalry have surpassed the expectations of 
the most sanguine engineers, and will 
shortly reduce the voyage to an average of 
six or seven days. Thus we have an in- 
stance of the great moral effect of engineer- 
ing in producing a harmonious sentiment. 
between nations by accelerating the means 
of intercourse, and thereby attracting their 
sympathies by mutual association. 

The advance in telegraphic science has 
been most marvelous, even in this age of 
wonders; and I was deeply impressed when 
at San Francisco, the most remote shore of 
a vast continent separated frcm.the distant 
West by the broad Pacific Ocean, I saw, in 
a merchant’s office, an automatic electric 
instrument silently and continuously un- 
winding its paper tape, unfolding, in its 
endless hieroglyphic scroll, the news of the 
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whole world—reflecting the events almost 
as they were being enacted at China, India, 
Africa and Europe. I could not help the 


‘ thought that it was a power which brought 


within our comprehension that all things in 
this world were palpable to the ken of the 
Creator, from whom nothing could be con- 
cealed. 

Little more than thirty years had passed 
since San Frapcisco was a mere wilderness, 
washed by the wild waves of the Pacific, 
where the seals and se-lions disported them- 
selves upon the barren shores. Now it wasa 
splendid city, connected with New York 
by rail, upon which daily trains of Califor- 
nian fruits were hurrying toward the mar- 
ket, while vast quantities of wheat were 
filling fleets of ships for the supply of hun- 
gry England. 

All praise to that noble missionary, the 
engineer, who carries out the true work of 
civilization, and the command “‘ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.” (Isaiah xl, 3, 4.) 

The progress of the last half century has 
not been confined to material interests, but 
the comminglingof various races has, toa 
certain extent, developed the respect for lib- 
erty and the natural rights of man. In 
18388 Great Britain abolished slavery. 
America has followed the example. 

In the Palace Hotel, at San Francisco, I 
saw about 800 colored people, who were the 
servants of the establishment, and] was 
much struck with their appearance and ca- 
pacity. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
of their exterior, or their general uptitude 
for the service in which they were em- 
ployed. These men were Negroes, who 
had been slaves; they were now free; and 
they proved their title to liberty by steady 
industry. 

It wasa sight which gratified me espe- 
cially, as I bad passed so many years in the 
very heart of Africa, where the Negro was a 
naked savage, who certainly gave no hope 
of a civilization such as was exhibited by 
the smart waiters of California. 

I felt a special interest in these people, 
as my sympathies had always been with the 
slave, and I had been the first European to 
undertake a direct crusade upon the slave- 
trade of Central Africa, by suppressing 
that of the White Nile, when in command 
of H. H. the Khédive’s expedition, 1869 
1874, 

From nine years’ experience in Africa, 
where I saw the Negro in his own home, 
and from former personal observations in 
colonies, where the African wasin servitude, 
I had arrived at the conclusion that he was 
invaluable as a soldier or a servant, but 
that he would fail in any attempt at self- 
government unaided by white direction. I 
have never changed this opinion; but an 
absence of the power of progressive civil- 
ization in no way detracts from the good 
qualities of the African race, which are su- 
periatively exhibited when under the author- 
ity of a mild discipline. The natural charac- 
teristics of the Negro are simplicity, 
domestic affection and fidelity to their em- 
ployers. In theirnative land they are 
generally warlike; and, when under the 
eommand of Europeans, the natives of 
Central Africa are exceedingly brave, and 
make excellent soldiers, as they place im- 
plicit confidence in their commanding 
officer, and would follow him through fire. 

It is the warlike character of the tribes in 
Equatorial Africa that enables thé .slave- 
hunters to succeed in their desperate enter- 
prises, which frequently terminate in the 
destruction of the attacking party. 

At first sight this appears paradoxical; 
but the fighting propensities of the African 
native prevent him from an alliance with his 
neighbors against the common enemy, the 
slave-hunters. He is engaged in chronic 
warfare with tribes in his vicinity. Thus 
he allies himself with the newly arrived 
forces of the slave-hunters to attack and 
overwhelm his neighbor. But he is in turn 
attacked by his quondam and treacherous 
partners, whose, character he discovers 
when too late. 

In this manner the numerous armed 
bands of Arab slave-hunters have overrun an 
enormous area of Ventral Africa. By taking 
advantage of the disunion and rivalry of the 





various tribes, they have attacked and de- 
atroyed them separately, always in alliance 
with a native element. 

When I was commissioned to suppress 
the slave tradeand to establish the govern- 
ment of the Khédive in the White Nile Ba- 
sin, there may liave been about 15,000 
Arabs engaged in slaye-hunting. These 
were divided into numerous gangs, under a 
rude but effective military organization, 
well adapted for the species of savage war- 
fare in which they were continually engaged. 
The atrocities committed by these brigands 
were fearful; and extensive tracts of fertile 
lands,which were formerly well peopled and 
highly cultivated, were rendered desolate. 
The men were shot down and the women 
and children carried into captivity to sup- 
ply the slave markets throughout the East. 

Although the Khédive of Egypt, H. H. 
Ismail Pacha, determined to suppress this 
nefarious traffic, it had been the custom of 
the Egyptian Government to purchase from 
the slave-hunters, annually, the number of 
boys required as recruits to fill the ranks of 
the Soudan regiments. There were about 
80,000 black troops in the Egyptian service ; 
and the greater portion of these had been 
originally kidnapped boys, sold to the Gov- 
ernment fo be trained as soldiers. 

The Government demand for the army 
had constituted a separate market for male 
slaves. Thus the numerous parties of slave- 
hunters were compelled either to supply a 
certain number at a given price, or they de- 
livered gangs of boys, agreed upon as a 
toll, for permission to carry on their abomi- 
nable traffic without molestation from the 
authorities. 

It was a natural consequence that deser- 
tions should be numerous if newly recruited 
native regiments should be sent on duty 
within the districts from which they had 
been kidnapped in their early years. 
Among many desertions I had a curious in- 
stance, which afforded an example 2f the 
deep treachery of the slave-hunters, result- 
ing in an unexpected development of the 
native character. 


The White Nile is a complete contrast to 
the character of the Blue Nile, which was 
supposed by the explorer, James Bruce, to 
be the parert river. The latter is of moun- 
tain origin, rising in the highlands of Abys- 
sinia and the altitudes of the Galla country, 
and flooding during the periodical rains of 
June, July and August. This brings down 
a vast torrent of turbid water, surcharged 
with mud, and unites with the White Nile 
at Khartoum, N. latitude 15 deg., 80 min. 
At that point of junction the White Nile ex- 
hibits a strong contrast to its impetuous 
ally. The water is free from mud and, al- 
though pleasant to the eye, it has a lacus, 
trine flavor and is most unwholesome. The 
current is unimportant, owing to the flat 
nature of the country and the extreme 
width of the river’s bed which, at a short 
distance south of the junction, is nearly three 
miles across. 

The mingling of the two great rivers af- 
fects the water of the main channel by a 
precipitation of the albuminous matter held 
in solution by the White Nile, which, for 
more than a thousand miles, has passed 
through boundless marshes teeming with 
aquatic vegetation. The minute vegetable 
organisms cannot develop in the hard water 
of the Blue Nile, which is of mountain 
origin, and a deposit takes place, which 
forms a series of mud-banks, beyond which 
the mighty river travels onward, purified by 
the evacuation, until it meets the last af- 
fluent, about two hundred miles north of 
Khartoum, the Atbara river. The water of 
this important torrent is densely charged 
with mud, as it brings down the rich allu- 
vium which has formed the delta of Egypt, 
and is still encroaching upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The character of tribes is generally influ- 
enced by the conditions of localities; and we 
find a striking example in the difference of 
the people which are found upon the banks 
of the two unequal Niles. Those which 
inhabit the margin of the Blue river, upon 
high and fertile ground, are very superior to 
the Negro races which dwell in the hopeless 
swamps and low ground of the White Nile. 
Accordingly, those of the Blue Nile assist 
in the Arab expeditions to pillage and en- 
slave the inhabitants of the White. 

When my expedition started from Khar- 
toum, in the early Spring of 1870, the slave- 





trade was in its zenith, and the entire trade 
of the interior depended upon this horrible 
trafic. Adarge number of vessels, belong- 


apd clothing to thair various stations in the 
far interior. These same vessels would re- 
turn laden with glaves and ivory, whem the 
southerly wind should be favorable for their 
homeward voyage. 

The Government expedition under 
my command consisted of a couple of 
steamers and about thirty vessels, with a 
considerable military force, comprising two 
regiments of infantry, one of which was 
composed of Egyptian soldiers who had 
been convicted of crimes in Lower Egypt 
and condemned to service in the Soudan. 
These bad qualities were supposed to be 
neutralized by a picked regiment of black 
troops, some of whom had served under 
Marshal Bazaine during the war in Mexico; 
but others had been recruited in the usual 
manner from slaves originally purchased 
from the dealers, and trained for military 


_ service. 


At that time (February, 1870,) the White 
Nile had exhibited a peculiar freak of 
Nature, which subsequently occasioned 
great loss of life and an enormous amount 
of difficulty. The dense masses of reeds 
and floating vegetation had completely 
blocked the main channel of the river be- 
tween the latitudes 7 deg. and 8 deg., 40 min. 
The force of the stream, acting continuous- 
ly upon this obstruction, had condensed 
into a solid mass the canes and other tan. 
gled rafts of weeds, until] the waters of 
the river, thus pent up by a natural dam, 
were forced by the great pressure to dive 
beneath the vegetation, ard thus discover a 
subterranean outlet. Floating islands are 
continually passing down the current of the 
White Nile. Thus a never failing supply 
of material was added to the dam, until an 
area of fifty or sixty miles in length was 
completely blocked, and no vestige of a 
river could be descried. 

Navigation was atap end; and the only 
hope of gaining clear water above the ob- 
struction depended upon the probability of 
ascending the small river known as the 
Bahr Giraffe, which was supposed to be a 
channel of communication between about 
the 7th and 9th degrees of latitude, that 
formed an inferior branch of the White 
Nile. 

This condition of the river was a severe 
check to the success of an expedition 
which depended upon a free water-way for 
a monthly transport service, by which re- 
inforcements and supplies could be assured 
and communication be held with Khartoum 
as the base of operations. 


The fleet entered the narrow and winding 
channel of the Bahr Giraffe, and quickly 
arrived among chaotic marshes, the last 
semblance of terra firma being occupied by 
the slave-hunting establishment of a Khar- 
toum trader, named Kutchuk Ali. This 
was a miserable spot. Dreary forests, spring- 
ing from reeking mud, formed the margin 
of the river, while swampy plains, that 
would harden during the dry season, were 
now tenanted by storks and herons, which 
hunted in the soft slush for various small 
mud-fish. These led an amphibious existence 
in a region which resembled a half-created 
world. 

It was necessary to remain at this 
wretched station for afew days to assemble 
the entire fleet, as many vessels were far 
behind; it was also important to prepare a 
large supply of fuel, not only for the 
steamers, but for every vesse], as no wood 
could be procured beyond this point. The 
troops and sailors were accordingly told off 
for the duty of hewing and carrying the 
trunks and boughs of trees, which had in 
previous years been uprooted by herds of 
elephants, and, having become dry without 
decay, were admirably adapted for the 
steamers. 

This occupation afforded unfortunate op- 
portunities for desertions, as the men 
could slip away unobserved, and disappear 
within the forests. Several black soldiers 
had successfully absconded, and the exam- 
ple of impunity became exceedingly tempt- 
ing to those men who had formerly been 
slaves captured by the so-called traders of 
the White Nile, The uniform character of 








the marshy regions which border that un. 
interesting river was sufficient to deceive 
the men with the idéa that we were in the 
neighborhood of their old homes, as the 
swamps resembled the features of their 
own @untry; it was therefore an induce. 
ment to eseape from a military service be. 
neath a foreign yoke which was not far re- 
moved from slavery. Attempts at desertion 
became so frequent that I was obliged to 
threaten the extreme penalty of military 
law for the next offense. Shortly after 
sunrise I was visited by the Colonel, who 
reported that a runaway soldier had just 
been captured, after a long and spirited 
chase, and I was begged to make a severe 
example; otherwise we might lose half our 
force. 

Iexamined the case, which was proved 
conclusively; and the deserter was con- 
demned to be shot. 

There were about two hundred men be- 
longing to the trader’s station, who were 
engage in the combined traffic of ivory 
dealing and slave hunting; but as no slaves 
could be discovered in their camp I could 
not adopt active measures of repression. 
We had strong suspicions that these rascals 
incited our soldiers to desert. 

The execution was to take place without 
delay in presence of the entire force, and 
in front of the slave-hunters’ camp. 

The bugle sounded the assembly, and the 
troops fell into line and were marched 
toward a level space of about three acres, 
which had been cleared from forest; in 
this open ground they formed a hollow 
square. 

The slave-hunters’ people, who delighted 
in the prospect of bloodshed, flocked to the 
scene, and formed a crowd of ruffianly 
spectators. 

At length the sound of muffled drums 
heralded the approach of the condemned, 
who, heavily ironed, followed the drums 
in slow time, backed by a guard with 
bayonets fixed. Upon his baek was sus- 
pended a large sheet of cartridge paper, 
upon which was written in Arabic the nature 
of his offense, and the consequent penalty. 
Slowly the prisoner was marched around the 
square, along the line of soldiers facing in- 
ward, the drums sounding a dull and 
mournful roll. He was a young man of 
about twenty-one, of strong build, and a 
face of much intelligence, but saddened, 
although without apparent fear of death 
that was so near. He had completed the 
march along the lines of men, and the end 
of the square opened out to admit the firing 
party. 

As the prisoner passed within a few feet 
of the spot where I was standing in com- 
pany with several superior officers, he cast 
a beseeching glance at me, and would have 
spoken, but he was hurried forward by the 
guard. 

About ten or twelve paces distant he was 
ordered to kneel, with his back toward the 
firing party, who had now taken up their 
position. He knelt, having once more 
looked appealingly toward the spot where | 
stood, with (I hoped) an impassive coun- 
tenance. 

The word of command was given, *‘ Shat 
Mokoor,” (make ready) and the locks of 
the muskets clicked sharply as the ham- 
mers were brought upon the full cock. 
‘‘Nesharn,” (present) and the muskets 
were all in movement te the shoulders; at 
that moment I gave the command to ‘‘order 
arms,” and the butts rattled upon the 
ground. I ordered the prisoner to be 
brought before me. 


He had mentally felt the pangs of death; 
and I had from the commencement re- 
solved to make a theatrical display, but to 
commute his sentence at the last moment. I 
spoke to him in presence of the troops 
and explsined the necessity of the most se- 
vere punishment for so grave an offense 48 
desertion, but that his youth and inexperi- 
ence had been taken into consideration; 
and I therefore should reduce the penalty 
from death to fifty lashes and imprisonment 
in irons for one month. ~Atthe same time 
l explained the satisfaction with which I 
had regarded his demeanor when facing 
death, and that I hoped he would show 
himself worthy of my forgiveness hy endeav- 
oring to excel in his future duties. 

The band struck up a quick march, and 
the troops, having formed, returned to J 
respective vessels, while the slave-traders 
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people sullenly dispersed, disappointed that 
plood had not been shed. 

After a few days 1 sent for the prisoner, 
and inquired into his antecedents. Con- 
sidering that he had been sufficiently pun- 
ished by fifty lashes, a few days in irons, 
and a fright that would never be forgotten, 
I released him and sent him back to his 
duty, after a lecture which I trusted would 
not be thrown away. 

This young man’s name was Ferritch 
Ajoke, and his history revealed a shocking 
case of treachery, which had resulted in his 
present position. 

Kutchuk Ali, the proprietor of the station 
where the scene described had been en- 
acted, was also the owner of various slave- 
trading settlements on the Bahr Gazal, a 
river which becomes the only Western af- 
fluent of the White Nile in about N. latitude 
9°20min. It was the custom of these people 
to make excursions for great distances into 
the interior, where they were unknown, 
and accordingly unsuspected. In this 
mauner they were enabled to make friends 
with the chiefs cf various tribes by means 
of presents- -beads, copper bars for brace- 
lets, and other trifles—until by an accession 
of contidence they were invited by their host 
to become allies for an attack upon some 
rival potentate. 

Upon an occasion of this kind the vakeel, 
or agent of Kutchuk Ali, had found it con- 
venient to establish relations with a certain 
chief, who was the father of Ferritch 
Ajoke, the lad at that time being about 
eighteen years of age. An intimate friend- 
ship having been effected, the chief was 
persuaded to allow his son to accompany the 
traders upon their return to Khartoum, 
which would enable him to see that impor- 
tant city, where he would be introduced to 
the Pasha in command, and would have the 
advantage of civilized .experience. He 
would then return in the following season 
with the same traders, and would be loaded 
with presents from the Governor of the 
Soudan, who would wish to cultivate the 
acquaintance of so great a man as the Babr 
Gazal chief. 

This invitation was gladly accepted, and 
Ferritch Ajoke was committed to the charge 
of Kutchuk Ali’s party. They eventually 
reached Khartoum, at which place they 
carried out their promise of introducing the 
son of the confiding chief to the governor, 
by selling him asa slave for about ten pounds, 
in company with some hundreds of kid- 
napped boys to be trained for the Egyptian 
army! The traders would return to their 
friendly chief, the father, with a plausible 
story ‘‘ that his son had unfortunately died 
of the small-pox, contracted at Khartoum.” 

The unfortunate lad was powerless. It 
was in vain that he attempted to explain 
the treachery of the tiansaction, in broken 
Arabic, a smattering of which he nad picked 
up by communication with the traders. He 
was neither understood nor heeded; but was 
hurried off, together with a number of mis- 
erable captives, to a species of barracks, 
where they would be drilled as recruits for 
the Soudan regiments. 

Several years passed away, and Ferritch 
Ajoke became an excellent soldier. He 
had frequently endeavored to explain his 
true position ; but it was impossible to find a 
listener. There were thousand of others, 
all of whom had their individual tale of 
horrors, where parents had been massacred, 
homes burned, and themselves, as children, 
carried off by the gangs of Arab slave- 
hunters. Ferritch Ajoke’s misfortune was 
a mild affair in comparison with the bloody 
acts that were perpetrated in ordinary slave- 
hunting. 

As a strong, active, and well-conducted 
young soldier, he had been selected for a 
Picked regiment of black troops placed 
under my command for Central Africa; and 
upon arrival at Kutchuk Ali’s station, on the 
Bahr Giraffe, he had concluded that he was 
in the neighborhood of his father’s territory, 
as the traders belonged to the same pro- 
Prietor (Kutchuk Ali) who had treacher- 
ously betrayed him. The character of the 
country assisted to deceive him, as he was 
Mor that the trader possessed stations 
a iu the East and West. He had, there- 

©, attempted to escape, and would have 
infallibly been shot if a Turk had been 
in command instead of myself. I had a 
body-guard of fifty men, all of whom were 
carefully selected from the Soudan and 





Egyptian regiments, and were armed with 
Snider rifles: This was a ‘“‘corps élite,” 
and I took extreme pains in personally in- 
structing them in the use of their weapons. 
From among this corps I had selected ten 
men, under the command of an excellent 
sergeant, as créme de la oo éme of the force. 
These were exempted from all other duty 
beyond the personal guard. The entire 
body-guard was commanded by an aid-de- 
camp, Lieut. Colonel Abd-el-Kader, a most 
excellent Egyptian officer (who has unfor- 
tunately been killed at the battle of Tel el 
Kebir). I succeeded in establishing the 
highest state of discipline in this little corps; 
and by drafting out all men who were in 
the least inferior, either in character or 
physique, and instilling into the minds of 
those retained a spirit of pride and emula- 
tion, 1 gained a most eflicient escort, to 
which the election was regarded as an hon- 
orable distinction. 

After an interval of some months since 
the day when Ferritch Ajoke had narrowly 
escaped execution, I selected him for the 
body-guard in the place of a man who 
suffered from a sore leg. I took great 
pains with this young fellow, who appeared 
to attach himself to me with more than 
ordinary good will. It was my custom to 
give numerous prizes for rifle shooting, and 
to accompany the men myself when in- 
structing them to measure distances by the 
eye, without which all practical shoot- 
ing would be useless. Ferritch Ajoke be- 
came one of the best shots of the corps, and 
exhibited an intense interest in rifle prac- 
tice. 

By degrees I discovered the great super. 
iority of the blacks to the Egyptians, who 
originally were represented by equal num- 
bers in the body-guard; and | discarded all 
except three exceptional men, who were 
first-rate shots and dependable characters. 

By this reform, the body-guard was com- 
posed almost entirely of blacks—tine, power- 
ful men, in the prime vigor of manhood, 
pluck to the back-bone, and as true as 
steel. Ferritch Ajoke was soon promoted 
to corporal; and in reward for good con- 
duct I shortly raised him to the rank of 
sergeant. There could not have been a 
better non-commissioned officer. He was 
always on the alert, by night and day. No 
sentry could fall asleep on guard without 
detection, nor was there any danger of 
surprise by the enemy, as Ferritch Ajoke 
was never to be caught napping. Inactive 
service he was always to the front; and no 
rifle was nearer the mark, whether aimed at 
a foe or at wild game when he accom- 
panied me in our frequent hunting parties 
to obtain supplies for the hungry troops. 
I often looked back to that moment when 
he had knelt before the firing party expect- 
ing that another instant would have been 
his last, and I rejoiced in the success of 
mercy which had been so well rewarded by 
the result. There was no better officer or 
private under my command than Ferritch 
Ajoke, 

It would be impossible, in the short space 
of newspaper columns, to do justice to this 
man; but in the numerous encounters with 
the natives he always exhibited the same 
cool courage, and invariably led the way 
wden the order was given for an advance. 
His education had certainly been neglected, 
ashe could neither read nor write. His 
knowledge of arithmetic was limited to the 
natural decimals of ten fingers and thumbs, 
which, by a curious manipulation, enabled 
him, like other natives, to calculate with 
sufficient accuracy for his requirements. 

As a fighting unit, well discipliaed, clean 
in person and accoutrements, careful to a 
superlative degree of his weapons, which 
were kept as bright as silver, Ferritch 
Ajoke was the perfection of a soldier; aud 
it certainly appeared that a higher educa- 
tion was altogether unnecessary for a man 
in his position. Like all blacks of Africa, 
he showed great personal attachment, and 
was peculiarly amenable to the influence 
of one individual, to whom he considered 
he belonged. This trait im the native char- 
acter forms an essential element in regiment- 
al discipline, as the soldier clings with 
extraordinary devotion to the officer in com- 
mand. If confideace is once thoroughly 
established between officers and men, the 
natives of Central Africa will follow their 
leader with the docility and fidelity of dogs 
to their master, J have seen delightful in- 





stances of patient. endurance without a 
murmur, when weeks have passed in semi- 
starvation, anda mere handful of men have 
contended against an apparently over- 
whelming force, without a chance of aid. 
In such positions both native officers and 
men have performed their duties in the 
most unflinching spirit, in spite of a com- 
bination of trials that would have tested 
the powers and probably demoralized the 
choicest troops of Europe. Empty stomachs, 
heavy weights to carry through tangled 
jungles, rainy nights without shelter, little 
sleep and incessant fighting where dense 
bush concealed the enemy in ambuscades, 
for many days in wearisome succession, 
never broke down the courage of the men; 
but, on the contrary, they appeared to grow 
more cool and callous to danger and priva- 
tion with increased experience and familiar- 
ity. 

These were the occasions upon which 
Ferritch Ajoke distinguished himself as 
absolutely untiring in energy and physical 
endurance. Sleep, which almost over- 
powered the fatigued and hungry men who 
laid themselves for the night upon a few 
green boughs and reeking grass piled upon 
the muddy ground, seemed to have lost its 
power on Ferritch. At every change of 
guard his voice was heard awakening the 
weary men, dragging out the sluggards from 
their dreams of happier times, and himself 
keeping watch when the turn of duty should 
have released him from his guard. 


It was an anxious time, when, before the 
morning’s dawn, in that nervous hour be- 
tween sleeping and awakening to the real- 
ities of the day, the mind unfolded to the 
scene ofaction. We knew that the march 
must be commenced through pathless for- 
ests, armed with unseen enemies, which 
outnumbered our little band a hundred- 
fold. It was a moment when the silent 
morning prayer inwardly breathed without 
a word of utterance bestowed a confidence 
and calin which knew no danger. I do not 
think that Ferritch knew the comfort of a 
faith in Almighty guidance; butas he woke 
from the fitful sleep, he fell into his place 
with his men, in Indian file, exactly in my 
front, forming a portion of the advance, 
with the ven strongest men, each carrying a 
box of 500 Snider cartridges, in addition to 
knapsack, rifle, and 80 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

For seven days consecutively this march 
continued, through a country highly organ- 
ized, where countless enemies had prepared 
the ambuscades designed to exterminate 
our little force of 120 men. Many had 
fallen from this number, and others were 
disabled by wounds which sorely tried them 
on the heavy journey; but a fearful excite- 
ment hurried the weak along and gave 
them temporary strength, as delay was 
dangerous and to halt was death. 

A stream of water, which tempted 
the thirsty soldiers, was a well-kaown 
trap. It was at such placcs that the enemy 
concealed their powerful ambuscades in the 
expectation that our men would halt and 
lay down their arms to drink. But instead 
of halting, a volley would be poured into 
the sheltering reeds to the right and left. 
This immediately awakened a response in 
the yells and war-horns of a multitude of 
unseen adversaries, while the bright spears, 
hurled through the lofty reeds, shot like 
streaks of lightning across the narrow path. 

It was at such a juncture, after a sharp 
contest, that it became necessary to rest the 
wounded men. There was a hill in front, 
above the valley through which the little 
stream had cut the line of march. Upon 
the rising ground I observed a mass of 
plantain groves,where the surface would be 
free from underwood. I gave the order to 
advance, but to halt within the plantains 
upon the summit of the eminence. In close 
order, but in single file, the men pressed up 
the steep slope, and shortly entered upon 
the open but shady grove. 

Without a whisper the halt was made; 
the tired women sat upon the ground; the 
wounded stretched themselves to rest in 
pain; the men laid down their heavy loads, 
and as the rear-guard arrived, sentries were 
immediately thrown forward and «rranged 
around the halting-place. A profound si- 
lence was sustained, as the enemy would 
imagine that we had pushed on ahead, and 
they would probably be following in our 
tracks, Ferritch Ajoke was io his element, 





and with his men arranged, kneeling in 
well selected shelter, the approach of the 
Unyoros was awaited. Voices were heard 
in thé far distances They were repeated 
nearer. Evidently our presence was unsus- 
pected, and the natives supposed that we 
had passed on. The sharp clicking of the 
locks vas heard as the rifles were brought 
upon full cock. Presently I saw Ferritch 
raise his weapon, as did also Said Choush 
and Ali Sadeek. The next instant the ri- 
fles cracked in sharp report, and the men 
dashed forward with the bayonet, dragging 
in triumph on their return the bodies of two 
enemies. The rest, panic-stricken at the 
unexpected volley, had scattered in the 
bush. 

Although Ferritch Ajoke distinguished 
himself in many occasions, he was never 
wounded. At the terminatton of my ser- 
vice with the Egyptian Government I took 
kim and afew of the best men to Cairo, 
where they had the honor of being presented 
to the Khédive as examples of good disci- 
pline. Ferritch was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant, and after a long sojourn in 
Lower Egypt he once more marched for the 
Soudan, where his regiment received orders 
for the Equatorial Provinces of the White 
Nile. This honorable promotion redoubled 
his energy and zeal, and the future held out 
the brightest hopes for a more exalted com- 
mand. 

On my last visit to Egypt, in the Spring of 
1883, I inquired after my friend and faithful 
officer Lt.-Colonel Abd-el-Kader Bey, and 
my devoted protegé, Ferritch Ajoke. To 
my intense sorrow I heard that, when the 
British troops stormed Tel el Kebir, the 
brave Abd-el-Kader Bey had held his post, 
but, deserted by his men, he had fallen with 
his front to the enemy—killed! 

And Ferritch Ajoke? Where was he? Fer- 
ritch Ajoke had been sent up the White 
Nile with a detachment of troops. The ves- 
sel had touched upon a sand-bank, and Fer- 
ritch, alway the first, had sprung into the 
water to encourage his men to heave the 
diahbeeah from the shallow bank. Hardly 
had he splashed into the river than an 
enormous crocodile rushed to the surface, 
and seizing the unfortunate officer in its 
jaws, it disappeared beneath tha stream, 
leaving the soldiers and the crew paralyzed 
with horror. Ferritch Ajoke, the brave, 
the faithful and the good, was gone for- 
ever! 

HANDFORD ORLZIGH, NEWTON ABBOT, ENGLAND. 
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THE TEMECULA EXILES. 


BY H. H. 





Tuirty years ago there was hving in the 
Temecula Vulley, in Saa Diego County, 
California, a band of the San Luiseno 
Indians, numbering all told from two to 
three hundred. Their chief, Pablo Assis, 
was a man of character and force. He had 
been, in his youth, trained at the San Luis 
Rey Mission. He could read and write, and 
had accumulated considerable property. 
He had a good farm and owned large herds 
of cattle. 

The Indians of this band were, as a rule, 
industrious. They all had farms and 
owned stock. 

Al the time of the outbreak of the San 
Luiseno and Cahuilla Indians, in November, 
1851, this Temecula band not only refused 
to join in the insurrection, but on the first 
symptom of trouble removed their families 
and drove up the greater part of their stock 
to Los Angeles, for protection. 

Tke insurrection was quelled in a few 
days. The four principal Indian chiefs en- 
gaged in it were tried by court martial, con- 
demned and shot, by order of Major Heint- 
zelman. One American and one Mexican 
were hung for having instigated and abetted 
the insurrection. It is more than probable 
that the whole thing was a concerted plan 
on the part of the Mexicans to drive the 
Americans out of the country. The imme: 
diate occasion of the outbreak, however, 
was said by the San Diego newspapers of 
the time to have been an attempt on the part 
of the San Diego authorities to collect 
taxes from the Aqua Caliente Indians. 

On the 8d of January, in the following 
year (1852), a treaty was made with the 
San Luiseno and Cahuilla Indians, by a 
United States Commissioner, Dr. Mozen- 
craft, and Lieutenant Hamilton,representing 
the army, Colonel J. J. Warner, one of 
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the settlers, whose house was the first one 
attacked by the Indians in their revolt, 
acted as interpreter in tisis treaty. Colonel 
Warner is still living in Los Angeles. 

This treaty set apart for the San Lui- 
district including Temecula, 
hounded on the north by San Jacinto and 
San Gorgonio Mountains, on the east by 
the desert, on the south by San Jose del 
Valle, and on the west by a line running 
from Ahuanga to Temecula. 

The land set apart for the Dieguinos is 
hounded on the north by the Cahuilla and 
San Luis grant, on the south by the state 
line, and running along it twenty-five miles 
from the desert, and on the west py a line 
from this point northward, including San 
Felipe and San Jose del Valle. 

This description of the boundaries of the 
tract assigned to these Indians by Commis- 
s‘oner Mozencraft’s treaty is taken from 


senos u 


one of the San Diego newspapers, which 
reported the council. 

In February, an editorial in the same 
newspaper, summing up the situation says, 
that ‘a lasting peace is now assured by the 
vere chastisement the Indians have re- 
ceived, and the execution of their great 
chief”; and that the Indian Commissioner 
bas effected treaties with the principal 
tribes ‘‘on terms that display at once a 
proper regard for the interests of the United 
States and a philanthropic 
toward the humbled savages.”’ 

Almost the whole of the territory in- 
cluded within these boundaries, and by the 
sbove-named treaty given to the Cahuilla 
and San Luiseno Indians, is now within the 
boundaries of contirmed and patented 
and the Indian villages still re- 


generosity 


grants ; 
maining within these boundaries are con- 
sidered to be solely at the mercy of the 
holders of these patents, the Indians liable 
to ejectment any day at the owner's pleas- 
ure. 

The friendly Temeculas were the first to 
discover the worthlessness of the treaty 
provisions giving them their valiey. 

lt is chiefly to the newspapcr flles of the 
time] that one must go for the meager 
records of the history of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Indians during the past thirty years. 

In less than eight years after the Mozen- 
craft Treaty, the Temecula Indians are re- 
ported as being in great anxiety about their 
They have sent a deputation to San 
Diego to ask the civil authorities there to 
protect them in their rights. 

In an editorial in the San Diego Union, 
on Sept. 28d, 1875, are to be read the fol- 
lowing statements: 

There are rumors of impending trouble 
umong the Temecula Indians. 

Anold Mexican title to the Temecula grant 
has been botight by a company of ten men. 
in 1878 they obtained, in the District Court 
at San Francisco, a decree of ejectment 


lands. 


against the Indians. 

Says the Union: 

For forty years these Indians have been rec- 
ognized as the most thrifty and industrious 
Indians in all California, For more 
than twenty years past these Indians have 
yearly been told by the United States Com- 
missioners and agents, both general and 
special, as well as by their legal counsel, that 
they could remain on their lands, Now, without 
any previous knowledge by them of any pro- 
ceedings in Court, they are ordered to leave 
their lands and homes, The order of 
ejectment has been served on them by the rheriff 
of San Diego County. . . . He is not only 
commanded to remove these Indians, but to take 
of their property whatever may be required to 
pay the costs incurred in the suit, . . . After 
the Indians found that they were legally obliged 
to go, they behaved very well, giving the sheriff 
no trouble,” 

The story of the final ejectment of these 
Indian families from their homes would 
have made an ‘ Iliad,” had the Indians had 
their Homer to sing it. 

They did not resist, having had it care- 
fully explained to them, that, did they do 
80, it would be the duty of the sheriff and 
his men to shoot them for offering resist- 
ance to legal process. 

But they would not lift hand to help in 
the precess of dismantling their homes. 
They sat on the ground and looked on, the 
women and children wailing aloud, some 
of the men wrapping their faces and refus- 
ing to look up. 

It took four days to strip the village. 
The ruins of some of the houses are stil] 
standing. So is their neatly walled grave. 





yard—an inclosure of perhaps half an acre, 
filled with graves, a cross at the head of 
each mound. 

In less than a month after this ejectment 
took place, the San Diego newspapers be- 
gan to be again filled with rumors of trouble 
with the Indians. Mysterious gatherings 
of the different bands were reported. No 
wonder the guilty white settlers of San 
Diego County felt alarm. It would not be 
difficult, the newspapers said, for one thou- 
sand fighting Indians to be gathered to- 
gether. In the valley of the San Luis Rey 
river there were now many whites—farmers, 
stockmen, bee men—all in isolated and ex- 
poséd situations. The San Diego sheriff 
sent to Gen. Schofield, then in command at 
San Francisco, for troops to be on hand 
in case of an Indian outbreak. Gen. Scho- 
field replied that it would be impossible 
for troops to reach San Diego County in 
time, and that “this should have been 
thought of before the Indians were driven 
to desperation. The local civil authorities 
having chosen to act without the knowl- 
edge of the United States Government, 
have put it beyond my power to prevent re- 
taliation by the Indians.” 

Upon this the San Diego papers, which 
had, only a few weeks before, spoken with 
such just indignation of the ejectment of 
the industrious, friendly Temeculas, turned, 
with similar indignation, upon General 
Schofield, asking if he would “pause to 
ask whether the Modocs were exasperated 
by ejectment from their lava fields.” 

With the usual disposition of human na- 
ture to shift the blame of any wrong-doing, 
they said: 

“The Interior Departiment at Washington has 
perfect knowledge of the facts in this and in simi- 
lar cases, but hes contented itself with sending 
commissioners from time to time to assure the 
Indians of the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment, instead of promptly taking steps to pro- 
vide for them.” ° 

“The Indians of Southern California have 
been shamefully neglected by the Government. 
They have ever been industrious and well dis- 
posed, and they are regarded with kindness by our 
people.” 

This last sentence is worth consideration 
as w striking illustration of the capacity of 
human nature to deceive itself. This San 
Diego editor undoubtedly wrote that sen- 
tence in perfect good faith. He honestly 
believed that the general sentiment in San 
Diego County was kindly toward Indians, 
in spite of the fact that a scheme for the 
violent and fraudulent dispossession of a 
large Indian village had just been success- 
fully carried out, and nobody in all the 
county had been found to lift a finger for 
the Indians’ protection. 

On the 6th of October the Indians held a 
council; three hundred were for peace and 
submission; two hundred were for war to 
the knife against all the whites. There wae 
great alarm throughout the country. 

In a communication addressed to a Los 
Angeles newspaper, about this time, a 
United States Indian Commissioner, named 
Dryden, said: 

“The Indians see in this Temecula ejectment 
what is soon to follow all over San Diego and 
San Bernardino Counties ; and, in my judgment, 
from what I have seen, it will be but a short 
time when scarcely an acre of tillable land will 
be left to them in all Southern California.” 

(Commissioner Dryden’s words were a 
prophecy, of which eight short years have 
seen the fulfillment.) 

In less than a month the Temecula 
subject and the threatenings and rumors 
of Indian outbreaks disappeared from the 
San Diego newspapers. A Special Com- 
missioner, Charles A. Wetmore, was sent 
out to California to investigate the condi- 
tion of the Mission Indians, He wrote an 
admirable report, which makes a pam- 
phlet of some eighteen pages, on file in the 
Interior Department. The Indians quieted 
down, the Temecula exiles disposing them- 
selves as best they could, some in one 
place, some in another. One band of them, 
numbering about a hundred, casting about 
for a home as near as possible to their old 
one, found, only three miles distant, a small 
valley, called Pachanga, so barren and dry 
no white man had thought it worth while 
to take up the land. Here they settled, 
and with wonderful patience went to work 
again, building new houses, planting new 
fields. 

In the Spring of 1882 I visited this vil- 
lage. There were perhaps twenty little 





houses, some of adobe, some of tule reeds, 
built on strong knolls or buttes, raised 
above the level of the valley. There were 
a number of wheat and barley fields in 
good condition, some of them fenced with 
brush fences. There were also a few small 
gardens; but there was no expression in 
the place of anything more than a bare 
struggle for existence; and the people 
seemed dogged and gloomy. 

In the course of that Summer the Pa- 
changa Valley was set off by executive or- 
der as a reservation for these Indians. In 
the following May I visited the valley again. 
As I entered it, my first thought was: 
‘*Would that all persons who still hold to 
the belief that Indians will not work could 
see this valley.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that it was 
one waving wheat-field. I think there was 
not a tillable spot in sight which had been 
left unimproved. Little orchards had been 
set out, vineyards started, canals and fences 
built, one man having followed white men’s 
ways even so far as to have fenced into his 
orchard a piece of the road running past 
his house. The whole expression of the 
place had altered. Its air was now of a 
contented and hopeful industry, looking 
ahead. All this change had come from the 
increased feeling of security given by the 
fact ef the spot having been set apart as a 
reservation. And yet how far this must be 
from any feéling of absolute security no 
one could doubt who is familiar with the 
history of the reservations in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, made and revoked by executive or- 
der, within the past twenty years. Not one 
of these instances oan be unknown to the 
Pachanga Indians. They cannot fail, there- 
fore, to be aware that the moment white 
men desire to possess the Pachanga 
Valley, their getting it will be, according to 
all past experience, simply a question of 
influence, money and time. They are sure 
to have it. It is to be feared that that time 
will not be far distant. Already the white 
settlers in the region look with wondering 
envy on the Pachanga crops. They were 
by far the finest crops we saw in San 
Diego County last Spring, and, as if Nature 
herself had conspired to at once console and 
avenge these exiles in the Temecula Valley, 
in their old fields, of which they had been 
so cruelly despoiled, the white men’s crops 
were poor, thin, hardly worth the cutting. 

If the humane and wise plans of the 
present Secretary of the Interior, in regard 
to the Mission Indians, are authorized by 
Congress, and carried out, Pachanga, os 
well as all the other Indian villages in 
Southern California, will be placed beyond 
the reach of danger from grasping white 
men. But until there is some legislation 
in behalf of these Indians all their industry 
and long suffering will be of no avail, their 
hope and trust all end in disappointment 
and betrayal. 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


—— 


OBJECTIVE YOGA.—ITS NATURE. 





BY KESHUB OHUNDER SEN. 





Wuar this objective yoga or communion 
with Nature’s God is, what are its essential 
characteristics and its moral effects on life, 
and how it breathes sanctity and joy into 
the heart will be rendered evident to every 
believer when he actually tries to realize 
it in his own consciousness, according to 
strict scientific rules, and under proper logi- 
cal tests. A faithful anatomy of the opera- 
tion of yoga will no doubt clear up a great 
deal of mystery, remove misconception, and 
may even induce faith. 

Let us fancy a scientific yogi of 
the nineteenth century, freed from all 
superstition and versed in modern philos- 
ophy, quietly meditating on the works of 
Nature. No disturbing thoughts, no har- 
assing cares of the world hinder the concen- 
tration of his mind. His whole attention 
is directed to the objects that surround 
him and excite his interest. The mind 
roams with delight from object to object 
in Nature, gazing now at a beautiful rose, 
now ata huge tree, a smiling field, a flow- 
ing brook, a stupendous hill, a singing bird, 
the deep blue sea, or the azure sky above. 
And at last absorbed and entranced he asks: 
Whence this beauty, this order and regular- 
ity, this growth and movement in Nature? 
Whatis it, who is it, that sustains and quick- 
ens the universe? Suddenly he starts, and 





almost instinctively he seizes the Efficient 
Cause, the Prime Force which jx 
in all and through all. This cognition of 
Force is immediate and intuitive; and yet 
he feels that here faith and science harmon. 
ize, the seer and the scientist are one. But 
this Force that so vividly bursts upon his 
earliest vision is a force in which all that is 
in the effect is summed up as in the primi- 
tive Cause—power, intelligence, love and 
beauty. He beholds a Person at once true, 
good and beautiful. He sees himself and 
the universe, the me and the not-me, living 
and moying in a central will-force, in an in- 
telligent and loving personality. And ag 
his cognitive faculties apprehend this al- 
mighty, all-wise and all-good Person, his 
heart overflows with emotions; and grati- 
tude, trust, reverence, wonder, love and joy 
and enthusiasm all surge up and make his 
vision sweet indeed. All this takes place 
instantly. Faith, intellect and feeling form 
in a moment one eye as it were, and the ob- 
server observes with scientific accuracy, 
with firm faith and with abounding joy. 
Such God-consciousness grows in vividness 
and joy as the mind is more and more con- 
centrated in it, till it becomes quite absorb- 
ing. 

All the massive doors of the universe 
are now flung open. Hills and rivers, trees 
and flowers, sun and moon and stars, 
wind and rain, fire and lightning, in- 
sect, bird, beast and man, all open 
up their inner sanctuary, and the Living 
Force appears in all things. Every object, 
every being seems to be a temple of Jehovah, 
great or small. The temple-doors, hitherto 
closed, are suddenly unlocked as if hy 
magic influence, and the Deity within 
shines upon the devout eve of the observer. 
A thick curtain hitherto hung over the face 
of the universe and veiled all its wondrous 
secrets. Anon the curtain rolls up, and 
the veiled God is at once unveiled before 
the clear vision of the yogi. The observer 
and the observed, the subject and the ob- 
ject, the soul and all-soul, the Son and the 
Father, hitherto stood separated, and Na- 
ture intervened as a heavy stone wall. Man 
knew his God but obscurely, and sent up 
his prayers and supplications to his un- 
known residence in far away cloud-lands. 
The devotee with all his theology and de- 
votion stood myriads of miles away from 
the object of his adoration, and though he 
loved him and trusted him he was never- 
theless a stranger, who had never seen his 
Maker. He knew that God was Nature’s 
God, and was manifest in the works of his 
own hand; but whenever he approached 
him these very works shut him up, and 
while they revealed their own glory and 
beauty, their law and the wonders of their 
economy, they enveloped their Maker in 
absolute darkness. He never could see or 
speak to his God face to face. If he hada 
message to send he had to trust Nature’s 
wire to carry it to the unknown house of 
the unknown God. He was sure his Father 
was in the temple of the universe, but cui 
bono? The gate was always closed. Here 
was man crawling on the earth, there 
was God hid  in_ infinity behind 
Nature. The two were an estranged and 
disunited duality. The material universe, 
with its vast array of physical forces, inter- 
vened and obstructed union. Now that 
the eye of the scientific observer has been 
quickened and opened by yoga, he at once 
removes the obstruction, pulls down the 
barrier, and advances to his God unim- 
peded. A divinity, hitherto apprehended 
mediately, is now perceived immediately. 
An absent God is now a present God. The 
separated two thus stand before each other 
face to face. Then union takes place 
through spiritual affinity as they approach 
each other. At first there is mutual attrac- 
tion, then coummunion, then intercom- 
munion, then absorption. Constant ister- 
course consolidates union, and makes it 
more real and sweet, till at last the bond’ 
of union becumes indissoluble. Now the 
yogi lives perpetually, as it were, in a flood 
of divine light, his hand always in the 
hands of the loving Father, his eye always 
fixed on his all-seeing eye. Every object 
opens a passage to God, and all Nature af- 
fords facilities for the most rapid pilgrim- 
age to his immediate presence. The de- 
votee goes through the sun and the moon 
into his God, and his God comes into him 
through the sun and the moon. The ob- 
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structing medium having been completely 
removed, the freest communication with 
Heaven is established, and an unconditional 
passport through any road, however appar- 
ently impassable, is secured. The yogi’s 
eye moves right and left, rans East, West, 
North and South, dashing through infi- 
nite space, and through every object, 
every force, every law in Nature mects his 
omnipresent King, and becomes one with 
him. 

Steam and electricity, light and heat 
directly reveal him. The force of gravita- 
tion is only a beautiful vista through which 
he is descried. The laboratory and the ob- 
servatory, the museum and the dissecting 
room are aglow with his presence. The 
microscope and the telescope, like sacred 
eyes, reveal new worlds of beauty. Every 
department of physical science heeomes a 
high road to the temple of the great Jeho- 
vah. When the yogi scientist observes the 
rolling planets above, as an astronomer 
from his high observatory, every discovery 
he makes leads him into the very bosom of 
that Mighty Architect who holds those 
stupendous orbs in his right hand. When 
he watches the movements of the winds, as 
a meteorologist, he distinctly feels in them 
the breath of Him who rides on the whirl- 
wind and shakes the universe by his power. 
The more he studies the mathematics and 
the mechanics of physical forces, the more 
vividly does he see the great Mathematician 
and Mechanic who has constructed this 
wondrous mechanism. Andif asa botanist 
or a3 a physiologist, he deals with the count- 
less forms of vegetable and animal life, his 
mind runs through all creature-life into the 
primary vitality of the Living God. Thus, 
through every department of science, he 
glides almost unconsciously into the imme- 
diate presence of the Person whom he rec- 
ognizes and adores as the Creator of the 
universe. 

The universe is the holy of holies, 
in which he always adores the omnipresent 
and omniactive God of Natural Theology. 
In his studies, his thoughts, his observa- 
tions and his devotions, he feels he is con- 
stantly encompassed by the presence of this 
science—God, with which he is now so thor- 
oughly identified in spirit as to form an in- 
separable union. The fiction of ar un- 
known or distant or sleeping divinity has 
completely disappeared, and the Living God 
of science brightens the whole universe. The 
true votary of science beholds everywhere 
the God of astronomy, the God of meteoro- 
logy, the God of chemistry, the God of geo- 
logy, the God of physiology and the God of 
medicine, and enters into deep communion 
with him. He sees before him the God of 
electricity and magnetism, the God of 
winds and tides, the God of light and 
sound, the God of eclipses and comets, the 
God of engineering and navigation, the 
God of agriculture and manufacture. And 
as he sees and adores his God in particular 
objects he magnifies the Supreme as sun- 
god, or us moon-god, as rain-god or fire- 
god, as hill-god or sea-god, as harvest- 
god or dollar-god. The burning presence 
of the Divine Person makes all matter di- 
vine, and converts the whole universe into 
avast burning ‘“‘bush.” And thus God- 
absorbed rishis, whetherof the old or the 
modern school, Eastern or Western, bap- 
tize themselves in divine water and feed on 
divine bread; see, hear, and touch divinity 
in all things, recognize divine science in all 
knowledge, walk with a divine Friend and 
rejoice ever in a Father's sweet and ever 
present reality. They see “all in God and 
God in all.” In this state of absorbing 
yoga, disunion is impossible. The yogi is 
80 perfectly one with his God that he can- 
not think him away from himself or the 
Universe. Separation is not merely a re- 
ligious difficulty or a devotional discomfort, 
but a psychological impossibility. God- 
consciousness becomes 80 overpowering at 
last that man. lives perpetually in the pres- 
ence of his Father, and finds it absolutely 
impossible to tear himself away from it. 
aseclation which makes disassociation an 
mpossibility is the hight of yoga com- 
aoe How happy are they who have 

ed this high state of spiritual culture 
prs grace of God; for they behold a 
plendent Light, a mighty Force, and an 
Meee Lape personality every- 
: objective yoga; such its 
Sod-vision, and such its joys. 
Hnaanaras, 





A WORD WITH EDMUND KIRKE. 


BY ALLEN A. WESLEY, 
A STUDENT tN Fisk Untversiry. 

Waite looking over the contents of a re- 
cent issue of Tak INDEPENDENT my atten- 
tion was especially directed to an article 
which was headed ‘‘Howshall the Negro be 
Educated?” Knowing that there is a good 
deal of discussion on that point just now, 
and being myself under instruction, I hoped 
to glean some new ideas. The article is 
written by Edmund Kirke; and by it I 
learned, to my astonishment, that the best 
way to educate the Negro is not to educate 
him at all, as he is only fit for manual labor. 
At first I was provoked to think that any 
man in this age could write such an article ; 
but then I remembered that it is only a 
short time since the idea has dawned upon 
some minds that the Negro skull is not cast 
iron or some other such substance, equally 
impenetrable. It cannot be that such an 
article will cause a ripple on the great ocean 
of public opinion at the North; and with 
any fair-minded man it will only be an in. 
centive to help the cause of higher educa- 
tion for the Negro. Mr. Kirke occupies 
nearly a page in showing ‘“‘ How the Negro 
shall [not] be educated.” We shall only 
take up a few of his statements. 

He first says that, while taking his dinner 
at a hotel in East Tennessee, he had for his 
waiter a young man of ebon blackness, who 
was bright and intelligent; but almost in 
the same breath he puts wordsin the young 
man’s mouth, which would not, at least, dis 
play a very high degree of intelligence. 
The story of the young man wasthat he was 
saving all his earnings to take him through 
a course at Fisk University. There isn’t a 
student in Fisk, except, perhaps, a few of 
the lowest grades in the model school—a 
school designed to give practice to those 
who expect to make teaching a life work— 
who would use language such as did the 
young man in question. Yet the writer says 
it emptied his pocket of every “loose dollar” 
it contained. After bidding John—this was 
the waiter’s ‘‘ only” name—good bye, Mr. 
Kirke left for Knoxville. The next day was 
Decoration Day, and, while he was seated at 
his window, observing the proceedings of 
the day, he saw, upon the opposite side of 
the street, the self-same Join, drunk. He 
had purchased his whisky with his ‘loose 
dollars” and was being led to jail. 
Granting that Mr. Kirke did have a 
waiter “‘ John,” and granting that he did give 
his ‘‘loose dollars,” and granting that this 
drunken man, whom he did not take the 
trouble to approach, but identified by a 
glimpse from a window on the opposite side 
of the street, was the self-same John, I 
ask are there no white impostors; and if Mr. 
Kirke had been taken in by some city sharp, 
would that be a sufficient reason for discon- 
tinuing all the universities in the land? Mr. 
Kirke says he did not regret his silver; for 
it gives point to his argument—viz., that a 
great many good people at the North are 
doing precisely what he did, giving money 
to support a totally wrong education of the 
blacks. The man to whom he gave his 
money got drunk. If this is the “ wrong 
education,” we heartily concur; and if the 
people of the North are giving money for 
this purpose we would admonish them to 
stop at once. Why does not Mr. Kirke se- 
lect some individual, upon whom he has 
spent his ‘‘ loose dollars” in really giving an 
education at Fisk—if he ever gave a dollar 
for such a purpose—and show by that the 
uselessness of such a course? 

The writer further states that it is his 
convaption that the instruction given, even 
in the higher branches of the common 
schools, is worse than wasted on the Negro; 
for it gives him ideas above his station, and 
leads to unthrift, idleness, dissipation and 
vice. How will this strike a New Eng- 
lander? Education leads to unthrift, idle- 
ness and vice. Mr. Kirke is ever oblivious 
of the fact that this is an age when the child 
at its mother’s knee is taught the orbits of 
the heavenly bodies. Education is the 
Negro’s boon; and he has “ealized this from 
the time when the clock struck the hour of 
his emancipation, If Nature, he says, has 
given here and there the Southern blaek 
the capacity for higher work, he will be sure 
to fit himself for it as did Lincoln and 
Franklin, without the aid of universities 
especially provided for him. This is the 
old and worn-out argument formerly used 











against a liberal education; and now, in the 
agonies of death, it finds.a friend in the 
person of Mr. Kirke, who turns it upon the 
poor blacks. 

The next thing we learn is that the Negro 
is, by birth and natural capacity, fitted for 
only manual labor. This is the exploded 
doctrine of ante-bellum days. No one 
holds such a view now but those who ad- 
vocate only industrial schools. He who 
now holds such views must literally 

“Place his foot upon the page 
And brace against tie coming age.” 

‘**In a somewhat extended observation 
of the Southern Negro since his emancipa- 
tion,” says the writer, ‘I have failed to 
see one who has been made a better man 
or a better citizen by this higher education. 
On the contrary I know of very many who 
have been morally and socially ruined by 
it.” This argument reminds me very much 
of an old lady who advised me not to go to 
school, as it makes men bad. She had de- 
posited some money in bank and the presi- 
dent of the bank had run away; conse- 
quently she thought education’ the cause. 
* You see,” said she, ‘all these folks can 
figure and cheat; and if they didn’t have 
education they couldn't do it.” 

As Mr. Kirke seems to have Fisk Univer- 
sity in mind I would ask him to take up a 
Fisk catalogue and look over the names of 
the alumni. He will find there men and 
women who are holding very responsible 
positions. Among them a college presi- 
dent, a principal of a state normal school, 
young men pursuing professional courses 
in Yale and other institutions, young men 
and women in charge of city schools, etc. 
How can Mr. Kirke reconcile this with his 
statement? He says that some lady, who is 
educating the blacks, told him that the 
brightest of her girls, whom she took 
through the higher branches, had gone to 
the bad. Mr. Kirke seems to rejoice in the 
fact that he can find one woman who is un- 
willing or unable to comprehend the exact 
condition of the Negro. He takes the tes- 
timony of one and makes a sweeping gener- 
alization for 6,500,000 people. We do not 
believe that anybody, except Mr. Kirke, 
claims that higher education placts one 
above temptation, so that he cannot fall. 
However, it does draw out the powers 
and faculties of men and makes them 
stronger and the better able to resist temp- 
tation. 

Every large city can furnish numbers of 
women of other 1aces who have not only 


had an education, but wealth besides, and 
a they are found in places of low estate. 
Joes this show that the institution in which 
they have received their instruction caused 
their ruin? It may be true that some have 
fallen; but there is no class under Heaven 
that has not had a like experience. Yet the 
cause is not found in higher education. If 
Mr. Kirke would know the truth concern- 
ing the girls, why does he not visit the 
young ladies’ seminary, at Fisk University, 
the largest and most complete one for col- 
ored girls in the country, where both the 
head and heart are educated? esWhy do 
he not come and get the testimony of the 
workers in this and kindred institutions? 

‘Not one Southern black in a hundred 
is now a good cook, house servant, farmer 
and mechanic,” says the article. How is 
this? The Negro is and has been for 200 
years doing house- serving, farming, cook- 
ing, and, to a Pes degree, mechanical 
labor. Has he all at once lost these arts? 
If he has, who is now occupied in these 
pursuits in the South? 

“Tama friend to the Negro,” says Mr. 
Kirke, in conclusion. When we remember 
that Brutus was a friend to Crsar, and 
that Judas was even a disciple of Christ, 
we are not astonished to learn that Edmund 
Kirke is our friend. 
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MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
ITS HISTORY AND METHODS, 





BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 





AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE BarTist AUTUMNAL CoN- 
FERENCE IN Boston. 


My right to study and reach my own conclu- 
sions concerning the Bible is the proof of every 
other man’s right to study and reach his conclu- 
sions concerning the Bible. With this right is 
conjoined the duty to unite with those who will 
preserve inviolate what we hold to be the truth, 

I shall use modern criticism to’ signify all the 
processes of investigation in the Bible which issue 
in its interpretation ; and in this short sketch I 
can give no more than the merest outlines of the 
course of opinion during one of the greatest in- 
tellectual epochs. 

The right and duty of every man to study the 
Bible and the freedom of conscience were the 
battle-cries of the Reformation, Occasional de- 
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fectiong from this high standard by Luther and 
others, while they compromised, did not efface 
thesé fundamental principles. To the century of 
the Reformation succeeded the century of a mis- 
use of creeds, by making them the primary test 
of right thought as to the Bible, and making the 
Bible a dry storehouse for supports of the creed. 
The inevitable result followed ; the vigorous lifé 
of the Spirit through the word of God was lost ; 
the creed became the policeman’s law, and every 
one was professedly orthodox; but behind the 
profession of the creed the life of great numbers 
of ministers and laymen was a scandal on creed 
and Bible. Asa protest against this crying hy- 
pocrisy Pietism arose, but it was met by Protest- 
ants with all the scorn with which Rome met 
Luther; and Pietism disappeared from public 
view to unite with the humble and obscure Mora- 
vians in blessing every continent with its testi- 
mony to Jesus, Orthodoxy was victorious, rigid, 
persecuting, and loose in life, when Frederick the 
Great took the throne of Prussia, to raise her by a 
bound to one of the great powers, to loose every 
shackle of creed from the press and to bring in 
Voltage and the French Deists as his best friends, 
The salons of Paris then set the fashion in 
thought and speech and act for every court in 
Europe ; and infidelity to God and man was the 
Paris fashion, if we believe the French contem- 
porary writers and the historians of later days. 

Every professor and pastor in Germany was a 
government officer; and government officers 
quickly feel the air from the throne. No wonder 
men ran to extremes under this hitherto un- 
known, undreamed of iiberty and these chilling 
blasts from Berlin. The press poured forth a 
torrent of antichristian literature. Every 
scribbler had his fling at the Bible. Lessing, the 
father of modern German secular literature, 
helped on the storm by publishing at intervals 
the “Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” which were a Ger- 
man statement of the French rough rejection of 
the Bible as an imposture. No adequate reply 
was made; and slowly but surely the lecture- 
rooms and pulpits were infectéd with the pre- 
vailing spirit. “ ‘ 

At Leipzig Ernesti taught that the Bible was 
to be interpreted just as any other work of anti- 
quity, and at Halle, the former home of 
Pietism, Semler tanght that the Old Testament 
was of no practical use and very little of the New 
Testament was helpful; that the Bible was in no 
proper sense history; that the canon of the 
books was a mass of errors; that Jesus and the 
Apostles accommodated their teaching to the ig- 
norance and superstition of their times. Butif the 
Bible is to be judged as any other book, then any 
other book is to be judged as the Bible ; and clearer 
brains than Semler’s soon perceived that this 
was to deny the sincerity of any history and to 
cover all literature with a quibbling skepticism. 
Over against the assertion of imposture, and the 
denial of the sincerity of the history in the 
Bible, Eichhorn and Paulus and their followers 
asserted the validity of the history in general. 
But they held that these writings came from the 
childhood of the race. We shall reach the facts 
of their history only by disentangling them from 
the mistaken beliefs, by translating the language 
of childhood into the more purely natural and 
philosophical of our day, The Bible teaches noth- 
ing more than mere morality. All this was but 
slightly removed from the position of Ernesti 
and Semler ; yet it was a move in the right direc- 
tion; the Bible was assumed to be sincere his+ 
tory, only awaiting a better interpretation. 


From 1750 to 1800, while both Old and New 


Testaments were brought under discussion as 
the two parts of one book, it was the Old Testa- 
ment that bore the brunt of the attack and 
found no capable defender. The onset was 
halted at the New Testament. But for the second 
half century of modern criticism, the New Testa- 
ment receives from the critics most attention, 
while the criticism of the Old Testament pro- 
ceeds with less public strife, The dominant 
critic of the New Testament at the beginning of 
this century was Paulus, He professed to give 
the only correct and possible explanation of this 
childhood history by separating the facts from 
the supernatural dress that covered them. All 
the statements of the New Testament were inter- 
preted either as the outcome of occurrences ac~- 
cording to the laws of Nature, or of an intent to 
teach only morality; Jesus was not a super- 
natural person ; he was a wise and virtuous man 
whose acts of kindness, of medical skill, aided at 
times by good luck, were magnified by his follow- 
ers to miracles. The burden of Paulus’s works is 
to sustain his denial of the supernatural, not to 
discover new truth ; and the expositions he gives 
demand a faith altogether beyond our present 
nature. 

Paulus and Wegscheider represent, on the ex- 
poaitory and doctrinal sides, the high-water mark 
of unadulterated rationalism. But under the 
lead of Schleiermacher another school of thought 
is fast rising. It asserts that the Christian con- 
sciousness ia a better test of truth than the much 
vaunted but undefined reason, and that the 
longings of the Christian heart were satisfied 
only in Jesus, whose life was continued in his 
Church, so that Christian faith was historical as 
well as spiritual. To this school Jegus isa su- 
pernatural person, and the Bible is a book for 
the heart and life. Adreamy philosophy and 
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hardly reverent treatment of the Bible charac- 
terize some of this school; while, on the other 
side, its followers were bringing forth works of 
vast constructive importance in interpretation, 
history and philology, and at the same time 

holars of all shades of opinion were making 
the text, the literature, the history, the theology, 
the interpretation of the Bible, and the history 
and doctrine of the Christian Church, the 
object of their studies, and were giving to the 
world in all these departments works which have 
been the basis of subsequent advance in modern 
criticism. Gesenius’s Grammar and Lexicon 
revolutionized the study of Hebrew, and Winer’s 
‘* Grammar of New Testament Greek” set bounds 
to the lawless assumptions of preceding inter- 
pretation, and made expositions like those of 
Paulus impossible of acceptance on purely lin- 
guistic grounds. We all owe a great debt to 
these scholars, whose labors have smoothed the 
path for us. 

Hitherto the Old and New Testaments had 
been explained by the leaders of parties on theo- 
ries that halted and limped and were ofgn left 
in the lurch by their advocates. No theory had 
beea successfully carried through either Testa- 
ment, This was seen by a clear-eyed young man, 
of great mental vigor, who had drunk in the phi- 
losophy of Hegel and longed to distinguivh him- 
self in the learned world. He saw and set forth 
with startling clearness the wretched inconse- 
quence of Semler and Eichhorn and Paulus. 
Their theories untied no knots. Their natural 
explanations were more unnatural than the mira- 
cles of the Bible. To hold the New Testament as 
history, and to explain away its facts by natural 
causes, is to put ite history in the same crucible 
and evaporate it. If, according to Goethe and 
Hegel, the idea is the permanent reality, and the 
facts are only the incomplete and transient cloth- 
ing of these realities, to be interpreted by the 
idea which struggled for expression through 
them, then the permanent in the Bible was the 
fundamental idea. The facts might be rejected, 
yea, the book itself thrown to the winds, but the 
eternal ideas set forth in the Bible would remain 
as they had existed before the Bible was written. 
It was to apply these views to the New Testa- 
ment under the term of myth, that is, * pre- 
Christian ideas clothed in historic dress in saga,” 
that Strauss devoted his fine, analytic powers and 
wondrous ability for work. Learning of no 
mean order, keen insight into the difficulties of 
opponents, a style clear as crystal, were the 
helpers of a logic Strauss deemed impregnable, 
as it denied both history and fact to the New 
Testament, and left nothing behind but a few 
ideas of bare morality, around whose nakedness 
was thrown the compassionate woven wind of 
myth. 

The school of critics of earnest Christian feel- 
ing saw in this work the gauge of a battle for the 
very essence of spiritual religion. That battle 
call drew out a host of giants in reply ; and the 
mythical theory of the New Testament was soon 
a thing of the past, so dead thatits defender 
was glad to scek some other refuge. 

The mythical theory was shown to be untenable ; 
but another battle was to be fought. If there 
were no historical facts at the basis of Christian- 
ity, then we must doubt all Church history ; and 
secular history must be judged by the same 
tests. To account for the Church and its history, 
and yet reject the New Testament as trustworthy 

“history, together with all other supernaturalism— 
this was the task attempted by the Tiibingen 
School, The theory applied to the New Testa- 
ment was that men are ruled by unconscious 
tendencies, which gradually become controlling 
ideas ;and these controlling ideas in the Church 
of the second century evolved the books of the 
New Testament, excepting four epistles of Paul. 
It was also held that, owing to the excited con- 
troversies in the Early Church, we cannot appeal 
to it for evidence. In other words, the Saviour 
did not create, by revelation and by his spirit, 
the Church ; but the Church created the repre- 
sentation of the Saviour in the New Testament. 
These views were supported by great learning 
and defended by replies of equal learning and 
sounder reasoning ; and there are few now who 
follow Baur’s lead, except at a long distance. 

Let us look back. Germany has tried and re- 
jected the following theories, which deny the 
supernatural as insufficient to answer the Bible: 
The theory of imposture; the theory of a a his- 
tory with its explanation in natural causes and 
mere morality; the theory of myths, legends, 
sagas—that is, ideas which are the common inher- 
itance of all men clothed in a factitious garb ; the 
theory of an evolution of the Bible by the Church, 
without supernatural aid. This is a vast gain on 





the negative side. On the positive side, 
the text of the New Testament has 
been settled on a firmer basis than ever 


before; the canon has been supported by a mass 
of proofs, drawn from internal and external evi- 
dence; the grammar and lexicography of the 
New Testament have been elaborated and have 
set bounds to possible philological assumptions ; 
the history of New Testament times has been 
wrought out with a completeness unknown be- 
fore; and the New Testament as literature, and 
on its human side, bas been brought into clearer 


ht. 
— we shalldo Germany a great wrong if we 





suppose that these have becn the only triumphs | ditioned by its subject; and biblical inter- 


of the Bible there. During all these years of 
doubt in learned circles there have been hearts 
and homes and pulpits where God’s Word was 
the feast of the soul. To Germany we must go 
to find the most remarkable missionary societies of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There, 
too, we must go for many a hymn of exalted faith, 
the condensed theology of the brain and heart 
taught by the Holy Spirit. 

Of late years a very vigorous school of critics, 
fine scholars, and clear, strong writers, has pro. 
posed as a scientific result an entire reconstruc- 
tion of Old Testament literature and history, 
This school professes to treat the New Testament 
with respect, but denies the validity of 1ts testi- 
mony to the old ;and it also assumes as axioms 
in Old Testament interpretation, all the theories 
which have been rejected respecting the New. 
This school holds that the original Hebrew text 
has been often retouched by editors; that, the 
historical books not being trustworthy records, 
some parts of the prophetical books, being the 
earhest records, are the criteria for all the rest; 
that the history of Israel, according to the earliest 
records and the last sifting of facts from the 
contradictory historical books, begins with the 
people heathen, having some rude sacrifices and 
a tribal deity, called Jahve. This people gradually 
enters and obtains supremacy in Canaan, where 
they, tayght by the Canaanites, learn to observe 
more festivals and better sacrifices. In time the 
ritual and ceremonial law is elaborated and de- 
creed by self-seeking priests; and these pricsts 
also compile the canonical histories—a mixture 
of truth, myth, legend and saga—to suit their 
purposes, while the nobler and moral men, 
the prophets, strive against the debasing ten- 
dencies of people and priests,and,rising with the 
unconscious evolution of the ethical idea, finally 
preach ethical monotheism ; for which the world 
is indebted to them alone. By these results the 
Pentateuch is decided to be a compilation by 
priests during and after the exile. The grand 
result ix, there is nothing supernatural in the 
Old Testament ; its only end is to teach a refined 
morality. ‘The only sin is a failure in morals ; 
the only salvation is a progress in morals and 
deliverance from oppression, As Baur made the 
Church the creator of Jesus, so this school makes 
Moses and the prophets the creators of Jehovah. 

The foregoing is an outline of the views of the 
leaders, Reuss, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade and 
others. Behind them follow, near or far, various 
types of compromise. But compromises never 
avail much in a battle. The leaders declare 
plainly they must have all or nothing ; and they 
do not think highly of the logic of the compro- 
misers. 

In all works of criticism of the Bible it is the 
fundamental idea of God that yoverns the work ; 
and in this school it is their theology which 
molds and formulates every part and the whole. 
To this theology the New Testament is the most 
positive contradiction. Here extreme critics 
agree completely with the most reverent believers. 
Prof. Kuenen says: ‘It is the common convic- 
tion of all the writers of the New Testament that 
the Old Testament is inspired by God, and is 
thus invested with divine authority. It is un- 
necessary to support these statements by quoting 
passages. Such passages are, as every one knows, 
very numerous,” (“‘ Prophets,” p. 448). And be_ 
lievers in the divine authority of the New Testa. 
ment will honor the frankness of Prof. Kuenen 
when he adds: “‘ The New Testament’s judgment 
eoncerning the origin and nature of the prophet- 
ical expectations, and concerning their relation to 
the historical reality, may be regarded as diamet. 
rically opposed to ours.” (Ibid. ) 

Against their assertion that the world is in- 
debted to the Jews for the discovery of monothe- 
ism, Egyptologists tell us that monotheism was 
the only basis and explanation of Egyptian re- 
ligion ; and Delitzsch tells us the same of Assyr- 
ian religion. This new theory of Israel's history 
must also make its count with the now two largest 
literatures of antiquity, Egyptian and Assyrian ; 
with the constantly increasing monuments of the 
art of these lands, with the histories of these 
lands, with the history of ritual in these lands, 
and with the present state of the sciences of com- 
parative ethnology and geography, which bids 
us see China and all Eastern and Southern Asia 
in active commerce by land and sea with Western 
Asia and Egypt long before the Exodus. ‘The new 
theory misconceives the position of Israel in the 
midst of all this strong, pulsating life of the sur- 
rounding nations. 


THE METHOD OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


So far as there are scientific laws governing 
biblical criticism every intelligent scholar of 
every school of criticism acknowledges them and 
works by them. The result of the legitimate ap- 
plication of these laws is cheerfully acknowl- 
edged. These laws are not new ; they are old and 
self-evident. They antedate modern criticism, 
and direct the most conservative as well as the 
most extreme. Yet there is no assertion more 
constant in extreme modern criticism than that 
it is ascience working by absolute laws whose re- 
sults are indisputable, with the implication that, 
like other sciences, the state of the mind and 
heart of the critic toward the Bible is not to be 
taken into account. But every science is con- 





pretation is conditioned by the Bible. 
When, therefore, extreme modern  criti- 
cism tells us its highest achievement is 
“a conception of the religious develop- 
ment of Israel totally different from that of 
the Old Testament itself, and a delineation of 
primitive Christianity in characteristics which 
the most keen-sighted reader would not recog- 
nize in the New Testament,” (‘‘ Van Goens, Rev. 
Theol. et de Phil.” 1881,p. 166) we say this, what- 
ever it may be, is confessedly not interpretation, 
and hence not biblical science. The biblical 
critic, who knows no dependence on the Spirit of 
God, fails in the most important part of biblical 
interpretation ; there is no mental affinity be- 
tween the interpreter and his author. The high- 
est German authority bids us judge historians 
by their personal character; and the highest of 
all authorities tells us that it is the Spirit who 
alone shall guide us into all truth. 

This extreme school of modern criticism is 
fond of claimizg freedom from all presupposi- 
tions, This boast of freedom from presupposi- 
tion is the proclamation of sad ignorance of 
self. No man ever has, no man can come to the 
study of the Bible free from presupposition. 
Nor does the Bible contemplate such readers, 
It demands as a sine qua non of right inter- 
pretation the seeker's belief that he is a guilty 
sinner. To this prepossession “ its doors stand 
open wide on Calvary.” 

This school professes to be free from dog- 
matism, and unsparingly condemns dogmatism 
in others. Free from dogmatism! What lean 
and beggarly specimens the works of many 
modern critics would be if all pure dogmatism 
were eliminated from them. In every biblical 
book interpretation must always issue in the- 
ology as its last synthesis; and this theology 
must return to modify the interpretation, or the 
author is misrepresented. 

This school claims, by undeniable criteria, to 
detect the faintest shades of style and apportion 
to numerous original authors not only parts of 
chapters, but minute parts of sentences. But 
not one of them is willing to try his hand at a 
similar procedure with composite works of the 
present day. Nor would the rough methods 
applied by them to the language of the Bible be 
tolerated for a moment if applied to Milton or 
Schiller or Racine. There is nothing more con- 
fidently assumed as proved beyond question than 
that the names Jehovah and Elohim are the 
pre-eminent marks of different writers in the 
Pentateuch. This theory, as it first arose from 
Madam de Tencin’s coterie of doubt in Paris, 
had a semblance of probability which has been 
destroyed by the present assumption that the 
Jehovist and Elohist were contemporary, living 
but a few miles apart and worshiping the same 
God under the same name. At best the theory 
was a rough cleaver, wherewith to dissect the 
system of veins and nerves ; but if itis to stand 
it greatly needs repair. 

The Bible remains the same through all the 
years. For all that modern criticism brings us 
as the tested product of sound investigation 
every intelligent lover of the Bible will be grate- 
ful. All ill-founded or unfounded theories about 
the Bible are only passing clouds. They may 
lead some to doubt the divine truth and power 
of the Bible. But he who knows in his deepest 
consciousness his sin and his salvation by Jesus 
finds, where others doubt and starve, the shep- 
herd’s pastures of tender grass and the still 


ART IN THE HOME. 
IX. 


Ant in the home can find no more fitting 
place than in the dining-room. What, you will 
say, shall this craze for decorative art reach 
down even to so gross a thing as eating? To be 
sure. There is nothing that is good for us to do 
that art should not touch; and eating need not 
be a gross thing. It is one of the mission of art 
to keep even the commonest things of life from 
being gross. Even into the kitchen we will go 
presently with our rules of art; and the cook’s 
trays and pans shall shine with their “‘ grace and 
glimmer of romance.” Siuce it is desirable that 
everybody should have something nice to eat, is 
it not fitting that everybody should have a nice 
place to eat his or her something nice in? 

In planning a house, a large dining-room 
should be provided for. Though the family be 
small, there is in a large dining-room a sugges- 
tion of hospitality, of possible guests. The room 
should be large enough for the family and the 
family friends. Let us have an open grate for 
warmth and cheer and ventilation. Many a 
good dinner has been spoiled because served in a 
closeroom, The walls should be covered with a 
rich paper, or be colored more richly than in 
other rooms, since they are to have little other 
decoration. There are few pictures, and only of 
the most cheerful subjects. Perhaps a few well- 
executed family portraits may be hung here, 
since the faces of friends are never out of place 
in the dining-room. The dining-room wall is, too, 





a fitting place to put quaint and curious and rich 
bits of table china ; plates of rare colors and de. 
sign, hung in rows, break up the surfaces, In g 
corner cupboard or behind the glass doors of 
cabinets, one may keep the rarest treasures, such 
as old Venetian drinking glasses or specimens of 
ancestral egg-shell china, which are 80 delicate 
that even a breath upon them is dangerons to 
their safety. Have nothing about that is easily 
broken by being handled. A whole party may be 
thrown into gloom by the handling and breaking 
of anold piece of unreplaceable china or glass, 
Let the sideboard be decorated with the finest 
silver the house affords, and only with finely 
wrought silver. The stamped-out vessels in 
plated ware, may do well enough for common 
use, but should never be brought out for show, 
If there is no silver let there be put here the 
largest and handsomest pieces of china or 
crockery the house affords. 

Before all things, don’t have anything on the 
walls that will overshadow the beauty of the 
table. Let that, in all its appointments, be the 
one center of grace in the room. Don’t let the 
table be simply a feeding place for the body. Let 
the soul be fedas well. No more or surely do we 
assimilate the beef-steaks and potatoes than we 
assimilate the suggestions of grace and beauty 
that help in their service. The ugliness of 
ugly things makes an impression upon eur 
souls and lives no less than the beauty of beau- 
tiful things. What we look at, no less than what 
we eat, becomes a part of ourselves, The sim- 
plest acts of life become clothed with dignity if 
we realize this. The family table may become 
an educative influence in our lives no less than 
the family library or the familv piano. 

In our ideal house the table 1s beautiful. No 
matter how simple the meal, the table should be 
attractive. That it should be the perfection of 
tidiness goes without saying. White cloths 
and white dishes are no longer satisfactory, 
We must have more than blank, staring cleanli- 
ness. The commonest dishes are now to be had 
in good shapes and in beautiful colors. China 
and Japan have been pouring ceramic wealth 
upon us, until it is possible to buy 
good oriental table wares at the price we used to 
pay for the commonest stone ware. And itis no 
longer thought necessary that every dish should 
match every oth: r dish. So long as there is har- 
mony, let there be variety of form and of color. 
Here is a description of a pretty table, clipped 
from a newspaper. It was in a house where the 
laws of beauty have been for years a law of the 
family life, and the love of truest art a prevailing 
influence. Speaking of the dining-room, the 
writer says: ... “It was prepared for a tea- 
party. A cut-glass epergne, filled with flowers, 
stood in the center of the table. The china was 
all of different patterns, delicate and beautiful, 
a few pieces being of dark crimson, with black 
Syrian letters ornamenting the edges. Even the 
little linen napkins were worthy of attention, 
being prettily fringed and embroidered in one 
corner with a motto, a line of poetry from some 
quaint author, wrought in Kensington stitchery. 
Two glass cabinets filled with curious china, some 
historical and some new, adorn the walls, while 
the chairs and floors are of honest pine wood, 
the former in simple, graceful patterns, aud the 
latter beautifully polished.” And everything in 
this room vas designed and wrought under the 
supervision of the dwellers in the house, and at 
no great expenditure of money. 

We may not be able to have a cut-glass 
epergne on the table; but none are too poor to 
have a simple vase of flowers, or a growing 
plant, with its unsightly pot covered with a 
band of pretty paper, or a bright-colored napkin 
wrapped about it. Or we may even dispense with 
the vase, if we have a golden pumpkin at hand; 
let that be made the vase, and filled with sprays 
of fern, and rest upon a star of velvety mullein 
leaves, arranged about a circle. A blaze of color 
in the center of the table may be made by 4 
handful of Autumn leaves. 





Science. 


Many of the speculations referring to the 
cross-fertilizations which are continually 4p- 
pearing in scientific serials make pleasant read- 
ing thongh scarcely meriting the name of 
“science.” Still it is profitable to note the 
“ whereas,” though we may not be struck by the 
“wherefore.” Of this class is a paper recently 
contributed to the London Journal of Botany, 
regarding the common wild Arum of England, 
Arum maculatum, which the author of the 
paper believes to be arranged for cross-fertiliza- 
tion, if it really ought not to be classed among 
carnivorous plants. In our country contribu- 
tors to scientific literature, at least some of 
them, get badly “sat down upon” by their 
brethren if they do not happen to find out that 
what they offer as new has been already discov- 
ered and recorded ; and they deserve to be. In 
Europe the same care to search for the credit 
due to prior observers is not as well taken ; and 
in this very paper it is shown that the evolution 
of heat in the Arum during anthesis, and 
attracted so much attention a few years before, 
was noted in the Phytologist, an 
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during the year 1857, This paper, however, is use- 
ful as a confirmation of this curious fact. About 
the time of opening the heat in the spathe regis- 
tered 58 ; but when the little flowers in the spathe 
blossomed the thermometer indicated 71 deg. in 
the ‘clubby portion of the spadix.” This increased 
temperature continued for about five or six hours, 
the peculiar and disagreeable odor being co- 
existent with the elevated temperature. During 
this period small flies, of various species, are at- 
tracted, which find their way to the base of the 
spathe, but find the sloping sides of the col- 
umn too steep to climb, and so have to remain im- 
prisoned till the anthers mature, when they are 
able to get out, fly away, with pollen all over them, 
and then (but this part is guess-work) go to 
other flowers with the pollen, and thus cross- 
fertilize the latter flowers. As many as 377 flies 
have been found imprisoned in a single spathe. 
Adozen or 80 are often found dead; and the 
author, imagining this implied something ‘“‘ car- 
nivorous,” applied to Mr. A. W. Bennett, who 
discourages the suggestion. Mr. Bennett, how- 
ever, notes that ‘“‘the stigmatic hairs at the 
apex of the ovary have for their function the 
excit t of the emi of pollen tubes, and 
the conduction of these to the ovules,” It has 
been for some time suspected that pollen tubes 
often find their way to the ovules otherwise 
than by the flat ‘stigmatic surface” of the pis- 
til; and that in this way some of the apparent 
contradictions of observers in connection with 
cross-fertilization may be explained and har- 
monized. But though there are Anerican sug- 
gestions to this effect, this remark of Mr. Ben- 
nett is the first time the writer of this para- 
graph has noted that a similar belief has 
ground in the Old World. 





....The extensive ravages of the grape-root 
louse, now popularly as well as scientifically 
known as Phylloxera, in the vineyards of the Old 
World, lead the vignerons to look anxiously for 
any hope of out-maneuvering the enemy. Just 
now they are jubilant over the probable sucess 
of the tuberous rooted species of Cochin China 
and Central Africa, which,although the seeds were 
introduced but two years or so ago, have already 
borne fruit. The bunches are quite large—rather 
larger that in our American native grapes—and 
the berries are nearly the size of a popular kind 
known among us as the Clinton. The fruit is 
said to yield a fair proportion of alcohol, and to 
make good wine. The clusters of fruit are mvure 
like a mass of small bunches, such as some of our 
Ampelopsis might give, and indeed the grape 
seems to be allied to this section of vitaceous 
plants. We have in Tcxas a species known as 
Vitis incisa, which is tubereus and herbaceous 
as this is, also allied to Ampelopsis; but the 
fruit is very small and of no value that we know 
of. As the enthusiasm for it seems in a measure 
born of despair with the old time grape, we shall 
have to wait a time before its exact value shall 
be determined. 


....Astronomers do not seem disposed to ac- 
cept Mr. E. J. Stone’s explanation of the apparent 
irregularities of the moon’s motion as the result 
of a virtual change of the unit of time involvedin 
the change from the older solar tables to the newer 
ones of Hansen and Leverrier. They point out 
that the effect of this change upon the moon’s 
calculated place would be nowhere nearly so large 
as Mr. Stone has indicated ; and furthermore that 
the errors of the moon’s place, instead of contin- 
ually increasing, and that with growing rapidity, 
as they should do on Mr, Stone’s hypothesis, seem 
to have reached a maximum some three years 
ago, and now to be actually decreasing a little. 
The late Astronomer Royal, Professor Newcomb, 
M. Gaillot and several other astronomers of dis- 
tinction, have all indicated their dissent from his 
opinion ;and altogether it seems now probable 
that the question of the moon’s irregular move- 
ment is as far from solution as ever. 


...»The striking resemblance, in‘size, form and 
movements, of the South American sphinx 
meth, Macroglossa Titan, to humming-birds, 
which has been noticed by Bates, Fritz Miiller, 
and others, and referred to the similarity in their 
habits, is believed by Dr. Krause tobe a case of 
protective mimicry, the muths benefiting by tLeir 
resemblance to the birds, which have few winged 
enemi The cl of the resemblance is 
Supposed also to protect the moths from the 
humming-birds, which always give chase when 
th y recognize them. ‘To do away with an ob- 
jection that might be urged from the similar ap- 
pearance of European Macroglosse, which have 
no humming-birds to imitate, it is assumed either 
that these birds occurred in Europe in jate ter- 
tiary times,or that the moths are recent importa- 
tions from the New World. 


--+-The Navy Department publishes a very 
creditable astronomical work, the telegraphic 
determination of a series of longitudes on the 
East coast of Asia, by Lieut.-Commander F. M. 
Green, assisted by Lieut,-Commander ©. H. 
Davis and Lieut. J. A. Norris, The stations 
Were Singapore, Cape St. James, Batavia, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Amoy, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Yoko- 
hama and Wiadiwostok. The longitude of the 
latter station had been before determined by 


Russian and the American result 
“grees within 4-10 of a second. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARIANS IN COUNCIL. 


Tue recent meeting of the American Public 
Health Association devoted itself toa range of 
subjects and a method of skilled inquiry which 
cannot but be of lasting service to sanitary 
science and art in this country. Malaria, which, 
in its wide extent and in its protean forms, 
effects uhe vitality of so many thousands, was the 
the subject of most valuable papers and discus- 
sions. Six papers, representing six different sec- 
tions of the country, sought to express not only 
the particular views of the authors, but the facts 
in evidence in respect to it, What we do know 
and what we do not know were clearly stated 
While it was generally admitted that there is an 
unknown biological factor which classes it with 
the germ diseases, yet there was a singular 
unanimity as to the means of prevention. Kvery 
paper and every discussion certified and em- 
phasized heat, moisture and vegetable decay as 
the occasions, if not the primary cause of its de- 
velopment. More than ever before, a belief in 
the power of water from malarious swamps, at 
certain seasons, to cause malaria was sustained. 
It was shown that malaria might gather in damp 
cellars, kept warm in Winter, or in cities pro- 
tected from frost, so that even in Winter and in 
a cold climate there may be present local condi- 
tions favorable to the disease. Its more 
common occurrence, in colder latitudes, 
was shown to be exceptional and to be accounted 
for by the changes which modern con- 
struction is constantly causing. The prophy- 
lactic power of right living, of cleanliness, of dry 
dwelling places, and of the avoidance of night 
exposures, as well as the value of quinine as a 
preventive, were emphasized. We are not to con- 
fuse what we do know by ruminating upon what 
we do not know. There were men in that 
convention, who, to-day, would take a centract to 
rid Staten Island of malaria if they could be pro- 
vided with the money and the authority to apply, 
both as to locality and person, what is well known. 
Whatever diversity of views there might have 
been as to the primordial factor, never has there 
been expressed such consonance of view as to the 
importance of drainage, dry subsoil, proper liv- 
ing, and as to the practical methods of avoiding 
malaria. Nextin importance we place the time 
which was devoted to physical training and phys- 
ical culture. The great sanitary reform is to be 
a school reform. Prof. Sargent, of Cambridge, 
with admirable skill, outlined the relations of 
physical and mental training and the plans by 
which, instead of muscle-strength,we should seek 
to build up the whole body so as to have it com- 
pacted together, so that each member should 
sustain its part, or, in case of defect, so ad- 
just itself that the man should be the best that 
his type allowed, Prof. Watson, in a similar 
way, illustrated what training can do, and showed 
how fundamental to all practical education is this 
matter of bodily school discipline. The result 
was the moving of a special committee of school 
hygiene, not to emphasize the importance of 
the thing, but to outline just what needs to be 
done. 

‘The control and removal of all decomposable 
material from households” drew out papers and 
discussions from many of the most notable au- 
thorities in the country,and will put in print very 
important guides for future reference. It is ev- 
ident that the problem to be grappled with is 
pretty well understood. There was a consensus 
of opinion that perfect safety in the use of ‘‘mod- 
ern household appliances” is attainable, althongh 
for many reasons difficult of securement. The diffi- 
culties are those of imperfect skill and dishonest 
workmanship. Another difficulty is that so many 
architects, builders and mechanics, assume that 
they know all that is necessary about sanitary 
matters from what they have picked up in their 
business and that so many house-owrmers have 
some pet little hygienic scheme of their own, 
which flatters their originality. Until it comes 
to be recognized that the sanitarian is an expert, 
or has the “ spirit of the adepte,” as much as the 
chemist, the physician, the lawyer, or any one 
else we consult for special skill, we shall have 
these ‘‘dabs at sanitation” and marred lives or 
premature deaths as a result. 

In the papers and discussions on foods, the 
relations of food and force were defined and the 
evils resulting from adulterated foods portrayed ; 
yet a distinction was drawn between harmful 
adulterants and those which are only commercial 
frauds. This gave rise to a pithy ethical discus- 
sion. A Michigan professor claimed that Amer- 
icans eat too much sugar, and that its adultera- 
tion with harmless mixtures was, as with mavy 
other things, a great advantage to health; also 
that it and several other adulterante ought not to 
be interfered with by this association. Others 
claimed that fraud of any kind has unhealthy 
results, and that the effect is to reduce the food 
value, especially with the poorer classes. It must 
be admitted that this subject is both sanitary and 
commercial, and it is hard to tell just where the 
sanitarian shall draw the line. 

In the department of vital statistics it was 
aptly shown that we need to deal closely with the 
great movements of population and with all that 








effects personal or race vitality. Statistics of 
disease, as well as of death, would be of great ad- 
vantage. We must, also, by our birth record find 
out the age or kind of material with which evil 
forces have to deal. The care and control of 
races aud of the personal vitality of stock or of 
families, and the pointing out of the great opera- 
tive causes of physical degeneration opens up a 
subject of great social and national interest, 

It can be said as a whole that no body of 
papers and discussions has ever gone forth from 
the American press fuller of important sanitary 
information than will be this ninth volume of 
this association. 





Nine members of the Managing Commit 
tee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens met recently in this city. It was the 
second annual meeting of the committee. At 
the election of directors for the school, Professor 
Van Benachoten, of Wesleyan, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Professor Packard, of Yale, the present di- 
rector, Professor Gildersleeve, of johns Hopkins, 
was elected to succeed Professor Van Benscho- 
ten the following year. Professor Goodwin, the 
first dinector of the school, who returned from 
Athens at the close of the last school year, made 
a report of his success in founding the school, of 
the work done by the students, and the recep- 
tion accorded by the Government of Greece, It 
was recommended that a fund of $150,000 should 
be raised to carry on the school, The treasurer 
reported that $5,700 Lad been received by him 
since the school was organized, and that he had 
a balance on hand of $1,200. The expenses are 
met by annual contributions of $250 each from 
several American colleges. 


....The annual report of the treasurer of Yale 
College was submitted last week. The amount 
of the invested funds in all the departments is 
$1,924,328—an increase since the last report of 
$77,698. The expenses of the various depart- 
ments for the year were $382,827. The funds are 
incommensurate with the growing needs of the 
University ; rigid economy is therefore necessary. 
The gradually increasing year’s fund will be 
divided as follows: University, $464,890; aca- 
demical, $544,116; theological, $330,356 ; Shef- 
fleld, $148,193 ; medical, $30,995; law, #11,600; 
and art department, $99,179. 


....Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his lecture on 
‘Literature and Science,” has a word to say in 
defense of the study of Greek. He speaks as 
follows : 

“The study of Greek, against which the present 
outcry seems most strongly directed, affords symme- 
try of thought andidea, I think the lovers of Greek 
literature have nothing to fear; the time is coming 
when women will know Greek as did Lady Jane 
Grey, and when your girls will be studying it in your 
schools of learning in the far West.” 


...-The seven Austrian universities during the 
Summer semester of the current year had 9,571 
students. Of these, 4,524 were law students, 
2,418 medical students, 1,168 theological students, 
and 1,461 were in the philosophical faculty. The 
University at Vienna had an attendance of 3,755, 
the German University at Prague 1,442, the 
Czechic University at Prague 975, the University 
at Lemberg 895, of (sraz 867, of Kranteau 738, 
of Innsbruck 653, of Czernowitz 248. 


...»Milan and Turin, Italy, are distinguished 
by their excellent schools, with gymnasiums at- 
tached, for deformed children. The exercises 
require careful adjustment to the different cases ; 
but the system is found very successful. In one 
school, out of 252 patients received during the 
year, forty-four were entirely cured, fifteen left 
partially cured, and most of the remainder were 
reported as being in a fair way to be cured. 


...-The catalogue of the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the academic year 1883-1884, gives the 
names of 388 students, who were in attendance 
at the opening of the Fall term of the present 
year. Of this number 312 were in the classical 
department, 28 in the school of pharmacy, 36 in 
the school of law, and 12 in the preparatory 
Greek department. 


....The reports from the departments of the 
Chautauqua School of Theology show an increase 
of students for the past month. The total num- 
ber now enrolled is as follows: Hebrew, 38; 
Greek, 132; Doctrinal Theology, 85; Practical 
Theology, 116 ; Historical Theology, 25. 


...-The chair of homiletics and pastoral care 
at the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
has been filled by the appointment of Rev. Wil- 
liam Lawrence, a son of Mr, Amos Lawrence. 
The treasuryship of the institution has been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 


...-[t is said that Senator Brown, of Georgia, 
contemplates the establishment of a college at 
Dalton, in that state, to be known as the Joe 
Brown University. 

..--The college presidents, in their recent 
meeting in Boston, were unanimous in the opin- 
ion that foot-ball, as a college sport, ought to be 
prohibited. 

...-A sehool for Indian children is to be 
opened in Philadelphia. 





Ministerial Register. 


BARNES, D. W., Ord., at Barnes Corners, N. Y 
BRIGGS, Avery, died recently in Chicago, Ill. 
CASTELL, M. 8., ord. in Rosewood, Ind. 
HALE, Ina D., Eaton Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
nerd J. L., D.D., called to Georgetown, 


McCLELLAN, G. H., Manayunk, called to First 
ch., Chester, Penn, 

MIRICK, ~ we M., died recently in Washing- 
ton, D. O., aged 64. 

MONROE, T.J,, Burning Springs, called to Gil- 
bon, W. Va. 


MULFORD, J. B., Wheeling, W. Va., accepts call 
to Atchison, Kas. * . 


WINKLER, E. T., D.D., died in Marion, Ala., 
recently, aged 60. 

WOODS, Narnan E., D.D., Beaver Dam, Wis., 
called to Memorial ch., Chicago, Ill. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACON, Lronarp W., Norwich, Ct., called to the 
Woodland Presbyterian church, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

RAINIER, M. T.,ord. in Pilgrim ch., Creston, Ia. 

BUSHNELL, Henay A., Witoka, accepts call to 
Mankota, Minn. 

BRISTOL, Franx L., Ithaca, Mich., resigns. 

CROSS, Anprew M., ord, in Minden, Mich. 

EDWARDS, Joun, Nanticoke, haa taken charge 
of the Welsh and Eng.ish churches at Lans- 
ford, Pa. - 

EVANS, Cares, inst. at Colona, Mich. 

FISHER, Onzen D., Madison Avenue church, 
Cleveland, O., called to St. Joseph, Mich. 

FLANDERS, Carues N., Wapping, Ct., resigns. 

HAYES, Cuanpuer J., ord. at St. Cloud, Mich, 

HOSKEN, Bensamin 8., accepts call to Grand 
Junction, Mich. 

HUGHBSON, 8. 8., South Boston, Mase., will sup- 
ply for the First church, Keene, N. H. 

HUSTED, Joun T., Ovid, called to Lexington, 


JOHNSON, J, G., Rutland, Vt., called to Second 
church, New London, Ct. 

JONES, Toomas R., Ebensburg, Pa., resigns, 

KINNEY, Hengy N., Fergus Falls, Minn., resigns. 

KNIGHT, P. 8., Salem, Or., accepte call to Walla 
Walla, W. ‘f. 


MATTHEWS, 8. 8., Boylston ch., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., resigns. 


MILES, Tuomas M., accepts call to Merrimac 
Mass. 

— Wri, inst. in Westborough, 
088, 


PARREY, Porter B., Bridgman, accepts call to 
Sandstone, Mich. 

SARGENT, F. D., Brookline, N. H., called to 
Leominster, Mass. 

SAVAGE, Joun W., North Stonington, Ct., called 
to Cohassett, Mass. 

SCOLES, R., Nepang, Conn., dismissed, 

aad tes Wriu1aM A,, Attleboro, Maus,, dis- 


THOMPSON, Coantes W., Danville, Vt., will 
supply at East and North Woodstock, Ot. 

TOBEY, Rurvus, Harwich, Mass., dismissed. 

WESTLAKE, ©. M., inst. at Harwich, Mase. 

WILLIAMS, J. K., West Rutland, will supply at 
Cornwall, Vt. 

WOODMANSEE, Wu, Lexington, accepts call 
to Hartford and Lawrence, Mich, 

LUTHERAN. 

AURAND, F., removes from Middleburg to Mil- 
lersville, Penn. 

CREBS, W. E., accepts call to Homer City, Ind. 

McATEE, J. D., Cumberland, Ind., accepts call 
to Lafayette, Penn. 

SMITH, D. W., accepts call to Springfield, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


AIKMAN, Wititam, D.D , accepts callto Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

XANDER, Gerorcr, Schenectady, accepts 

Nauite University Piace ch., at New York City, 

N.Y. 

CORLISS, ALpent H., Cambridge, N, Y., died 
recently, TS 
KINSON, Txo: becomes rector 0’ 

iC enrch: Of the Andension, Gloucester City, 
Mass, 

T Ho! Westfield, N, J., becomes 
ae of the Home for Incurablesa, Ford- 
ham, N. Y. 

EWING, Joan, D.D., inst. in Plymouth, Penn. 

PULLER, N. B., removes to Seguin, Texas. 
MAN, James Wann, Ravenna, O., resigns. 

REAKIVGELD, Fuaxx, New York City, accepts 

to Brewater’s, N. Y. 

HENDERSON, Wim J., inst, in New Egypt, 


N. J. 
HUGHES, Tuomas “4 b agen O., accepts 
HUNTER, James D., Deerfield, N.J., accepts 


James B., settles in Dover, N. J. 
PFANSTIEHL, A. A., accepts call to Troy, Mo. 
PINE, Georges 8,, New Oanaan, Conn., accepts 

call to Crompton, BR. I, , 
SOHARR, H. GreEnrre.p, Ye es rector of 
Grace ch., Wilmington, 
SOMERVILLE, G. H., Keokuk, Ia., accepts call 
to Bryan, Texas. 


J., Bow called to Vriesland, 
a a verdam, 


GAUSS, Jacos, inst. in Kreischerville, N. Y. 
ony. Ju., accepts call to N. J. 
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= Washington Aotes. 


Penuars the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable visitors who have come to Washing- 
ton the last year, is Sir Charles Murray, who 
only last week departed from the agreeable abode 
of Mrs, Craig Wordsworth. Half a century ago 
Sir Charles Murray was an attaché of the Brit- 
ish Legation in this capital, and ‘to day he is 
brimmed with interesting stories of the dinners 
and card parties of Jackson, Calhoun, Webster, 
and Clay. When Sir Charles Murray flourished 
here as Secretary, the British Legation was es- 
tablished in Georgetown, and he hunted with a 
pack of hounds over the Maryland and Virginia 
hills, At that early day he visited every state of 
the Union. Taking a Scotch servant with him, 
he lived a year with the Pawnee Indians and 
acquired their language. He afterward wrote 
and published a book on Indian dialects with a 
gloasary. Returning to England he was in due 
time made Master of the Queen’s household ; 
andit washewho held the present Prince of 
Wales when he was baptized. Afterward he 
was sent as chief diplomat to Egypt, and through 
his influence the French Egyptologist was ena- 
bled to consummate his great work, Afterward 
Sir Charles Murray served in Persia ; and now, a 
man of nearly eighty years, he comes back to the 
infant capital that he knew at its beginning, to 
find ita magnificent city, fast developing into 
one of the most cosmopolitan cetiters of politics, 
acience and fashion on the earth, 


..Pre-eminent among the working churches 
of Washington is St. John’s Protestant Episco- 
pal church. New energy and zeal came into it 
with the advent of Rev. William A. Leonard. He 
isa young man who wins young men, not by 
the assumption of dignity, nor of spiritual supe- 
riority which is eo offensive to the young man of 
the world, nor by a hail fellow, ‘* I-am-one-of- 
you” air, which suggests no higher standards, 
bat by a simple bonhomie, full of gentlemanly 
brightness, good fellowship and good cheer, 
which is the finest dignity, because it assumes 
nothing, puts nobody at disadvantage, and in- 
vites the most faulty to something in character 
and life higher and better. The result of such a 
personality in its rector, added to superb health 
and great zeal in good works, is to make St. 
John’s a perfect focus of Christian energy and 
enterprise. Even ite rich and fashionable young 
women are workers in its Sunday-school, in its 
Orphanage, in its Woman's Auxiliary, while its 
wealthier men are now busy establishing a library 
and reading-room for the poor men and women 
of the congregation, 


..The speakership fight is fairly begun; 
that is, at the outposts of the hotels, where the 
various candidates have headquarters, Mr. Ran- 
dall has a rallying place at the National Hotel ; 
also another at the Ebbitt House. Mr, Car- 
lyle, of Kentucky, is ensconced at the Metropol- 
itan Hotel, and Surset Cox pours out wit on his 
compatriots at Willard’s, also at his elegant new 
home establishment on Dupont Circle, When 
the ballots are dropped and drawn at the Capi- 
tol the fate of the triumphant and the defeated 
will have all been settled in advance. It is chiefly 
a sectional and personal struggle, in which no 
great principles, as in former battles of the sort, 
are involved. 


.. Washington has gained a man of the high- 
est type in the new Spanish Minister, Sefior Juan 
Valera, Asa literary man he stands in the front 
rank of contemporary authors. He has written 
many books, which have been translated into 
various languages. Several, such as “ Pepita 
Jimenea El Comendadar Meneloza,” “ Las 
Insiones del Faustino,” have been published as 
Seuilletons by the Paris Journal des Debats, He 
is a member of the Academy, a body composed 
of forty writers, the highest honor which can 
be won by a man of letters in Spain. 


..Count Fitz James, a French officer and a 
descendant of James II of England through the 
Duke of Berwick, who last Winter visited Wash- 
ington, is now appearing in a dubious light in 
George P, Lathrop’s novel of ‘‘ Newport” in The 
Allantic Monthly. As “done” by Mr. Lothrop, 
he figures as a sordid fortune hunter, under the 
suggestive name of Fitz-Stewart. A recent wri- 
ter says: ‘‘ Mr. Lathrop onght to be the last man 
in the world to attack another on first impres- 
sions.” 


. Befior Valera entered the diplomatic ser- 
vice in 1847, and has served at Naples, at Frank- 
fort, at Rio de Janeiro, and at Lisbon. Heis an 
envoy extraordinary, and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the first class. He is, besides, a Libera; 
and an editor, serving the press as the editor of 
the Conlemporaneo, a journal of great influence 
in politics, He was elected many times to 
congress andis now a life senator. Spain com- 
pliments the United States by sending to its 
capitol so high a type of man as ita minister. 

.-A lady, bearing a famous New York name, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rennselaer, has been a recent 
visitor at the house of Secretary Frelinghuysen. 
Mra, Van Rennselaer is the author of the strongly 
written, beautifully illustrated article in the No- 
vember Century, entitled ‘An American Artist 
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in England,” in which she does honor to the re- 
markable power of Winslow Homer, born in Bos- 
ton. 


..St. John’s church has had six or seven 
hundred sttings added to it during the last Sum 
mer, and already every seat in itis taken, So 
also is every memorial window, one having been 
secured by President Arthur in memory of his 
wife. 


L evsonatities. 


Here is one of Mr. Labouchere’s persona) 
anecdotes: Governor Marcy, when Secretary of 
State, was fond of a game of cards. “I went,” 
says Mr. Labouchere (at the time Secretary of 
the British Legation) ‘with the British minis- 
ter to a pleasant watering-place in Virginia, 
where we were to meet Mr. Marcy, the then 
United States Secretary of State, and a reciproc- 
ity treaty between Canada and the United States 
was to be quietly discussed. Mr. Marcy, the 
most genial of men, was as cross asa bear. He 
would agree to nothing. ‘What on earth is the 
matter with your chief?’ I said to a secretary 
who accompanied him. ‘He does not have his 
rubber of whist,’ answered the secretary. After 
this every night the Minister and I played at 
whist with Mr. Marcy and his secretary, and 
every night we lost. The stakes were very trifling ; 
but Mr. Marcy felt flattered by beating the Brit- 
ishers at what he called their own game, His 
good humor returned, and every morning, when 
the details of the treaty were being discussed, we 
had our revenge and scored a few points for 
Canada,” 





..In a prefatory letter to a work of Mr. 
Charles Darwin’s, recently published, he says : 
‘It seems to me absurd to doubt that a man may be 
an ardent theist and an evolutionist. ... What my 
own views may be is a question of no consequence 
to any one but myself. But, as you ask, I may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates, Moreover, 
whether a man deserves to be called a theist depends 
on the definition of the term, which is much too large 
asubject fora note. In my most extreme fluctua- 
tions I have never been an atheist in the sense of de- 
nying the existence of aGod, I think that generally 
(and more and more as I grow older),but not always, 
anagnostic would be the more correct description of 
my state of mind.” 


....-Mr. Matthew Arnold, while recently vis- 
iting Dartmouth College, expressed astonish- 
ment on hearing that two Indian students were 
included in the list of undergraduates. He gave 
his hosts to understand that he had never 
counted upon seeing an American Indian in such 
a state of educational training. One of the two 
students being presented to the writer, it is re- 
ported that Mr. Arnold’s embarrassment on 
meeting 8o polished and intelligent a young man 
(and an athlete who quite overtopped Mr, Arn- 
old’s stately hight) was quite amusing. 


..The private interest in aerial navigation is 
still kept up with persistency. M. Tissandier 
lately made a trip from Versailles to Chatore ina 
balloon of a new construction, furnished with a 
governor driven by an electric motor of Siemens’s 
make. It is affirmed that the balloon was 
guided with almost entire success. The opinion 
that electricity is the solution of one of the great 
difficulties in balloon travel will receive new 
strength if the above fact is correctly reported. 


..Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the millionaire 
(if so mild a word will do for Mr. Mac- 
kay), has refused to buy the great gem recently 
put into the market under the name of the 
‘* Porter Rhodes diamond,” The price asked for 
it is $450,000. Miss Eva Mackay, by the way, is 
said to be halting between her intention to enter 
the Sacré Cour nunnery and marriage with a 
wealthy and devoted young English noble, 


..Mme, Bernhardt’s newest hobby since M. 
Damala’s exit from a matrimonial contract with 
her distinctly dubious, is for brindled pussies, 
They run after her in the theater, and purr and 
fight about her chair during ‘* Phédre” rehears- 
als. She says: “ Pachas delight in tigers. Cats 
are the tigers of people who cannot be pachas.” 


...- Mr, W. H. De Courcy, of Queens County, 
Maryland, claims to be the only true Lord King- 
sale, Baron Courcy, of the Irish estates in the 
family. The present wearer of the title is pro- 
nounced the direct descendant of an impostor 
who succeeded in possessing name and property 
something like a century ago. 


..German study and philosophy are well re- 
ceived at the Vatican by the Pope. He has re- 
cently attached to his household and the Vatican 
Library Professor (now Cardinal) Hergenrither. 
The keepership of the Papal Archives is now ten- 
dered to Professor Jansen with the hint of a car- 
dinalate accompanying it. 


..Mr. Clement L. Wragge, formerly 0, the 
Ben ‘Nevis (Scotland) observatory, has sailed for 
Adelaide, carrying with him a full meteorologic 
apparatus for special observations, 


.. At the last Lord-Mayor’s banquet speeches 


were made by M. Waddington, Mr. Gladstone and 
M. de Lesseps. 








Biblical Bi ‘esearch, 


Up to about ten years ago, both the etymology 
and the accurate meaning of the words Pharisee 
and Sadducee were much discussed and much 
disputed. In 1874, Wellhausen, then a compara- 
tively unknown but promising young teacher, 
published a pamphlet, “ Phariséer und Sad- 
ucder,” and tor the first time gave a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, The views which he 
promulgated have found almost universal ac- 
ceptance among the best of scholars, and hence 
are now the common property of biblical investi- 
gation. According to Wellhausen the separa- 
tion of these two factions and their antagonism 
did not arise originally from a difference in re- 
ligious principles and convictions, but from a 
difference in their stations of life. The Sadducees, 
or * Zadokites,” are the aristocratic high-priced 
party, so called after Zadok, the head of this 
party. They constitute the nobility, and under 
the ascendency of the Asmoneans and the estab- 
lishment of their kingdom, are the chief support 
of the latter. They occupied the positions of 
honor and power in the political government 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, must be iden- 
tified with the scribe and Chasidim party of older 
days. Over against the Sadducees, who would 
rather study politics than the law of God, and 
who, a8 a consequence, were rather men of the 
world and its pleasures and entertained loose 
views, they gradually becaine a distinct party. 
While, then, the Sadducees are-in possession of 
political influence, the Pharisees managed to 
become the religious leaders of the people. The 
name Pharisee (O°yy75) they received because, 
as the strict party of the law, they separated 
themselves from the vulgar and unclean multi- 
tude. In the course of time they became a 
purely religious party ; and in them Christ finds 
the strongest opposition. In his day they are 
the representatives of orthodox Jewish theology, 
while the Sadducees are political leaders, endeay- 
oring above all to establish and foster the 
national and political interests of Israel, and for 
that reason do not fear intercourse with those 
who are not of the seed of Abraham. This his- 
torical bird’s-eye view which Wellhausen has 
drawn, and which has received some finishing 
touches from other authors in the last decade, 
is doubtless a faithful representation. The 
growth of the spirit of these parties can be traced 
with more or less acouracy in the history and 
literature of the three centuries between the 
Old and the New Testaments, 


..The Shapira Deuteronomy codex is still ex- 
citing considerable discussion in Europe, es- 
pecially in Germany, Lic, Dr. Hermann Guthe, 
the editor of the Zeitschrift des Palistina 
Vereins, has published a thorough examination 
of the MSS., with the conclusion that it isa 
forgery, which was probably perpetrated some- 
where in Europe. Franz Delitzsch has published 
a series of articleson the subject in Luthardt’s 
Virchenzeitung. So many bad things have been 
said about Shapira that a paragraph from De- 
litzsch’s last article deserves perusal. He says: 


“It would be a gross error if, on account of the 
falsified Deuteronomy codex which M. Shapira has 
been endeavoring to sell in Berlin and London, we 
would regard with suspicion all those MSS, which 
through him have found their way into German and 
English private and public collections. Onthe con- 
trary, it must be acknowledged with gratitude that 
the history of the Old Testament text and of Hebrew 
literature, through his activity and search in the last 
fifteen years has been enriched not a little with 
valuable documents and original] sources of informa- 
tion. Through the MSS. which he and his brother, 
Jacob Shapira, brought from Arabia, we know that 
in that country the Bubylonjan system of vocalization 
and punctuation (the vowels being placed above 
the words) was known and used down to the latter 
part of the middle ages.” 

After mentioning a number of valuable docu- 
ments and other Jewish relics brought by the 
Jerusalem merchants to Germany, and examined 
by Delitzsch himself, the latter continues : 

“It must be remarked that Shapira, in his dis- 
coveries,has a higher than a mere mercantile interest. 
He himself investigates MSS., and whenever he finds 
something new or remarkable, he is filled with a 


genuine and rea) enthusiasm over the merit of the 
work,” 


-The British Museum has recently acquired 
a valuable collection of Karaite Biblical MSS. 
containing the Hebrew text written in Arabic 
characters. Most of these texts, however, are 
furnished with the Hebrew vowel ‘points and ac- 
vents. The points are Ey by the oa 
vowel letters as well as the ordinar ns, 
As these MSS, exhibit a festebe in the ibl cal 
text hitherto unknown ; and moreover as the va- 
rious readings which they contain are of great 
ifmportance to the textual criticism of the Olid 
Testament, Dr. Hoerning is publishing (Williams 
& Norgate: London) the most remarkable one 
of these fragments by the autotype process to 
supply cunlloane: of the Hebrew Text with an — 
fac simile. The volume will consist of: (1) A 
fac simile reproduction of the entire MS.—Exodus 
i, 1 to viii, 5. (2) A transliteration of every 
page of the MS, in the ordinary Arabic letter- 
press. (3) A detailed description of the MS., in- 
cluding a collation of the text and an account of 
its palwographical iarities. s A descrip- 
tion of the other 
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...-Called inn —The hotel, by some persons, 
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.-.-For New York City—Tammany cooks spoil 
the broth. 


. It is the sausage manufacturer who makeg 
both ends meat. 


..--A lazy policeman, like a good piece of 
eldth, is known by his nap. 


. Said an English peer, amid the Pyramids ; 
**T see that here mummy’s the word,” 


She: “Thay, Guth, do you pertheive that 
Tlithp?” He: “Thertainly not. You don’t lithp 
any more than I do.” 


. New Orleans has been particularly blessed 
during the past Summer with good health and 
very little amateur acting. 


.. Callow youth (before looking-glass, strok- 
ing chin): “Sis, I think I must get me a razor,” 
Sister: ‘‘Do, Bob; a beard raiser.” 


.-“* How’s business?” asked a spiritualist of 
the car conductor. ‘ Fair,” replied the bell- 
puncher, ‘ And how is it with you?” ‘Medium, 
as usual,” 


..A man who has happened to have a good 
deal of experience says: ‘‘Stand anywhere but 
four feet to the left of a woman when she hurls 
an old bottle at a hen.” 


.-Lord Dashington Woodenhead (in reply 
to enthusiastic remark from Miss Grace): “You 
Americans say ‘nice’ so much, [ think nice is 
a nasty word.” Miss Grace: ‘“‘And do you think 
nasty is a nice word?” 


...“*Is you gwine to get an overcoat this 
Winter?” asked a darky of a companion. 
“Well, I dunno how dat’s gwine to be,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I’s done got my eye on a coat; but 
de fellah dat owns it keeps his eye on it, too,” 


. Stingy Aunt : “‘ Well, Robin, have you en- 
joyed yourself?” Robin: ‘‘Oh! yes, Aunt, but I 
wish I hadn’t come. Brother Jim is sure to cry 
“halves” when I get home; and when I say 
you didn’t give me nothing, he’ll punch me for a 
story !” 


..“*Ah! Mr, Panier, have you been to any 
parties this Winter?” asked Glendolen de Smith 
of his friend. *‘No;butI have attended three 
balls already.” ‘Why, how delightful, weally! 
Where were they at?” ‘‘ At the pawnbroker’s,” 
sadly sighed Mr. Panier, 


..-A French marquis was riding out one day, 
when he passed an old priest trotting along con- 
tentedly on a quiet donkey. ‘‘Ha! ha!” ex- 
claimed the marquis. ‘‘How goeth the ass, 
good father?” ‘On horse-back, my son—on 
horse-back! ” replied the priest. 


....“*A penny for your thoughts, wife.” ‘But 
I need two.” ‘Two what?” ‘Two pennies.” 
“What for?” ‘For my thoughts.” “TI do not 
understand.” ‘You saw my little poem of 
thoughts, didn’t you?” “Certainly.” “Well 
the editor says I must send a two-cent stamp if 
I want my ‘ Thoughts’ back.” 


.-“Don’t you know, my son,” said a kind 
father, “‘that it hurts me worse to whip you 
than it does you? I would much rather -receive 
the punishment ; but I whip youas an example 
for the other children.” ‘‘Then let me give it 
to you,” the boy replied, ‘‘and we'll explain it 
to the other children afterward,” 


..“*Gaze upon that pure, beautiful evening 
star, and swear to be-true while its light shal 
shine! Swear, my love! Swear by Venus!” ex- 
claimed a Boston youth in impassioned accents, 
‘* How stupid you are,” answered the Boston 
girl. “That is noc Venus, The right ascension 
of Venus this month is 15h. 9m. ; her declination 
is 17 degrees 25 minutes south, and her diame- 


ter is 10.2.” ‘ ——_—- 
Blusic. 


THE week’s music began with a representa- 
tion of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which reflected credit 
upon the management and the artists that ap- 
peared. Itissome years since this admired 
work ofaman, who on one page of a score isa 
genius and on the other side of it a charlatan, 
has been presented with as much apparent de- 
sire to do justice to it. Mme. Fursch-Madi, a8 
Alice, did excellently, winning deserved ap- 
plause for her singing and admirably dramatic 
acting in the latter portions of the opera. Her 
peculiar vocal and histrionic gifts are not much 
in sympathy with the rdle; but by unsparingly 
conscientious effort she achieved marked success 
init, Mme, Valleria, musically at least, was & 
fine Isabella, and her singing of the ‘‘Roberto, 
tu che adoro,” though deficient in breadth, was 
eminently artistic, Signor Stagno lacks a cer- 
tain personal dignity and spontaneity of action 
inseparable from any true Roberto; and this 
eminent tenor’s want of vocal sweetness and 
grace was felt continually during the ever- 
ing. Those bravura notes in which he delights 
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to indulge unnecessarily, were loudly applauded, 
and in the ensembles he appeared to advantage. 
His power of sustaining and prolonging a high 
G or A is something remarkable, Signor Mir- 
abella was a more lugubrious and sullen 
Bertram than a satanic tempter, and his cos- 
tume and facial expressions might, to much ad- 
vantage, have less suggested the caricature of a 
Salvation Army official on field duty. He sang 
increasingly well as the opera advanced, and 
with special merit in the last two acts. Signor 
Stagi, who assumed the part of Rambaililo, 
seems to us the pleasantest male singer of the 
whole company. He has a sweet, nicely-trained 
voice and can, we think, do better work in 
weightier parts than some of Mr. Abbey’s more 
notable singers. The chorus was by turns bad, 
indifferent and good, the orchestra thoroughly 
fine, under Signor Vianesi’s management, and 
the mountings appropriate and new, albeit not 
as elaborate as we would expect at the Metropol- 
itan. The waits between the acts were tedious, 
The audience included many persons distin- 
guished in the leading social circles of our city. 


...-The Oratorio Society gave its first rehears- 
al on Wednesday afternoon, the 21st, under Dr. 
Damrosch’s direction. The chorus, strongly 
represented for a daylight entertainment, accom- 
plished their work almost uniformly in a de- 
gree worthy of high praise ; their orchestral sup- 
port from members of the Symphony Society's 
band was uumerically small but effective 
In Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s new sacred cantata, 
“St. Ursula,” which was the main feature of 
interest; we must express our disappointment. 
It is scored beautifully for voices and instru- 
menta, and that is the best word to be spoken 
for it. It has no melodic inspiration (and 
melody we have learned to expect from the 
author), a few phrases excepted and the 
attractive tenor air, ‘‘ The River Sings, the River 
Flows,” in the third scene. Lyric coloring is 
conspicuous for absence where it would be most 
appropriate ; the recitatives are tedious, and the 
work generally ought to be condensed one-third. 
In the “‘ Scandinavian Symphony,” much of the 
thematic or other melody was derived, unless we 
are greatly in error, from national yolkstlieder. 
In “St. Ursula,” some of the really effective pas- 
sages immediately suggest bars by other mu- 
sicians. The rhythm of the Chorus of Huns is 
strikingly similar to Beethoven’s ‘* Dervishes 
Chorus” in the ‘Ruinen von Athen,” with 
a famous Handelian effect (‘‘He Smote all 
the First Born of Egypt”) directly borrowed ; 
and it likewise hints at one of Rubin- 
stein’s choruses in the *“*Thurm von Babel.” 
The flowing water-music in the accompaniment 
of “The Sailing of Ursula,” is nearly identica, 
with the opening of “Das Rheingold,” and 
Gounod’s pen has forestalled Mr. Cowen’s 
“Thee God we Pray.” We mention these things 
not as plagiarisms, but as instances of Mr. 
Cowen’s want of strong originality in this new 
work; and there are dozens that we do not cite. 
Asa whole, the Cantata is mechanical, and if 
not exactly dull, it is long drawn out for what 
it contains of good, that good being almost 
solely merit in treatment. Mr. Francillon’s 
text is poetical and dramatic enough to admit of 
a more vivid setting. Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. Theodore Toedt, and Mr. 
A. E. Stoddard, were the soloists of the after. 
noon, Miss Glen» and Mr. Toedt singing in an 
especially delightful manner in the Cantata, 
and in the fine performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis Night,” which followed. The Aca- 
demy was full, the gallery excepted, at the re- 
hearsal; and a larger audience attended the 
repetition of the program on Thursday night. 


....The New York Trio Club, the three mem- 
bers of which have been cordially recognized in 
their individual capacity before the public, made 
their bow as an organization on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 20th. Mr. Reinhardt Richter was the 
violinist, Mr. Adolf Hartdegen the cellist and 
Mr. Bernardus Boekelman took the piano. A 
new trio, by Tschaikowski, Opus 50, and Anton 
Rubinstein’s fine Trioin B flat Major, Opus 52, 
were the principal numbers of the program. 
These were artistically performed ; although Mr. 
Boekelman still makes his piano too obtrusive in 
all chamber music. Miss Antonia Henne was 
the soloist of the concert and sang in her sympa- 
thetic style several German songs. Horticultural 
Hall was filled, the applause generous and the 
evening a musicianly and successful one. 


--..-Mme. Gerster made her last appcarance as 
Amina, in Bellini’s “ La Sonnambula,” before 
a very great house upon Wednesday night of last 
week. The performance was much like earlier rep- 
resentations of the same dainty old opera during 
the season, and calls for no exteuded notice here— 
smooth, spirited, brilliant wherein the prima 
donna was concerned, and provocative of inces- 
sant —— from box-balconies and floor. 
Signor Cherubino sang and acted with unwonted 
merit and increased our respect for him as a use- 
ful and pleasing )aritone. 

bes «AE sail 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: At the Metropolitan ra 
House the matinée this week is again ‘ Lohen- 
fan with Mme, Nilsson as £% a,——Mme. 
ta sings in “La Traviata” at the Academy of 
aa, ‘be seme afternoon ; announced as her 
appearance. 














The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9th. 


DAVID'’S £RIEND—JONATHAN.—I Sam. XX, 
32—42. 








Notes,—“* Wherefore shall he be slain?” —From 
Saul’s point of view, as an Oriental, there was 
reason enough why he should be slain. If he 
was believed to be plotting for the succession, or 
even if he was believed to be likely to be 
forced to the succession in place of the king’s 
sou, that would be reason enough to almost any 
Oriental king for putting the rival ou’ of the 
way. There need be no question of overt crime, 
but only of political expediency. It showed the 
highest magnanimity on Jonathan's part that he 
did not see it as his father did.--—-" What hath 
he done ?”—Jonathan here avoided a direct ans- 
wer to his father, who had charged him with be- 
ing a son of rebellious folly (vs, 30; not son of a 
** rebellious woman,” as in the English version), 
in that he ignored the fact that David's succes- 
sion would be likely to be to Jonathan’s own 
shame and to. that of his mother (ef. Il Sam. 
xvi, 21, 22).——— —** Saul cast a javelin,”—He 
always had his javelin, or spear, with him asa 
sign of authority. If Jonathan would not de- 
fend his own honor and that of the family, it 
seemed to the hot-headed Saul that he deserved 
to die.“ Did eat no meat,”’—Fasted asa sign 
of anger and of shame at his father’s act to him. 
——.-** Beeause his father had done him shame.’ 
—Rather, ‘‘ And because.” Had done Jonathan 
shame, and not David. His father had dis- 
graced him before the court.—-——“ And when 
the lad was come,.”—Better, *‘And as the lad 
went.”———-** Make speed, haste and stay not.” 
—Though addressed ostensibly to the lad, the 
words were meant for David to hear, showing 
that he must hasten away..—_——“ His artillery.” 
—An obsolete use of the word, referring to the 
bow and arrow.-———"‘ Fell on his face.””—Both 
asasign of respect for the king’s son, and as a 
mark of obligation.————-** Went into the city.” — 
Of Gibeah, which was Saul’s capital. Jerusalem 
had not yet been captured from the Jebusites, 

Instruction.—It is a good advance that the civil- 
ized world has made in that it has taken Jona- 
than’s theory of law, and does not punish men 
for what they are likely to do, but only for what 
they have done. Jonathan was far in advance of 
his age, 

True friendship will overpass all the ties of 
blood even, as well as of self-interest, in defend- 
ing a friend against injustice. To go against 
one’s own father and family is hard, but some- 
times necessary. 

An angry man had better not have a javelin 
in his hand or a pistol in his pocket. Anger is 
simply the spirit of murder; and ene who gets 
angry is likely to murder if he has the weapons. 
Carrying concealed weapons is not only unlawful 
but dangerous. 

Jonathan met David “ at the time appointed.” 
That was just the proper time. A man who can’t 
keep his appointments is not likely to be a suc- 
cessful man in business nor in anything else. It 
shows slackness and weakness of purpose not to 
keep one’s appointments stringently. 

It is children’s business to mind, and not ‘to 
know what their elders are about. This lad 
had no suspicion how useful he was. He 
did his work; and that was enough. Children 
often err by being inquisitive as to what is none 
of their business. 

There is nothing wrong in having some secrets 
which one keeps to himself, or tells only wo a 
very intimate friend. The best friend for a boy 
or girl to have is his father and mother. Have 
some wise, trusted confidant, and, if possible, 
let it be one of your parents, if they are willing 
to invite confidence. The child is safe who tells 
all his little troubles and plans and wrong-doings 
freely to his father or mother. 

It seems a little strange that David should have 
been so deferential to Jonathan; but it teaches 
us a good lesson, that of respect to dignitaries. 
In this age we do not pay as much respect as we 
ought to the officers of the law and to lawgiv- 
ers. It was David's duty to be very respectful to 
the heir-apparent, and especially as he was so 
kind to him. 

It is no mark of weakness to have feelings and 
to express them properly. David and Jonathan 
both kissed and wept freely ; and they were no 
Jess manly and brave soldiers for it. 

That is a pretty good kind of swearing which 
David and Jonathan indulgedin. They took a 
solemn oath to be friends always to each other, 
and to each other’s children. Friends could do 
no less. How much more beautiful this Eastern 
style of swearing than the profane swearing of 
our day. This kind of swearing the Bible com- 
mands: ‘Thou shalt swear by his name.” 

The lesson teaches us especially that friend- 
ship is the most beautiful of all things, that it 
can exist only between the good, so that, when 
once formed, it is faithful to the end, enduring 
everything. E 

Even such has been Christ’s friendship for us, 
and should be ours for him, embracing all the 
devotion of most loving hearts. 





Literature, 


[The prompt mention tm our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


SIDGWICK’S POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY." 
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Tus is a book of the highest order; but 
it has found little favor at the hands of re- 
viewers; and it is to be feared that, in this 
instance, the tone of the reviewers represents 
only too well the feeling of the general pub- 
lic. Nine-tenths of the world will refuse to 
read it because it is too hard to understand ; 
nine-tenths of those who read it will be an- 
gry with the author for proving to them 
that they know less than they had sup- 
posed. Mr. Sidgwick has the misfortune 
to address a purely scientific work to a cir- 
cle of readers so accustomed to popular 
works on the same subject that they have 
little taste for anything else. 

To comprehend the author’s purpose and 
leading idea we must look back at the his- 
tory of economic science, and see how it 
has naturally led us up to a point where a 
book of this kind is needed. Until a cen- 
tury ago, political economy was regarded 
as an artand nota science. It was a series 
of practical observations and rules to guide 
the statesman. Adam Smith’s great service 
was in breaking away from this idea, 
though he did not himself recognize that 
he had done so. His was the first book 
whose object was explanation, and not 
policy. This scientific character was far 
more marked in the work of Ricardo and 
the economists of the next generation. 
Under their hands one principle after an- 
other was developed, and political economy 
became an abstract science, of the highest 
speculative interest, much enhanced by the 
fact that its devotees found themselves able 
to make such good practical use of their 
knowledge. Just at this point John Stuart 
Mill came forward. Thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of these speculations, he pos- 
sessed at the same time an extraordinary 
knowledge of political facts and an active 
interest in legislative movements; and he 
made the most expert and at the same time 
confident use of these speculations to ex- 
plain the facts and influence the move- 
ments. Seldom hasan author so completely 
commanded his public. Theorists were 
convinced by his reasoning, practical 
men by his facts. The great part of the 
world, for the time being, accepted his prin- 
ciples as settled truth, his assumptions as 
axioms. More than that, not contenting 
themselves with treating his assumptions 
as statements of what would generally hap- 
pen, they came to look at some of them in 
the light of moral laws. When Mill was 
occupied with explanation, his followers 
accepted it as preaching, and his oppo- 
nents subsequently chose to regard it as 
such. 

This state of things lasted till about 1870, 
and then a reaction set in. With the de- 
velopment of transportation and of specula- 
tion, new business conditions arose which 
Mill had not foreseen. His array of facts 
no longer overwhelmed the public. It 
would have required another Mill to adapt 
the old system to the new strain which was 
put upon it. The whole was now #bused 
as unpractical. From every quarter those 
who had hitherto held their peace now gave 
loud utterance to their complaints. It be- 
came as fashionable to decry political econ- 
omy as it had formerly been to extol it. 
Sentimentalists called it dismal and cruel 
because it offered no remedy for unavoid- 
able ills. Interested parties sneered at it as 
Utopian when it provided ways of escape 
from the avoidable ones. Philosophers 
called it unscientific because it did not form 
part of a grand historical scheme. Business 
men called it unpractical because mistakes 
were made in applying it to particular 
facts. 

It is under these circumstances, aad in 
full view of them, that Sidgwick writes. It 
is a thankless task that he has before him, 
to order a change of front in the face of 
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hostile criticism, and to withdraw from 
some of those positions which his friends 


we most anxious to hold. Yet he is con- 
need of the necessity of so doing; and he 


‘sets about his task with the same thorough- 


ness that his previous work on the ‘‘Methods 
of Ethics” gave reason to expect. There is 
a strong resemblance between the two 
books. Each is occupied not so much with 
the development of new principles as with 
the criticism of old ones; not so mach with 
the establishment of any system, as with the 
limitations of every system. His ‘‘ Ethics” 
has the merit of being clearer and easier to 
understand; but his Political Heonomy has 
more unity of purpose and originality of 
thought. 

A fundamental idea running all through 
the book, implied much oftener than ex- 
pressed, is the hypothetical character of 
the science. If certain assumptions hold 
true, certain results will follow. If, in any 
case, the results do not seem to follow, 
either our deduction is incorrect, or, much 
more probably, our assumptions are wrong. 

If there are a great many such cases, 
where a particular economic law seems to 
fail, we must seek to modify our assump- 
tions to suit the facts of the case. Too 
often we are tempted to try to modify the 
facts to suit our assumptions, which is a 
very dangerous way of proceeding. Take 
the application of one of the leading assump- 
tions of economics, perhaps the most gen- 
eral one, the laissez faire, or let alone theory. 
If there is free competition and free con- 
tract, we are enabled to predict certain 
results from given corditions. The as- 
sumption is generally so nearly true as to 
be of great service. But there are many 
instances where it is very far from the truth ; 
and it is important for usto observe just what 
these instances are, and, so far as we possi- 
bly can, to find what other assumptions hold 
good, and what is the reason for the differ- 
ence. To say that, because there generally 
is free contract, there always ought to be, 
is quite unwarranted. ‘‘If the facts are 
against you, revile the facts,” says a sarcastic 
writer. But some economists are disposed 
to take his advice literally. 

To many people this necessity of modify- 
ing assumptions seems a confession of 
weakness. But it is often the means of 
getting at the real explanation of our prob- 
lem. When we show where the exception 
must be made, we show where the difficulty 
lies. ‘In dealing with questions of the 
day, abstract economic arguments almost 
always come in, and are almost never by 
themselves decisive.” To Sidgwick, as he 
looks at the matter in this light, the con- 
flict between the deductive and the histori- 
cal method vanishes; or rather it becomes 
a mere question of words. In that part of 
the subject where the laws are simple and 
the facts varied, we are chiefly busy with 
arranging the facts; that is, our work is 
historical. On the other hand, where the 
facts are familiar and the laws obscure, we 
find our hardest tasks in developing the 
laws; there our work is deductive. It is 
generally the laws that need arranging 
more than the facts; and, therefore, politi- 
cal economy is predominantly deductive; 
but it need not be in any sense unhistori- 
cal. 

These are his leading ideas. In apply- 
ing them, he presupposes that his readers are 
already familiar with the assumptions 
and results of the science as developed by 
Mill.. These he takes up one by one, con- 
sidering how far they are universally right, 
how far modified by special conditions, 
how far actually wrong. His first book 
deals with the theory of production. In 
this part of the subject the chief difficul- 
ties lie in the definitions. In this whole 
matter he adopts the view that all attempts 
at definition are only a means to an end. 
‘* Economists underrate the importance of 
seeking for the best definition of each car- 
dinal term, and overrate the importance of 
findingit. . . In comparing different 
definitions our aim should be far less to de- 
cide which we ought to adopt than to ap- 
prehend and duly consider the grounds on 
which each has commended itself to re- 
flective minds.” Sometimes he carries this 
principle too far. His chapter on the defini-- 
tion and measure of value contains a great 
many just observations; but it leaves us, 
at the end, with no definite conclusions to 





work upon. This is the more unjustifiable 
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because Jevons’s ‘‘ Theory of Political Econ- 
omy” has cleared up most of the difficul- 
ties which surround this intricate part of 
the subject. Of that book Sidgwick says 
that its leading ideas have been continually 
in his thoughts; but it looks as if he had 
failed to grasp effectively the fundamental 
idea of the whole, that value is the ‘‘ differ- 
ential” of utility, the sacrifice which it 
would involve to get along with a little less 
actually have. At any rate he 
fails to make use of the principle. What 
he says about wealth is better. A distinc- 
tion which he makes between producers’ 
and consumers’ wealth seems likely to be of 
great service. 


than we 


** By consumers’ wealth,” he says, ‘I mean 
such materia! things as are directly available for 
satisfying human needs and desires, producers’ 
wealth being only useful indirectly as a means 
of obtaining the former. The distine- 
tion does not naturally suggest itself when we 
are contemplating wealth from the point of view 
of an individual, since an individual may at any 
moment exchange his land or his factory for any 
portion of consumers’ wealth that he may de- 
sire; 80 that they are to him, at least polentially, 
consumers’ wealth to the extent of their market 
But this consideration is in the main in- 
applicable to the whole community, which can- 
not similarly sell its land, factories, etc. 

When this distinction is once taken, it iseasy to 
see that it is misleading to add the amount ot 
consumers’ wealth in a country at any time to 
that of producers’ wealth, and present the sum 
of the two as the * total wealth’ of the country.” 


value 


The same distinction is of service to him 
in dealing with the subject of capital, and 
in showing the difference between capital, 
as measured by individuals, and the aggre- 
gate capital of the community. 

He departs from the usual order of these 
treatises by taking up the subject of ex- 
change before that of distribution. There 
are so many obvious advantages in this 
plan that it is strange it has not been more 
generally adopted, The facts of exchange 
are more palpable than those of distribution. 
The principles and standards are simple and 
more settled. His statement of economic 
assumptions at this point is extremely good. 
We assume the existence of competition 
of two kinds, industrial and commercial. 
Industrial competition implies that there is 
a certain amount of free labor and unin- 
vested capital ready to be attracted into such 
employments as may be most remunerative 
at the time. Commercial competition means 
that there are a number of sellers aiming 
intelligently to get the highest price they 
can for their goods, and that there is some- 
thing of the nature of a market and a mar- 
ket price. But these main assumptions are 
much modified by others, which we must 
take into account. Industrial competition 
is imperfect because most of the capital 
and labor employed are not thus mobile, 
and cannot change from one employment 
to another without great loss. Commercial 
competition is often superseded by com- 
bination and monopoly, and always 
modified by speculation. Now, many writers 
have neither understood that they were 
making a wide-reaching set of assumptions, 
nor taken the trouble to see how far they 
were in fact limited. English writers have 
looked at monopoly almost entirely in con- 
nection with land, c»mbination in con- 
nection with trades unions. Speculations 
they have scarcely dealt with at all. Sidg- 
wick’s treatment of monopoly and combina- 
tion is excellent, though it might, with ad- 
vantage, have been carried into further de- 
tail. His treatment of speculation is rather 
disappointing, because it is just the sort of 
subject where we should expect to find him 
at his best. He seems not to consider how 
strongly the conditions of the present day 
have developed the speculative element in 
all kinds of business, whether mercantile 
or industrial, and has scattered through two 
or three different chapters a number of ob- 
servations, thoroughly correct in them- 
selves, which ought to have been collected 
into one chapter and illustrated by ex- 
amples. 

[ To be Continued. | 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


We shall hardly see anything dantier among 
the children’s holiday books this year than From 
Do-Nothing Hall to Happy-Day House, illus- 
trated charmingly, by Helen J. A. Miles, and 
bearing the imprint of E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
New York. The coloring of paper, letter-press, and 





pictures is all delightfully harmonious, and the 
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little ornamental borders that inclose the pictures 
are simplicity and grace itself. The lesson of 
the allegory 1s one that appeals to children of all 
ages and all countries, though the telling of it is 
thoroughly English, even to the reflection upon 
Mrs. Do-as-you-like, who allowed the naughty 
children, when taking tea at her house, to have 
very new bread and butter, and to help them- 
selves to jam and marmalade as often as they 
liked. It would be a new departuré, but a very 
delightful one, to introduce the book, with all its 
delicacy of both text and illustration, into 
the Sunday-school library. The same publishers 
give us Blue and Red ; or, The Discontented Lob- 
ster—his history related in verses, by Juliana Ho- 
ratia Ewing and painted in colors by R. Andre. 
The verses are scarcely more than doggerel, with 
such *‘ cockney ” rhymes as * talk” and “ pork,” 
‘*saw” and “ more”; but the story itself is very 
cleverly conceived, with a most unexpected and 
funny postscript; and the illustrations are 
thoroughly satisfactory, completely out-doing 
the text and giving the jolly little book its chief 
value. This, though issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, of London, and 
E. & J, B. Young, of New York, is hardly a Sun- 
day-school story bouk, but its lesson is well worth 
the teaching. In both of these books the pub- 
lishers have spared neither money nor pains to 
give the public good work. 

Turning, now, toa purely American produc- 
tion, we take up The English Bodley 
Family, «another of the wellknown ‘ Bod- 
ley Books,” by Horace E. Scudder, 
who could not do worthless work if he tried. 
This time he has treated of sundry English 
towns and hamlets that are of special in- 
terest to the students of American his- 
tory, as Scrooby, for example. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Secudder’s part of the 
work is well done, though some might take 
issue with him as to the matter of the Washing- 
ton pedigree, and assert that at Great Brington 
Church the “Bodleys” would have found a brass 
inscribed to the memory of George Washington's 
great-great-great-grandfather. As to paper and 
print the book is worthy of the Riverside Press, 
and of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., its publishers; 
but if half of the forty pictures which the book 
contains had been omitted it would have been 
twice as valuable. Chas, Scribner's Sons, who 
published, last year, ‘The Story of Siegfried,” 
by James Baldwin, now give us The Slory of 
Roland, by the same author, almost, though not 
quite as fascinating, and as sad in its ending and 
as delightful to read aloud to a company of bovs 
and girls as was its predecessor. The revival of 
old tales for boys and girls seems to be popular 
at present. Hawthorne and Chas. Kingsley led 
the way, years ago, Over classical ground. Sidney 
Lanier gave the children what most of them 
would fail to find without his aid. The 
tales of the ‘‘Wonder Book” and the ‘Hero 
Book” could be found in their classical diction- 
aries, but not those of “Froissart”; and now 
Macmillan gives us Paladin and Saracen, stories 
translated and modified from Ariosto, for boys 
and girls, by H. C. Hollway-Calthrop, avowedly 
for boys and girls, but read with avidity by their 
elders ; and James Baldwin goes over some of the 
same ground ina yet more popular way in the 
Story of Roland, from the Legends of Charle- 
magne. We shall hope for more of the same sort 
another year. 

From the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, and 
with the imprimatur of this Boston House, we 
have an English illustrated edition of Lord 
Houghton’s (ood Night and Good Morning on 
six richly embellished small-quarto size card- 
board leaflets, tied up in illuminated covers of the 
same kind. The illuminations and etchings are 
done by Walter Severn, and very happily express 
the sentiment of the poem in another way. It 
would be a beautiful gift for a child. 

Children’s Thoughts in Song and Story 
(Cassell & Co.) is a bright piece of work, the 
joint product of Louise Dumaresque Blake, who 
has furnished the verses, and of Wilson de Meza, 
who has illustrated them on stone. It is not 
easy to say which are better the rhymes or the 
pictures. Both strike, in kindand degree, about 
the line of merit that is most useful in the en- 
tertainment of children. 

Among the most graceful illustrated leaflet 
collections for the Christmas tide is the Santa 
Claus House, designed and arranged by R. P. 
Riley and Mary H. Hadley (H. H. Otis, Buffalo), 
with a quaint, grotesque architectural invention, 
with windows glowing in all colors, Santa Claus 
stepping forth from the door of the rich house 
and greeted by a company of gleesome children 
as he descends the snowy steps. The collection 
comprises a few choice Christmas poems, from 
Rose Terry Cooke, Helen Angell Goodwin and 
others, including a Christmas hymn translated 
by Miss Hadley from the German of Nachten- 
hofer. 

It is a hasty conclusion that the story- 
teller has disappeared from the earth. He does 
not sit in the hall and harp his long epic, But 


there never was so much story-telling in the 
world as now. The hearts of men were never 
more given to the story-teller, and his formative 
influence was never greater; we wish we might 
add that it was never better. It is a tribute to 
the sober judgment of the race that the ancient 








epic and the old tale are in general the purest 
and simplest and that they could not live on 
other terms. For this reason the story 
modeled on antiquity will in general be the best 
for young readers. The fever and the morbid 
sentiment of life hangs most around the dis- 
tinctively modern tale. We say this with our 
eye on Susan Coolidge’s stories, who, in our opin- 
ion, stands at the head of writers of her class. 
The ancient purified flavor and freshness is in 
all her stories. They have so much of the 
simplicity of Nature in them as not to disdain 
the modern dress she gives them nor to appear 
unnatural in them. This is true of her, from 
“The New Year’s Bargain’ and ‘ What Katy 
did” down ; and it remains true in her last pub- 
lication, A Round Dozxn (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers) which is simply an honest thirteen of 
her graceful, effective and excellent stories for 
young readers. 

We have already called attention to “Stories 
from Homer,” and ‘Stories from Vergil,” ren- 
dered into juvenile form by the Rev. Professor 
Alfred J. Church, of University College, London. 
The same competent hand has now brought out 
two similar volumes—Stories of the East, from 
Herodotus, and Stories from Levy. The last has 
illustrations from designs by Penelli, who also, 
we believe, illustrated the previous volume. The 
stories from Herodotus are illustrated appropri- 
ately with drawings from ancient frescoes and 
sculptures. All three of these volumes are uni- 
form in size and style and published by the 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. They are well done, 
open the way well to classic study, are full of in- 
terest on their own account, and along with such 
collections as *‘ Plutarch’s Lives,” and the boys’ 
books published by the late Sidney Lanier, con- 
tains the ideals which have furnished the ,best 
training for generation after generation of 
youth. Excepting the Bible, nothing is better, 
if anything is as good. These stories have, too, 
this advantage over the ordinary moralizing 
didactics, that they are strong and manly and 
exhibit virtue in a large, noble and inspiring 
light, not shining in holiness perhaps, but free 
from littleness and mannerism. 

The only fault we have to find with Louise 
Chandler Moulton’s Firelight Stories is that they 
are too perturbative in their dramatic realism to 
send one oft to bed in the mood for sleep. The 
suffering, the struggle, and the deep, nameless 
pain that lies at the heart of this troubled centu- 
ry of ours is in them all. They are little dramas 
which run on the sharp edge of tragedy and 
sheer off thai line into comedy just in time to 
end pleasantly. Like all Mrs. Moulton’s stories, 
they are written with much imagination and a 
strong hold of the sympathetic interest of her 
readers, 

The last number of the Roberts Brothers’ 
** Classic Series” is a capital collection of Heroic 
Ballads,selected by the editor of ‘* Quiet Hours.” 
In this age, when there is so much inquiry for 
books for young readers, these are the books for 
them. Lock up the stories, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, burn up all the sensational papers and 
give them ballads like these, and the healthy old 
romances, with their lofty ideals, their high spir- 
it, and their leve of the strong hand, the true 
mind and the gentle heart. 

In the same general class is Macmillan & Co.'s 
edition of Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, The genius which tells a story well 
is hardly less than that which invents it; and 
certainly this brother and sister ran great! risks 
in attempting to tell Shakespeare’s stories after 
him. Their happy familiarity with the rhythm 
and cadence of the Elizabethan English, and 
their avoidance of non-Shakespearean words 
helped them through. Moreover they show 
their appreciation of the limitations set to ge- 
nius itself in such a matter by omitting the whole 
series of the English histories and the Roman 
subjects, and attempting only twenty tales, in 
which they have achieved so greata success that 
we should be glad to know that every child in the 
country gets his first introduction to the great 
dramatist through these retold tales, 

The illustrations are very good, all that is re- 
quired in a child’s book, in Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s 
Four Little Friends; or, Papa’s Daughters in 
Town, but not so good as the story, which, 
though we cannot tell it, is simple, entertaining 
and turns on the natural events and scenery of a 
healthy life in the city and the country, told ina 
sweet and bright way. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Messrs, White, Stokes and Allen, with their 
large folio Alphabet Children, by C. H. and W. 
G., appeal to younger children. The illustra- 
tions are drawn in large outline, and the rhymes 
are printed in big hand-printed letters, all very 
simple, attractive and effective, quite the best 
book of the kind we have thus far seen this year. 


——— ~—_ 


Apart from what is i in a distinct 
love of Latin as an investiture of human 
thought and sentiment, and in the discipline of 
its study, there is no reason why the student 
should not obtain a satisfactory and self-reward- 
ing result from Professor William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson’s Preparatory Latin Coursein English. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) This is the second number in 
a series of four, the first being the “ Preparatory 
Greek course in English.” The two which are to 
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follow will carry the student on as far as the end 
of the college curriculum. The whole course may 
be relied on to lead the student on into an inte)li- 
gent understanding of the contents of Latin 
literature and of the external facts of its geo- 
graphical, political and intellectual history, to- 
gether with the material contents of its literature, 
It is difficult for us to separate the language 
from the literature so as to conceive of the lat- 
ter as existing in any other form than that 
given by the Latin language ; or to see how an 
acquaintance with it, by means of English trans- 
lation, can be anything more than an extension 
of English study. Interest in the literature thus 
studied must remain an English interest and 
never can become a distinctively Latin enthusi- 
asm. With this reservation, which ought to be 
made and which is due to the good cause of 
classic study and the higher education, we have 
only good to say of the second number of Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson’s Course. It is all the better 
because he is himself a scholar and is under no 
illusion as to the function of his book, and 
has placed it, with good judgment, on ground 
where it cannot fail te be a contribution to the 
progress of popular culture and _ intelligence 
without prejudice to the higher courses of classic 
training. 


... The closing volume (Vol. IV) of Professor 
Schaff’s Popular Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is out in good time. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) The general plan of this commentary ia 
to combine the best scholarship and the results 
of the latest explorations and biblical studies 
with the greatest simplicity of presentation. 
Stumbling blocks are removed from the path of 
plain readers, The work is in English, and con- 
tains nothing which a fairly intelligent English 
reader may not be expected to understand. The 
present volume consists of the commentary on 
the Hebrews, James, the two Epistles of Peter, 
the three Epistles of John, Jude, and the Reve- 
lation, The Hebrews and Jude are done by 
Professor Angus, Regent’s Park College, Loudon. 
The commentary on James is by the Rev. Paton 
J. Gloag, D.D., Galashiels, Scotland. Professor 
8. D. F. Salmond, Free Church College, Aber- 
deen, furnishes the commentary on the Epistles of 
Peter ; those of John are done by Prof. William 
B. Pope, Didsbury College, and Prof. William F, 
Moulton,Cambridge, England. The commentary 
on the Revelation is by Professor William Milli- 
gan, Aberdeen. The whole, of course, is under 
the superintending editorship of Professor 
Schaff, who is now to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing brought this work to its termination, and 
having made such a mine of learning and schol- 
arship accessible to the people. 


....Dr. Wm. M. Taylor generally has a sermon 
in his text and title. This is characteristic of 
him as a preacher, and of his latest publication, 
Contrary Winds and Other Sermons, (A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son.) They are marked by rich in- 
tuitions into the practical meaning and human 
applications of Scripture, united with a forcible, 
neat, and sometimes poetic power of statement. 
We should say that Dr. Taylor’s power lay more 
in bringing the word to bear on the human heart 
in its ministry of self-revelation and in the 
handling of its intuitive truth than in the evo- 
lution of formal doctrine. The collection is one 
of great usefulness and vitality. ‘The Ser- 
mons of David Swing, the justly famous preacher 
of Chicago (Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & Co.) are 
characterized by great love of nobleness, truth, 
purity and Christian breadth, in combination 
with an almost hopeless failure to lay down 4 
method of reaching them. Mr. Swing preaches 
like a man whose heart was in the heavens, but 
who had no other hope of getting there than his 
own strong love. The love is a divine thing, but 
it would add much to the power and usefulness 
of his sermons could he put into his preaching 
something more of that solid, well-engineered 
masonry which the love of God has, for all these 
ages, been building up in the world to guide and 
support weary feet on the way to Heaven. 





....With its usual tardiness Congress is two 
years behind with the publication of the Repor! 
of the Commissi of Education for the Year 
1881. From this report, which makes in the 
two parts a densely packed volume of 1,115 pages, 
we have room only to glean that the total 
minor population of the country of legal school 
age was, three years ago, 16,265,089. In 28 of the 
states and territories there was an excess of 
native males over native females, and in 16 only 
of native females over native males. Texas had 
an excess of 61,000 native males, California of 
47,000, Kansas of 57,000, Kentucky of 12,000, 
Ohio of 1,000, and Florida of 2,000. Massachu- 
setts still exhibits an excess of native females ; 
but the 40,000 “ anxious and aimless,” who dis- 
turbed the visions of Gov. Andrew, have sunk to 
36,000, while the state that leads all others in 
feminine preponderance is New York, which has 
an excess of 58,000 and is followed by Pennsyl- 
vania with 37,000, North Carolina with 25,000, 
Virginia with 24,000 and Alabama with 20,000. 
Another singular instance of the delays of the 
law occurs in the published volumes of the acts 
of the last Congress, which body we find, in Feb- 
ruary last, appropriated $10,000 to carry out the 
order of Congreas one hundred and three years 
previous, to erect a monument to the memory 
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of the heroic seitbalinitei officer, the Baron de 
Kalb. 

° The Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., is the au- 
thor of three popular, useful and wide-awake 
volumes of hints and helps for the Christian 
life. (Ward & Drummond.) The last is Gleams 
from Pauls Prison, which is designed to be not 
so much a study of separate passages, nor in any 
sense a study of Paul’s Epistles as a practical 
translation of the ‘‘ Philippians” into the terms of 
Christian experience and into such gleams of daily 
truth and spiritual food as the author has found 
in it.———The doctrine of correspondences it is 
well known is the key to the Swedenborgian The- 
ology, and the standard work on that doctrine 
apart from Swedenborg himself, is The Science 
of Correspondences Elucidated, by the late Rev. 
Edward Madeley, of Birmingham, England. This 
work, which was completed by the author only up 
to the end of Part I, has, since his death, been fin- 
ished by his son, and is now published in an Amer- 
ican edition, revised and enlarged by B. F. Bare 
rett. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. )}———The 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son publish in ‘The 
Clerical Library ” a 12mo volume of Outlines of 
Sermons to Children ; with Numerous Anecdotes. 
The sermons are selected from first-rate preach- 
ers. They are all short, pithy, plain and good. 
Some of them are brilliant models of their kind. 


..Mr. John Esten Cooke has made a new 
thing of the Virginian history by his contribu- 
tion to Horace Scudder’s ‘* American Common- 
wealth Series,” Virginia ; a History of the People 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), not by reversing 
settled opinions and changing the assumed facts 
so much as by the more satisfactory method of 
throwing new light on the subject from new 
studies of unexplored material. He has mined 
successfully in old pamphlets, family papers, 
political proceedings and legislative codes, It 
may be his devotion to these sources which has 
led him to omit all mention of so considerable an 
authority as Richard Hakluyt. He throws a 
new reality into the Capt. John Smith stories, 
which he accepts in the main as the most im- 
portant record of the early history of the col- 
ony. Mr. Cooke possesses fine qualities as a 
historian. He grasps the subject firmly and in 
a way which brings into view the lines of its 
development. His chronicles are pithy and 
his philosophizing does not stray away from the 
facts, unless possibly, when brought into temp- 
tation by some such glittering bait as that 
offered by the theory that the wreck of the ‘Sea 
Venture” supplied the original suggestion of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, ‘“‘ The Tempest.” 


..A Handbook of Dates, Arranged Alphabet- 
ically and Chronologically, following each other 
in chronological order down the page and with 
an alphabetical index, is planned by Henry 
Clinton Brown (A Lovell & Co.) for a conyenient 
little compilation. He begins with the conven- 
tional date of the creation of the world, B. C. 
40U4, and comes downto A. D. 1883. From 
about the middle of the 16th century the increas- 
ing interest of the world’s history and our better 
acquaintance with it requires him to introduce 
brief epitomes of the annual events, which grow 
fuller as the centuries advance. For a hand- 
book of chronology we prefer one made on the 
comparative plan of the Oxford Tables, which 
provides for the exhibition of synchronistic 
events in their connection and keeps each event 
in its historical relation and perspective. Mr. 
Brown has goae to work conscientiously but 
hastily and a very considerable number of errors 
have crept into the text in a kind of manual 
whose usefulness requires it to have none. 


. It would have at least a fairer look on the 
face of it had the Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, in re- 
printing Kazlitt Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes 
of Literature and the Fine Arts, left some indi- 
cation on the title page, in the preface, or at least 
in the copyright date, of the fact that it is an old 
book. It isa good book, in the day of it hon- 
estly and laboriously done, and which might stand 
on its own merits now if frankly introduced as 
thirty years old. Its chance is poorer when the 
reader turns from the fresh date of the title page 
and copyright, 1883, to the worn plates, the fla- 
vor of antiquity in the anecdotes, and reads in 
section 2,770 such a passage as this: ‘This 
young prodigy was born at Royalton, Vermont, 
early in the year 1830, and, consequently, is now 
fifteen years ofage. His present home is Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, near Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, where the writer of this article has just seen 
and conversed with him.” 


-- The second edition of Professor George P. 
Fisher’ svolumeon The Reformation is issued by 
the Messrs. Scribner in good time. It is the Refor- 
mation which lends interest to the commemora- 
tion of the fourth Luther centennial ; and such a 
brief, compendious and competent survey as 
Professor Fisher’s meets the precise need of 
the moment even more closely than any Life of 
the great Reformer. Professor Fisher’s work is 
marked with a golden candor and with high 
disdain of partisan concealments. It is at once 
sccurate and brief in style. In the hands of Mr. 
pee, the rich and varied elements of the his- 

Ty are handled in a picturesque and strong 


tell their own story and require no decorative 
treatment. 


.- Mrs, Gilpin’s Frugalities, Rennants and 
200 Ways of Using Them, by Mrs. Susan Anna 
Brown (Charles Scribner’s Sons), comes in at the 
exact point of need, where the French and 
German housekeepers tell us that our manage- 
ment gets expensive for the reason that we do 
not know how to save. This little book tells the 
housekeeper what to do with those “ pieces” 
which we throw away, and how to make much 
out of a little and cheapen the family living while 
making it better. This is tie specialty of the 
book, and gives it a distinct character of its 
own. Itis better and more useful than “ The 
Book of Forty Puddings,” by the same author, 
and is brightened by some touches of literary 
cleverness. 


.-The Messrs, Putnam publish, in a hand- 
some quarto form, on fine paper and in noble 
open type, The Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch, by 
John 8. White, LL.D., Head-Master of Berkeley 
School, comprising selections made by the editor 
from the ‘‘Lives” and published with an intro- 
ductién. The volume is enriched with 45 illus- 
trations and 4 excellent maps. There is nothing 
better in all secular literature for young readers 
than these ‘‘Lives” ; and these selections seem to 
be made so as to contain the substance of them 
and come within the compass of a moderate 
sized volume. 


.-From the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. we have Manliness in the Scholar,the Chan- 
cellor’s oration at the eighty-sixth commence- 
ment of Union College, 1883, by the eloquent 
preacher of Brooklyn, the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D. 
The oration strikes the keynote in the first sen- 
tence, quoting from Eckermann’s ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions with Goethe, ‘‘Something is wanting in all 
these pictures——-the Manly. Take note of this 
word and underscore it. The pictures lack a 
certain urgent power which in former ages was 
generally expressed, but in which the present age 
is deficient.” The oration is timely, and it is 
superfluous to say noble in diction and eloquent. 


..Mr. Thos, Whittaker sends us a Record of 
Parish Visits, which contains 6 pages of card- 
board leaves, 1444 by 111¢ inches, neatly gotten 
up. Each page is ruled with 50 horizonta! lines, 
providing for the names of that number of 
families, and with vertical lines in red ink, 
forming columns for name of family, residence, 
date of last visit, twelve columns for the months 
of the year, number of individuals, number 
of communicants, number of Sunday-school 
scholars, number of unbaptized persons. A 
wide column is placed at the end for notes, 


.From Mr. F. Leypoldt we have The Pub- 
lisher’s Trade List Annual for 1883. It contains 
the latest accessible catalogues of American book 
publishers, with a verbatim reprint of the pub- 
lisher’s weekly record of books issued from July 
8th, 1882, to June 30th, 1833, with a complete in- 
dex by authors’ titles and subjects; also the 
American educational catalogue for 1883. It is 
now in the eleventh yearof publication. We are 
glad to note that Mr. Leypoldt proposes to issue 
a supplement to the American catalogue, which 
shall come down to 1883 and be ready in the 
Spring of 1884. 


..The Clerical Library of the Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son contains a volume of Pulpit 
Prayers by Eminent Preachers, without preface 
or introduction or indication of authorship or 
editorship—an anonymous kind of editing, 
which, however, is not bad in the present case. 
They are wholly in the free, non-liturgical style, 
and are chiefly valuable as showing the minister 
how to dispense with formularies in his services, 
If it is proposed to read them or repeat them 
from memory in the pulpit we prefer the histor- 
ical liturgies. 


..The Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, publish, 
under the title of Italian Byways, a 16mo of 
miscellaneous Italian studies by John Addington 
Symonds, author of ‘The Renaissance in Italy.” 
These studies cover a considerable number and 
variety of topics relating both to men and things, 
and are full of knowledge as to matters hidden 
away from the path, both of ordinary observers 


and readers. 
ere 


LITERARY NOTES. 


..Mist Brappon’s new novel is entitled 
‘* Under the Red Flag.” 


..The Duke of Argyll is revising the proof 
of his new work, ‘‘The Unity of Nature.” 


....The “Travels in the East,” by the Crown 
Prince of Austria, are to be translated and pub- 
lished in London. 


..Mr. Jules Simon, now sixty-nine years 
old, has just published a novel of social hfe in 
Brittany, “‘L’Affaire Nay).” 


....James R. Osgood will bring out immedi- 
ately the poems and occasional pieces of Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter, the esteemed critic. 


...-Mrs. Ethel Lynn Lynton has a book, “A 
Girl of the Period,” being a group of essays 
upon modern society, in the press of her pub- 





simplicity which indicates a conviction that they 





.-.-Miss Yonge has been busying herself with 
series of articles (having in their preparation 
t aid of the Rev. Dr. H. H, Wild), upon the 
discoverers, early wars and settlers of this coun- 
try, 


.. Mr. W. Clarke Russell is not unlike a fish- 
erman in getting his living out of the sea. He 
has just finished a little dictionary of sea-terms, 
called “ Sailor’s Language,” which will occasion- 
ally. be handy for admiring readers. 


..The Meesrs. Harper Bros. are directing 
special attention to their edition of Professor 
William Elliot Griffis’s volume, “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” with its superb illustrations. A sup. 
plementary chapter (named “Japan in 1888”) 
brings down the work to date. 


.- Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Kroong Ki Chin's fine “ Dictionary 
of English Phrases,” in which almost every 
English idiom, colloquialism and slang term is 
catalogued. It is odd that such a large and 
curious book should have been compiled by a 
Chinese living in the very heart of New England, 


.-The ‘ Encylopwdia Americana,” has se- 
cured the services of a noble list of minds and 
pens. Announcing in its prospectus an inten- 
tion of avoiding the repetition of matter found 
in leading foreign works of the class, it will nat- 
urally lay special stress upon the departments 
of American history, biography, sociology and 
archmology. The biographical element is 
expected to be of unsurpassed value. Four vol- 
umes will complete the work, to be published 
by J. M. Stoddart, of Philadelphia and New 
York. 


.- -Mr. Charles Mackay, not long since, 
derived the old children’s ditty, “Here I am on 
Tom Tiddler’s ground picking up gold and ail- 
ver,” from the Celtic or Gaelic. Tom, of 
course, is the ancient word meaning ‘“‘hill” or 
“mound”; and the boy who maintained his 
right to the imaginary fortress was lord thereof. 
The “Tiddler” is held to be a corruption of 
‘“Duthaich,” a piece of land or territory. The 
game is undoubtedly a very old one. A réference 
to the answering exclamation of the attacked 
player, ‘‘Duc-da-me,” will be recollected as of 
occurrence in Shakespeare. 


..The Saturday Review has lately been 
stirred up to wrath against Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s satire in the Atlantic Monthly, “Mr. 
Washington Adams in England.” It says that 
“there is not one spark of humororfun in the 
whole book ; it is a mischievous book, though its 
badness happily takes away much of its chance of 
doing harm.” Mr. White’s story, in its protrayals, 
was occasionally somewhat coarse; but it was 
keen, and by no means a complete exaggera- 
tion, and its sting is evidently felt. We thought 
it was very funny, and suspect more than ever 
that it has been of use. 


..The descendants of old and honored Penn- 
sylvanian families will be greatly interested in 
learning that Dr. William H. Egle, of Harris- 
burg, has in preparation a volume of ‘“ Pennsyl- 
vania Genealogies,” which he proposes to bring 
out as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be secured to pay the expense of publication. 
The records are the result of fifteen years’ pains- 
taking research among the town, church, and 
family archives of Pennsylvania, and comprise 
sketches of more than one hundred families. 
Any one who can. trace his pedigree back to the 
Scotch-Irish or German settlers of that state may 
be sure of finding in the book something of per- 
sonal interest, while those who already have in- 
formation which Dr. Egle may, perhaps, be lack- 
ing, will do well to communicate with him at the 
address that has been given. Too little attention 
is paid in this country to genealogical questions, 
and many will be glad if Dr. Egle’s announce- 
ment awakens a more general interest (at least 
among Pennsylvanians) and evokes that sub- 
stantial support which is necessary for the com- 
pletion of such an undertaking. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
his list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.| 
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A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


REV. DR. A. B, BRUCE'S NEW WORK, 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. 

A Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables 

‘of our Lord, Octavo vol., 527 pages, $2.50. 

The London Academy says: “ne is one of the moat 
valuable contributions to the study of the words of Christ 
that has appeared of late years. 

London Spectator: “ Dr. Bruce's treatment of his 
subject ts vigorous and original, and though he i 
dently well readin the literature which belongs to it, he 

the capital mistake of overlaying his work with a 
masse of other men’s viers, 


Also just ready: 
REV. DR. WM. M. TAYLOR'S NEW WORK, 

CONTRARY WINDS AND OTHER 

SERMONS. Uniform with ** Limitations 
of Life.?* Crown octavo, $1.75. 4th Edi- 
tion. 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS TOCHIL- 
DREN. With Numerous Anecdotes. Crown 
octavo, $1.50. 

PULPIT PRAYERS BY EMINENT 

PREACHERS, Crown octavo, $1.50. 


Coptes sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N. Y, 


The Young Latin’ Journal 


Special and Important Notice. 
Attention is specially and particularly solicited tothe 


Grand Christmas Double Part 
of THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOUKNAL, which is now 
ready, 


Principal Coutents: 


A MAGHTFIOENT COLORED PICTURE, size 32 
inobes by 23 inch 
In addition to thi macnificent picture the Double 
my 1 f ndid colored Wy RIPLE FASHIO 
FLA. TE, of 12 Fancy Beil Costumes for Ladies, Ge a 
and Ghildren ; 12 Ball and Evening Toilettes for 
sdiee an it hild ren: 12 Designs in Colored Outline 


for Dessert 

THE we aks Ha's SUPPLEMENT OF ALL THE 
LAT ARIS FASHION Complete Tales and 
aiieamecmaaal of two New Stories Supplement of 
Complete Christmas Stories, A Sapplement + Music, 


Sup ler XK of Gs + Forming 2 Parts and 6 
pleame ¢ Hedaced Price, 60 Cents. 
vibe MD GHA i TMAS DOUBLE PAR! of THE 
NG LAD i J RNAL will be altogether more 


nteresting ane ain ble to Ladies and Families than 
ever, For sale by ] newsdealers, or sent by mail, on 
pt of orice by The International News Co., 
ecekman St., New Yo 
Bingle subscriptions for any Foreign Periodical may 
be sent to us; but we employ no canvassing agents. 


‘R. WORTHINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


DE LUXE EDITION. 


TYPES OF SPANISEH_S PRY; or, The Man- 
ners and Castoms of 0 astile, Dlustrated, 
86 proof etchings on Japanese paper, by R. De Los 
Kios, imperial 6vo, unique binding, gilt top, $10. 


SEWITT (Liewellyn). Tue Ceramic Arr oF 
Gagit Barratx. From Prehistoric Times down to 
the Present Day. Lilustrated with nearly 2,000 En- 
ravings, | vol,, royal svo cloth, @/.5 


LONG FELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de Luce, 
Being a selection of 75 Artist Proofs from the orig- 
inal woodcats, illustrating the Subscription Edition 
of Lonefellow's Poetical Works. Printed upon a 

and-press on the fiaest plate paver (size 19x15 in.) 
and inclased in handsome portfolio, Autograph edi 
tion, 8”. The same without autocrapha, $20, 


DORE GIFT-BODOK (The) of Diustratiqns to Ten- 
nysoa's Liylg of the Kin Wit S Lotive Letter- 
pres fron Tsanyeo's B Tals *ty-seven steel 
eugcavings by Gastave Dore. Royal 4to, haud:ome 
Te moe oa linea, cloth, gilt, gilt edwes, 

bo. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N. Y. 





VERY clergyman onght to have Tue 
IupeniaL Dictionary, “the most use- 
fal book in the English ianguage.” If 
your pastor has not got it give it to him at 
Christmas. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
for specimen pages. Tur Century Co., N. Y. 


Cottage Hearth. 


This M azine will publish, during 1884, 
ht and nt erest ee stories by the best American 
rs, suc 


Leuise Susan War Meulton, rin “Mili Everett 


Hale, rne oaguin my Yr, co 
ges L. Ma bss : 





y Morton Diaz. Rose 
rry Cooke, caine Thaxter, Lacy Larcom. 
Choice Poems, Sketches, and Articles upon Noted Per 
sand Places, Departments for Mo’ ag for gil: 

and for bath ing; Music, Voo and 
mental; Fashions and Fancy Wor te 4 
roulture, and valuable tested Receipts for house. 


All Beautifully Dlustrated. 
$1.60 A YEAR. 


We wilisend as samples 


Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 


post-paid to any address. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To whom Liberal and pegpaneat positions will be 
ven. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, M 


ans Book # STORE 


ey Ez iw . 
RATA vu ‘i tliadetpiia 


en 5 pe |! 
aca amare argent ow York." 


A. 8. BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. Y 














MACMILLAN & C0,’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The Cheapest Lllustrated Magazine Published. 
Subscription ae, $1.50 por year. 


Now Publishing. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Single Numbers, Price 15 cents; Yearly Subscription 
$1.50. 


Sent Free by Mail. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is de- 
signed for the entertainment of the home, and for the 
instruction and amusement of young and old, and it 
will be conducted in the belief that everv section of 
ite readers, in whatever direction their tastes and in- 
terests may tend,‘are prepared to demend and to appre- 
ciate the best that can be offered to them. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1,—OCTOBER. 

I, “SHY.” Engraved by Theodore Knesing from the 
picture by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 

Il, FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE NEW. 
By F. W. Maitland. 

Ill, LES CASQUETTES. 
Swinburne. 

1V. THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. By Grant Allen. 

V. ROMPBETTI'S INFLUENCE IN ART, By J. 
Comyne Carr. 

VI. THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES OF 
PATSY CONG. By William Black. 

VII, OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. 
(To be continued.) By T, H. Huxley, P.R.8. 

VIII. THE ARMORER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 
1,11, (Tobe continued,) By Charlotte M, Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, ETC. 


By Algernon Charles 


CONTENTS of No Il.-NOVEMBER. 

I, THE MILLER'S COURTSHIP. Engraved by O. 
Lacour, from a Drawing by R. W. Macbeth, A. R. A. 

Il, IN THE FENS. With Illustrations by R. W. 
Macbeth, A. R. A. 

III, THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD WHITE 
HALL. By Austin Dobson. With Illustrations. 

IV. BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAN. By Bernard 
H, Becker, With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 

Vv, THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A 
Spiritual Romance, By J, H. Shorthouse (author of 
“ John Inglesant"), 

VI. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. 
(Concluded,) By T, H, Huxley, P. R. 8, With Tilustra- 
tions, 

VII, THE ARMORER'S PRENTICES, Chapters 3-5. 
By Charlotte M, Yonge. 


Ornaments, Initial Letters, ete. 





“ If it continues as it has begun, will supply a quan 
tity and quality of superior literary and artistic sub. 
stance, at a price—fifteen cents a copy—which should 
give it the widest and most immediate popularity, As 
for ourselves, we shall look for iteach month as eager- 
ly, almost, as for ita more elaborate and ambitious 
American rivals, with which, all things considered, it 
compares in some respects, even more than favor- 
ably."—Christian Union. 

“A welcome contribution to periodical literature. 
The price is wonderfully low, and should the excellent 
standard of the first number be maintained, there can 
be no doubt that it will be immensely popular.”— 
Boaton Traveler. 

* Will be heartily welcomed; and it comes with abun- 
dant auguries of success, It is cheap in price, fifteen 
cents anumber; but it is not cheap in quality.”— 
Churchman, 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
112 Fourth Ave. 


Now Temperance Publicaions 


Tux National Temperance Society and Publication 
House has published over 1,200 varieties of publica. 
tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance 
question, from the pens of over 250 different writers 
The following are among the publications: 


Por Sunday-School Libraries, 


How Billy Went Up in the World. 12mo, 





UII hn ch dadehihenieaitustiiuminidintkdbhinees ania 81 25 
Hannah: One of the Strong Women. 

Sn ctntennehiatioakeinestenscresaseee 100 
Save the om 12mo, 350 pawes................ 1 BS 
Holly Sprays. l2mi0, 128 pages................. 6o 
Susy’s Opinions. 12mo, 150 pages.............. 60 


Competitive Workmen,. 12mo, 272 pages.... 1 
Congressman Stanley’s Fate. 12mo, 403 pp. 1 
Golden Threads, 12mo, 265 pages............. 1 00 
Her Inheritance. 12mo, 354 pages,............. 1 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


Wine ere, ALDe ape beclesinatical. By_Nor- 
man Kerr, 8. Raweyed ed pages, Cloth 
cents; paper., 23 


The mperance E i oN 
cTompgrance fyamaei. Now concn. © vagy 


Betty B t id and Other Stories. 12 
72 pages. gy Saareaee her Stowe. No, 10, Fife and 
PE cccccccte ih sheuban cdbbdttinntdcecconse = 





Liquor wae the 1c United 8 States. Tevieed a: 
together wi ‘tro rom decisi 
the courtsin New York, New Jersey, etc, Tama, a 





Law and the a Traffic. By F. A. Nobl 
12mo, % pages. nae seu dandéadile ™ pon . i oReveahe - ble, Diy. 


N 
. year Beck ieee ae anes A 


Contains 72 otes, Htorien, Pi of Sta my Tuptrations, ‘Po > 
3 of ta uid National sonia 

aes tions in 

and br all ‘Temperance Papers, 


‘scat b mail rece! cents, 
“ia mal gi ot . Ten , single 


J.N. oneaene: Samiamings Agent, 
6&8 Reade Street, New York. 








EP. DUTTON & CO. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Our new Color Book for this season is entitled 


Told inthe Twilight. 


By F. E, WEATHERLY. IlJustrated by M. ELLEN Ep- 
WARDs and Joun C, STAPLES. Quarto $2. 
Acknowledged by all experts in book-making to be 
the finest example of color-book printing ever shown 
in the American market, 


Wee Babies. 


With original designs in color by Ipa Wavuau, and 
appropriate verses by Amy E, BLancwaRD. Large 
quarto, $2. 


Fly Away Faries and Baby Blossoms. 


Large quarto, printed in 14 colors and go'd, with illu- 
minated cover, $2. 
A charming book for Little Folk, by L. CLARKSON: 
about Fairies and Flowers. 


The Tiny Lawn Tennis Club, 


Pictures and Rhymes for the Little Ones. Quarto, 32 
pages; colored Illustrations and Rhymes; $1.25. 


So Happy. 


Bright Colored Pictures and Rhymes. 
Quarto, 32 pawes.. ....cesecee s+ ceeeeee BL QB. 


My Own Dolly. 


Her History and Adventures. With many attractive 
Illustrations in color, Small quartg, illuminated 
covers, $1.25. 


Holly Berries. 


A beautiful colored book for children, One volume 
Ato, $1. 


May to Christmas at Thorne Hill, 


An entertaining story for Boys and Girls, by the popu- 
lar authcr ot the “ Pussy Tip Toes” books. Fully 
illustrated. Quarto, illuminated board covers, 
$1.25; cloth, full gilt, $2. 


Child Pictures frem Dickens, 


All the Children Characters of this great author, care- 
fully selected from his different stories, and pub- 
shed in one volume, With Illustrations. Quarto, 
illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


The Volume of SUNDAY for 18838, 


With colored frontispiece and upward of 2u0 original 
illustrations, Quarto, 412 pages, boards, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. 

Buy SUNDAY, It is full of pictures and bright 
stories of the right sort, 


*." Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


K.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
39 W. 23d St., New York. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1884. 


The conductors of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY indicate 
herewith a few of the Le ey ae | features for 1884, and 
need not assure its readers that it will continue, ap it 
has been beyond question, the foremost of American 
— zines, in all features and varieties of literary ex- 

ence, 


Me. CRAWFORD’S SERIAL STORY, 
“A ROMAN SINGER,” 
Will run through the first six numbers of the volume 
for 1884, This story has attracted marked attention by 
its vigor and freshness, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Will write exclusively for Taz ATLANTIO during 1884. 
The mere announcement of frequent contenant by 
him is more welcome than almost any other announce 
ment could be, 


Dr. WEIR MITCHELL 
Has written for THe ATLANTIC a striking serial 
story, entitlea 
“IN WAR TIME.” 
This will begin in January. 


HENRY JAMES 


Will contribute several Short Stories and Sketches of 
Continental travel. 


Ww. D. HOWELLS 
Will furnish several papers of European travel. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Will contribute Essays on literary and social topics, 
THE CONTRIBUTOR’ CLUB 


continue to be one of the most agreeable features 
be tee ATLANTIC, 


NEW BOOKS 
Receive more attention in THe ATLANTIC than in any 
other m: ¢ in the English language. 
$4.00 2. a in edvance, tage free. 


TE 
With a waperb | life-si: rtrait Hawthorne “ews, 
Emerson er ellow, 20, Wpreredt walter, umes, or 
Lowell, 35.00. h additional portrait 81.00 

Remi panoue be made by money order, draft, 
or oe letter 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


The most beautiful 

Magazine in the 
World for the 

Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 

pressly for its pages! 

Every Picture express- 

ly for this work, by the 
best Arti: 












The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
pe renewal! . Clubs with all. Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By H.W. Lonerettow. A superbly illustrated yo}- 
ume, printed on paper of the best quality, and 
bound in a unique and very attractive style, 
Quarto, cloth, $7.50; morocco, $10.00. 

One of the mest noteworthy holiday books ever pub” 
lished in Ameri 
THE 


MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT 
AND FRIENDS ASHORE, 


’ 

By Saran Orne Jewett, author of “ Deephaven,’ 

“Old Friends and New,” “Countrv By-ways,” ete, 
18mo. 81.25. 

Another book of Miss Jewett's delightful stories, 
Many of these have been prin in magazines and re. 
ceived with great favor; butsome of them are entirely 
new. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


By Oscar Fay Apams, 1 vol., 16mo, 75 cents, 


This is not a book of criticism, but of {nformatica, 
and gives, ina compact form and in alphabetical 

just the kind of information about English suthors 
and ee tefully appreciated by every 
one who reads books at all, 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 


New and Complete Edition, In eleven volumes, Price 
$1.75 a volume, 

This edition includes the prose and poetical writin 

of Mr, Emerson hitherto published in book form, an 
in addition, two new volumes of essays, lectures an 
speeche 

¢@”™ A circular, giving full particulars of this beauti 
ful edition, will be sent on application. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


New Riverside Edition, Complete, with Introductory 
Notes by GzorGE P. Latnrop. An original etch. 
ing and vignette woodcut in each volume, In 
twelve volumes, crown 8vo. Each, $4.00; the set, 
$24.00. 

gw A circular giving all details of this admirable 
edition will be sent to any address. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. With Glossarial, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three vol- 
umes, I., Comedies; IT., Histories and Poems; III., 
Tragedies. Crown 8vo, gilt top. Each, $2.50; the 
set, $7.50; half calf, 815,00, 


A remarkably good edition of Shakespeare for Jibra. 
ries, public and private, 


¢ Send for circular describing it. 


American Commonwealths. 


Edited by Horace E. SCUDDER. 

Vol. I. Virginia...............By Joun Esten Cooke 
Vol. If. Oregon......... By Rev. WILLIAM Barrows, 
Each yolume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“It is clear that this series will occen a hy an entirely 
new place in our historical literature, tten by —- 
vetent and aptly chosen authors from fresh mate: 
In convenient form and witha due regard to propor 


tion and proper em shasis, they. promise to suppl, most 
satisfactorily a positive want.” — Boston Journal. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


A NEW “DUCHESS” NOVEL. 


ROSSMOYNE. 


By the author of! 66 py “6 * Molly Bawn,” 


12me. EBaetracloth. $1. 00. 16mo. Paper 
cover, 25 céentea. 


“The author ‘is guete well and favorably oy 
, charmi ng writer, and "nas the 


ODES OF HORACE. 


COMPLETE IN 


ENGLISH RHYME AND BLANK VERSE. 


By the late HENRY HUBBARD PIERCE, U.5.A., 
Author of “‘A Rhythmic Prose ‘Translation 
of Virgil’s 7neid.” 


12mo. Extra cleth, gilttop. $2.00. 
Ready soon, “ Ouida’s” New Book, 


FRESCOES. 


By the author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” “Wanda,” 
imbi,” ete. 
12mo, Eatra cloth. , $1, 25. 


* “all. Booksel F willbe sent by 
. — by all 43 


tage prepaid, on oe pt of the P 


i B “LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publisher, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
pe acer 















ob = =< 
ae cand, oes 
sold by 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 
18 Vesey Street, New York. . 
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November 29, 1883.]} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1517) 18 








A HAND-BOOK OF THE 


ENGLISH VERSIONS: OF THE BIBLE. 


With copious & Pp ting the ancestry and 
relationsop of the — 1 and parative 


tonnes. ByJ. L. MOMBERT, D.D. 


spent many years, of laborious re 
warch v4 y in the a this volume) 


"Y sho lars, but to al! 
which vill, %, iP Baa Bible. woe 12mo, cloths 
§20 pages, pric 


“tt will F me 2 r ineaisable, value to Biblical 
stu ents an 4 y'interes h da 
learn 
maple. ” Phe Interior 
“ nts long continued stud research, and 
2 om Daly the result of high scholarship and earnest 
labor, b but is an exhaustiye and remarkably well 
arranged volume.”—Good Literature. 
will tale its place as a classic work, an indispen. 

 . companion to fo all who would study the subject. ” 
—Presbyterian 4 

“a scholarly a valuable work, which meets 
important demand. vast amount of information is 
condensed into a comparatively small space,”’— 
Congregationalrst, 


Anson D, F. RanpoLex & Company, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
sent by vornd pungntt on receipt of $2. unedll 








“ th at first hand for the views of New-Church 
ae - oT he Watchman (Baptist), Boston. 


The New Jerusalem Magazine. 


ens in 1827, this et. combainin sixty- 
ages in each monthly issue, is published with a 
few sromote the reception in mind and life of the 





road. 

ents regularl Thclude = ah Stu 
nent k rorlar Mo hh e New-Church,” and ~ The R 
ligious World.” It fea condu ted in the e: 

rsonal feeling and to deal fairly and hope. 

joy iy the pr of thought and life Within a 
without the organization. 

To new subscribers. remitting at once, the December 
Number will be sent tree. Specimen numbers are sent 

atany time on applicat 

Subscription p' ae = veble in advance, Two Dollars; 
to clergymen and theological students, One Dollar: 

Checks or cotese to be made payable to E, A. Whiston, 


Agent, Addres!-UBLISRERS N. J. MAGAZINE, 
No, 169 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR DECEMBER 
CONTAINS: 


THE OLD PICTURE-DEALER, drawn by St. John 
Harper aud engraved by French. Frontispiece, 
Illustrating 

THE OLD PICTURE-DEALER. 
Stedman. 

URBINO, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF RAPHAEL, By 
Martha Carelli. Tlustrations drawn by Gabriel 
Carelli 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS, By 
Titus Munson Coan. 

POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Joel Ben- 
ton. 

A CORNER OF ACADIA—St, John, New Brunswick, 
By Thomas ”. Gill, {llustrated. 

NEW YORK IN 1783, With accurate drawings of the 
buildings in the City on Noy. 25th, 1783. 

THE BALLAD OF THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By 
Austin Dobson. 

The conclusion of “BEATRIX RANDOLPH,” By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Two Chapters of Edgar Fawcett's serial, * 
CYMBALS.” 

ONE NOVELIST’S OPINION OF ANOTHER. Being 
a review of Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 

ANTOINE VOLLON. A Painters’ Painter. 
yon Oox. 

POEMS. By Edna Dean Proctor, Julia Ward Howe, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, and others, 

AN AMUSING PAPER ON ARTEMUS WARD IN 
NEW ORLEANS. By “ Orleanian.” 

Recent LITERATURE. TOWN TALK. SALMAGUNDI. 


Poem. By E, 0. 


TINKLING 


By Ken- 


A new volume begins with the January number. 
$3.00 a year, postage paid; 25 cents a number. 

Clubs of five, $2.50 each, a year, postage paid, with 
one copy, gratis, for a year, to the persen sending the 
club. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO,, 





Temple Court, New York City. 





A First-class Family Magazine. 


Lippincott’s 


Magazine. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Among the chief pottetiode of the country LippIncoTT’s MaGAZIneE has acquired the distinctive reputation 


of being “ eminen 


able,” The special aim of its conductors is 


sesure such treatment of the great 


variety of topics embraced within ite scope as shall render it attractive tothe general mass of intelligent readers, 
a favorite in the family circle, and 4 means Of culture as well as of entertainment, 


While fiction, in the form 
ticular notice by its sketches of travel 


of serials and of short stories, holds 8 prpmminent pie place in its pages, it has gained par- 
nd adventure, studies o 


life and character, and articles on natural 


history and similar topics, written with the eo that comes from personal observation and experience, in 


a lively v style, and with abundant anecdotical illustra 


arrangements for the coming —j Ro an utusual number of contributions devoted to out-door 


life, pjaces and persors of note, and 


lin at 
“Conversations with Emerson,” by ayy Kins 
“Across the Isthmus of Tehuant Hore sD 


s, 








ubjects of general interest. Amon 
in ear! ay Bumbers are articles on the new Public Buildin 6 of Paiiedetent a, the 


e present day,and American Suburbs and Suburban Residences ak? these will be ad 


those which will be published 
our Mills of Minnespolis, Ber- 
b * Notes of 

French Chateau 8, and Present,” by Mics 


ura King ‘ ra lish University Life,” b bye 
ti 


pec o by 
grodpate of Oxford; "Healthy Homes,” by, Feli x L, Oswald, and pa i. ry Bporting, Fishin, and] Forest Li 


Maurice Thompson, Edward 
—_ — on other writers 

short ewinia * will forma feature of the M 

in New York. by Lizzie W. Champney, anda story depi 

England, by F. © 


©. Bruce, C, F, Holder, Norman 


©. Baylor, Further arrangements are! now 


earson, Rowland G,. Robinson, Alfred M, 


agacine during the year, inc india a story of Artist Life 


the experiences of an American family residing in 
n progress, and will be hereafter announced, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
TERMS: Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Number, 25 cents. Liberal Club Rates. 
&& SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents, (Postage 

Stamps afford a convenient form of remittance. ) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Holiday Presentation Books. 


GRAY’'S ELEGY. 80 designs by Harry Fenn. 
Includes the Rejected Verses, printed in the 
firstedition. Twosizes; Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $3. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN'S LEaD, KINDLY 
LIGHT, 12 illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Royal 4vo, cloth, $3. 


JEAN INGELOW’S SONGS OF SEVEN. 35 
illustrations, Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Mo- 
rocco, $5, Gray's ELEGy, LEAD, KinpLy LIGHT 
and JEAN INGELOW's SonGs or SEVEN, may 
be had in illuminated covers, fringed edges, 
Christmas Card style, with box, Price,#1.75 ea. 





“ THEIR vuanew OFT THE STUBBORN GLEBE HAS 
OKE.”—From Gray's Elegy. 


JEAN INGELOW’S HIGH TIDE. “The best ballad of wen ricer 40 illustrations, with an appendix, 


Royal 8vo, cloth, $4.00, Morocco, #8. 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING, By Lord Houghton, With full page etchings and illuminations, 
printed on German cardboard, A very charming Christmas Gift. Small quarto, in a neat box, Price, $1.25. 


Our books are sold by all booksellers, If you cannot procure them, inclose the advertised price to us and 





We will mail post-paid. ROBERTS BROTHERS, 209 Washington St., Boston. 
SF CTHE OCPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME. 





@ This Magnificent Family and bu 
Bible for $5.20. Usual price $16.00. 





Conco , Hymns, 

ers’ Text Book with 25,000 eee ian History 
m 

Kings, Jews, Eminent Reformers, ei lica: Antiquities, Cities 
and Books of the Bible, Apostles an Pi Evongels iste, our Savior 
i 130 other features. Also 100,000 marginal yoo 
‘ull page Dore. nt 
superb Illuminated | AY. ~ 
rd’s Ten Commandments, 
nelgen yd Ly 9 





large Ja fact, 80 pan ott would 
oS) fr: lor of a millionatre. 
GRAND SPECIAL OFFEK. 
To introduce this incomparable Bible to the public, know- 
ing future poles of regular prices will result, 
‘Sectded to send Copy to any address on 
} i — yd Tw book-binder 


t 
a 
He 
erty 
HE 
a. 
oi hEss 


Post-Office Money Orde 
Bra on Ber ork artes sa 
Bays Only, Price thereafter will be $15. Ca Cat out this 
vertisement; it may not appear again. \ this paper 
and order at once. 


Reteremoe borhan Chicos ddwseate; byraccat, tt.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
‘WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


STEPHEN, M.D. Astuy. 12m, $1.75 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1 75 
2. The End of A Coil. A Story. “ 1°75 
8. The Letter of Credit. A Story. “ 1 75 


4. Nobody. A Story. “ 1% 
the rdinaton cont . Fare faculty of ‘eating ya 
truths in felicitous phrases,”—Leader. 

The Present Truth, Spurgeon..........++.+ -$1 00 
Philosophy and Christianity, Morris..... 1 75 
How Shall I go to God, Bonar... ......... 40 


A. L. O. E. Library, New Edition, emo. 
Crimson cloth, 50 vols, Wood case, NET....28 00 


A Bag of Stories, by A. B, Warner.......... 16) 
Nobody Loves Me & Olive’s Story........ 1 00 
Feathers for Arrows, Spurgeon.......... 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





*." Any of the above (except A. L. O. E. Library) 
sent sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


MUNRO’ LIBRARY. 


ISSUED IN A CONVENIENT FORM FOR THE 
POCKET AND SATCHEL. 





Cents. 
a ha Dreadful Temptation, by Mrs. Alex 


Mc- 
Veigh Miller... 
o-tae Bride of the tem ” 
—An Old Man's varling ” “ 
i ueenie’s Terrible Secret yl " 


elina 
é—Little ¢ Golden's Daughter * ys 
7—The Rose and the Lily t. « 
8—Countess Vera ~ yo 
Bon 


nie Dora 
10—Guy Kenwmore's Wife ba as 
Repentance, by George Eliot 








cceseseeseue 















ill on the Floss pe 
15—Brother Jacob o 
16—Adam Bede - 
17—Romola ad 
18—Sad Fortunes of Rev. 


19—Danial Deronda.......... 
+ > ay 





ry 


-L -y 4 Becret, ‘by Miss Braddon........ 20 
a Wien a Ship comes Home, by Besant & Rice, 10 
28—John Halifax, Frc ean by Miss alee. 
20—In Peril of his Li Ga au 
30—The Romantic rete ures of a Milk 
31—Mo ay Bawn, by the Duchess..... 20 
32—Portia cee 


38—Kit; a g Memory, | py _— Payn ° 
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F Religious Iutelligence. 
THE RUSSIAN CONVENTS. 


‘fax Czar’s Government, being pressed 
financially, tries its utmost to diminish the 
state expenses. On the suggestion of Prof. 
Bunge, Minister of the Finances, it is now 
proposed to annul the state subsidy to those 
who are under a special vow of poverty- 
namely, to the monks and nuns. In obe- 
dience to an order of the Holy Synod, all 
the Russian convents have recently re- 
ported to that body as to their means of 
subsistence, their property and funds, the 
uumber of monks and nuns, and the num- 
ber of their charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. 

It appears that, in Russia, there are 
four hundred and forty-two monasteries, 
counting over ten thousand monks, and 
one hundred and sixty-seven convents, 
with about seventeen thousand nuns. The 
convents annually to the 
Government alone is over one million 
roubles. The Minister of the Finances is 
of the opinion that that million might as 
well be saved to the treasury. 

‘‘Are the convents now worth support- 
ing?” is the question which the Russian 
eurnestly discussing; and the 


cost of these 


public are 
Russian journals, both religious and secu- 
lar, furnish 
the present and the past condition of the 
monastic life in Russia. 

It is generally conceded that, in the past, 
the Russian monasteries were deserving of 
The monks 
appearedin Russia along with the intro- 
duction of Christianity in that country, 
toward the end of the tenth century. For 
over six centuries after that beginning it 
was only the monks and the priests who 
attended to the great task of propagating 
Christianity among the Russian 
tribes, erecting Christian churches on the 
ruins of the pagan temples, and building 


abundant information as to 


the support of their country. 


pagan 


whools, In the eleventh century a Greek 
monk, Anthony, arrived in Kieff and con- 
the life af able Rus- 
sian youth, Theodosius, who thus became 
the first Russian monk. Anthony and 
Theodosius founded the first convent in 
They dug their cells in a high, 
picturesque shore of the Dnieper. In the 
course of time there appeared the now 
famous and sacred catacombs, where thirty- 
seven holy relics are resting and thousands 
of monks buried. In that convent there 
was founded the famous Theological Acad- 
emy of Kieff, which, for many centuries, has 
been the only true disseminator of knowl- 
edge in Russia. There studied the sons of 
princes and boyards, the future civil and 
military officers, the priests and bishops. 
There the old chronicles were written, 
upon which Russian history is founded. 
Nestor, the chronicler, canonized, lived and 
died there. For centuries from the Kieff 
catacombs proceeded the missionaries who 
carried the ligh. of Christian faith to the 
pagan tribes and who, with cross in hand, 
gained more victories than the Russian 
swordsmen. In catacombs rest the 
holy relics of a monk-physician, Agapit. 
The early monks ministered not only to the 
spiritual needs, but also to the physical 
ailments of the people. 

As Christianity was being propagated in 
Russia, the number of convents steadily 
increased. On the islands of big lakes, 
in the primeval forests, on the shores of the 
rivers winding through the boundless 
steppes, even beyond the Russian frontier, 
in the Tartar possessions, there were heard 
sounds of bells calling the Russian monks 
to prayer. The monks of those days were 
rather militant. They cast not only bells 
for their churches, but also cannons for 
their towers. Often they had to leave their 
rosaries for swords and other arms. The 
early Russian convents saw many a battle, 
when the monks fought against the Tartars, 
defending their faith and their fatherland. 
In the church-yard of those convents there 
are still to be seen plates of casi-iron or slabs 
of stone designating the last resting-place 
of the brave monk-warriors. In Russian 


verted to monastic 


Russia. 


those 


history there are many bright pages dedi- 
cated to their deeds. 

Later on, when Russia was freed from 
the Tartar yoke, when the Moscovite 
Princes became despotic Czars, and when 
the free peasantry were turned into chattels, 





the Russian convents served as safe and 
sacred asylums for all those who were per- 
secuted, whether for cause or not, by Czars, 
boyards, and serf-holders. Once inside of 
convent walls the persecuted man felt him- 
self safe, whether guilty or innocent. Under 
the monk’s hood and cassock there were 
hid many political rebels, the Nihilists of 
olden times. Some of the monasteries had 
monks who had worn princely crowns. 

If the Kieff catacombs spread throughout 
Russia the light of Christian faith and 
knowledge, then the Moscow Convent of the 
Holy Trinity saved Russia from the danger 
of dismemberment. The Czar’s country 
owes her political unity to the patriotic 
priors and bishops of the latter convent 
more than to anybody else. During the 
interregnum, when the Czar’s throne was 
empty, the eyes of all the Russians turned 
toward the Convent of the Holy Trinity, the 
Patriarch’s seat, for political guidance. 

The election of the Romanoff family to 
the Czar’s throne raised a fatal crisis in the 
life of the Russian monasteries. Men in a 
military uniform, with swords, appeared in 
the sanctuary and demanded from the 
monks an unconditional obedience. A 
change toqk place. The old convents yet 
stand, but the old spirit fled away from 
them, and to-day they appear as stern and 
majestic monuments of the glorious past. 
Under the golden pinnacles of the Russian 
convents of our time there are no historians, 
no scientists, no missionaries and no patri- 
otic warriors. The monks of to-day sing 
and recite the same prayers, hymns and 
psalms which were sounded in the Kieff 
catacombs; but they do nothing in emula- 
tion of the early Russian monks. Who fills 
to-day the Russian monasteries and nun- 
neries? 
capable of making a living, disappointed 
Of 
women 


The answer is, lazy men, men in- 


men, and ambitious men and women. 
among 27,000 and 
under the black hood there are some earn- 
est and devout persons; but they are ex- 
ceptions, we are told, to the rule. 


course, men 


The Russian monks and nuns of to-day 
say: ‘To pray is our only task.” It the 
worldly goods belonging to these pious peo. 
ple be estimated, it will be admitted that 
* praying” is a paying business in Russia. 
Almost every convent of to-day is a kind of 
permanent fair, in which queer things are 
offered for sale: a piece from the life- 
giving cross of our Saviour; God’s mother’s 
tears; bottles of Jordan water, ‘‘ the best 
remedy for all ailments, both physical and 
spiritual”; St. Magdalen’s hair, ‘curing 
all female diseases,” etc. The ‘‘ goods” 
that yield the largest returns are the holy, 
miracle-working images. Nowadays there 
is no convent in Russia that has not a mira- 
cle-working image of its own. Occasionally 
there appear, in some convent, bones of 
some saint, particularly those of the apos- 
tles, and heaps of copper and silver coins 
are daily realized from the cures. 

In the convents schools are rarely found; 
and charitable work is still rarer. Schools 
give much trouble and do not pay well, and 
asylums do not pay at all. Hotels for pil- 
grims pay much better; and so these are 
found in every convent. Taper factories 
also abound in the convents. 

Before the liberation of serfs, many con- 
vents had serfs who, in the sweat of their 
brow, earned bread, butter and everything 
else for their ‘‘ holy masters.” But nowthe 
monks rent their land to the neighboring 
peasants; onlyin rare cases they conduct 
their own farms; but then they play the part 
of the overseers,and the laborers do the farm- 
ing. Some of the convents have large and 
excellentfarms. Steam whistles are heard 
there. The best modern reaping and mow- 
ing and other machines and implements are 
used. They sell annually a large quantity 
of corn, and they huld in their coffers 
hundreds of thousands of roubles. These 
fraternities ought to be called rather indus- 
trial companies than monasteries. 

It is almost the unanimous demand of 
Russian journals that the state subsidy to 
the convents should be discontinued, and 
that the monks’ and nuns’ trade in sacred 
charms and trinkets should be prohibited. 
It is also suggested that, if the monks’ and 
nuns’ do not work themselves on their 
lands, they ought to be deprived of them. 
Some clerical writers insist that the con- 
vents must be reformed, that educational 





and charitable thstitutions must be opened 





in every convent. But whatever reforms 
may be introduced in the convents of to- 
day, it is certain, it seems to be generally 
agreed, that the powerful moral and intellec- 
tual hold over the people which character- 
ized the early convents, has gone torever. 
Family, society, Church, and country pre- 
sent a far larger and more natural field in 
which to do God’s work than any convent 
walls. The monasteries and nunneries of 
to-day feed upon the superstition and ig- 
norance of the people. But it must be owned 
that even in Holy Russia the monks and 
nuns are in a bad plight since their hood 
and cassock have become the theme of vile 
jokes and impure popular songs. 


Dr. J. H. W. SruckenBerG, an American 
Lutheran, visiting Germany, writes to the Lon- 
don Christian World his impressions of the reli- 
gious state of the German people. He finds 
much that is not as it ought to be, and intimates 
that the cause of the trouble is in the state 
domination : 

“Inthe schools religious instruction is imparted 
by men appointed by the Government, and respon- 
sible to it. Some are believers, bat others are god- 
less; and too often a sneer is encouraged when rev- 
erence should prevail. The training of ministers 
is the business of the state. Instead of represent- 
ing the faith of the Church the theological faculties 
may be skeptical. The minister of religion may put 
teachers of the Tabingen School beside those who 
are evangelical, and then become deaf to all pro- 
tests from the Church. A theological professor in a 
prominent university recently said; *I teach what I 
please. It is not the business of the Church.’ The 
Germans are jealous of the liberty of their univer- 
sities, and regard them as the refuge of freedom 
when banished from the press and from life; but 
some naturally ask: ‘Should not the Church have 
liberty to train its ministers in its own faith and 
spirit, and tor its own purposes ?’” 

He goes on to say that the churches are not a 
fair test of the religious state of the country, 

“Where the minister is godly, he inay, indeed, 
develop a considerable degree of activity in the con- 
gregation ; in otuer cases, piety seeks its sphere of 
labor in the family or conventiele, or tt may become 
sectarian, mystical, or quietistic. Germany has 
much deep and earnest spirituality which the world 

ees not, and which foreigners especially fail to dis- 

cover. Among the most eficient eflorts in behalf of 
the poor and outeast are those which result from 
voluntary association, rather than from the d.rect 
agency of the Church. There are flourishing Home 
und Foreign Missionary Societies; the Deaconess’ 
[ustitutes are models of quiet but emMecient work in 
the Master’s hame. ‘I'he orphan asylums are among 
the best of their kind, and numerous other religious 
charities are unsurpassed; vigorous Young Men's 
Christian Associations are found in cities; and dar- 
ing the last twenty years the Sunday-schoo! has wou 
many friends and gained great influence. ‘These, 
however, are only an earnest of what might be ex- 
pected if the life of the Church were fully developed 
and freely exercised.” 


....The separation of Church and State in 
France is probably only a question of time, as 
things now look. The Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted an amendment of M, Roche (Radical) 
reducing the salary of the Archbishop of Paris 
from 45,000f. per annum to 15,000f. An amend- 
ment, offered by M. Roche, striking out the vote 
for scholarships 1m seminaries was also adopted. 
It does not follow, however, that this amend- 
ment will not finally fail. Last year a similar 
motion was curried; but when the 
final vote on the Budget was taken the 
original appropriations wererestored. Still it is 
evident that the movement for the abolition 
of the Budget of Public Worship is gaining 
strength. Prime Minister Ferry said, in a recent 
discussion, that he wanted to see the question of 
separation fully considered, but meantime the 
Government must faithfully carry out the pro- 
visions of the Concordat. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship recently issued a circular with refer- 
ence to the holding of what has been regarded 
as an Official religious service—the celebration of 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost—intimating that the 
ceremony originated in no decree of the Govern- 
ment, and its continuance must therefore depend 
on the will and free choice of the various courts. 
The Court of Cassation, in Paris, decided by a 
large vote in favor of its continuance. The cere- 
mony was celebrated with pomp and solemnity, 
the Cardinal Archbishop being present and de- 
livering an allocution, 


...-It is announced from Washington that 
the preparation of the statistics of the religious 
bodies for the census of 1880 is going forward, 
and will be completed shortly. It is intended, it 
is also stated, to have the religious statistics as 
full and complete as possible. Not only has in- 
formation been sought from the various Confer- 
ences, Synods and similar bodies in the denomi- 
nations, but in thousands of cases inquiries have 
been addressed to the proper officers of individ- 
ual churches, The work of gleaning the facts 
from the host of replies received is necessarily 
slow and tedious ; but the final result is expected 
to be of great value. The Census Bureau has 


found some difficulty in getting satisfactory fig- 
ures from some denominations, because of the in- 
completeness or lack of system of such churches 





....Sir Henry Moncrieff, one of the most in- 
fluential men in the Scottish Free Church, has 
followed Dr. Begg into the spirit land. Sir 
Henry was a striking figure in all the debates in 
the Free Church Assembly. He was? emphatic- 
ally a church lawyer, baving little reputation as 
a preacher. He occupied usually middle ground 
between Dr. Begg, on the one hand, and Dr, 
Rainy, on the other. His manual of church 
procedure is a standard work, He was one of 
the Disruption men. 


in preparing extraordinary statistics for their 
own use. In the matter of church sittings espe- 
cially it is difficult to get sufficient data to make 
estimates or comparisons ; and this is one of the 
items in which the correspondence with individ- 
ual socicties has proved of much service. The 
fact that the Catholic Church counts all children 
of Catholic parents as members of the Church is 
also troubling the census statisticians in making 
fair comparison 3, 


...-The General Conference of Swedish 
Baptists was held recently in Chicago. It was 
reported that there was much activity during 
the year in church building, that there were 
fruitful revivals, and that it had been necessary 
to form two new district conferences, one in the 
Eastern States and one in Lowa. 


...»The Rev. David Macrae’s church in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, now numbers 1,540 members. The 
congregation raises $10,000 a year. Mr. Macrae 
came, it will be remembered, out of the U. P. 
Church as a heretic, and is now pastor of an in- 
dependent church. 


Missions. 


Ir is sometimes said by those who have only a 
superficial knowledge of missionary work in 
India and China that only the poor and ignorant 
are brought into the Churches as converts, and 
that the hope of pecuniary gain is the main 
motive to their alleged conversion. Itis true 
that in those countries, as formerly in Cormth, 
most of the converts are from the poor and un- 
educated classes, ‘not many mighty, not many 
noble.” In China, where the people know no 
Sabbath, and prejudice against foreigners and 
the religion they teach is very strong, the rul 
18 that the profession of Christianity is at first 
attended with much indignity and some pecuui- 
ary loss. Yet in the missions located at Puchau 
there are several church-members who have 
taken the Departmental Literary Degree, corres- 
ponding to our “Bachelor of Arts.” Within 
about a year aman and his famiiy have been 
received to church membership, who may be 
said to be wealthy, as wealth is reckoned in 
China. Mr. Tiong began life poor, being a hired 
man, in foreign parlance called a ‘* Chinese boy,” 
employed by an Enghsh merchant in Amoy. 
His employer’s wife taught him some English, 
which was his first step toward success. He 
then went into the mercantile business, and 
at the age of forty-five had acquired not 
far from fifty thousand dollars. Shrewd and 
cautious, but honorable in all his dealings, he 
has gained the respect and confidence of all who 
know him. He purchased an official degree, many 
years ago, and has friends among the official 
class. He had long been conversant with 
several missionary families. Two or three 
years ago he became interested in the Christian 
religion, from conversations with missionaries. 
His family, of mother, wife, daughter and daugh:: 
ter-in-law, were convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, principally by the efforts of the 
lady missionaries. Becoming greatly interested 
in the project of a college for instruction in 
English and Chinese, to be located at Fuchau, 
under missionary care, he gave ten thousand 
dollars to secure its establishment. He, two of his 
sons, and several other members of the family, 
were received to church-membership. At this 
time he had not yet been able to see his way clear 
to close his stores, of which he has four or five, 
on the Sabbath, but was stcadily planning 
todo so. The principal Chinese firms at Fu- 
chau, doing native business, all have three set 
days of the lunar month for paying and collect- 
ing their bills. To have a store closed on those 
days would often be very detrimental to the firm. 
Beginning with the last Chinese New Year, 
which came on February 18th, he closed his 
store on the Sabbath, much against the wishes of 
his native heathen friends and employees. He 
gives good evidence, we think, of thorough 
Christian character. He has a preaching service 
in his large house on the Sabbath, and takes 
great pains to have his friends hear the Gospel. 
One of his sons, now about eighteen years old, 
spent five years in America, and returned, last 
year, thoroughly in love with our institutions. 
Of late years it was a great grief to him that he 
had betrothed his only daughter in her infancy, 
while yet « heathen himself, to a son of a rich 
heathen friend. According to Chinese law and 
custom the engagement is almost as binding a8 
marriage, and could not be broken off. So they 
were married last year, she going into a wholly 
heathen family, as wife of a man whose mother is 
wife No. 2 or No. 3, of the head of the household. 





*Her father gave her a splendid outfit and 
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trousseau, costing four thousend dollars, one of 
the items of which was a pair of shoes for her 
tiny feet, costing a hundred dollars ; they were 
ornamented with pearls, the soles being of sohd 
gold. She went to her new home with many 
prayers of herself, her father and his Christian 
friends, and with the purpose to live a Christian 
life there. Time alone will show how she suc- 
ceeds. Her father’s reputation as a successful 
merchant and as a Christian convert is known 
far and wide. He does not hesitate to declare 
himself a Christian on all suitable occasions, and 
is exerting a marked influence in favor of Christi- 
anity. He and his family and the many other 
Chinese Christian families in humbler station in 
China, should be remembered in the prayers of 
American Christians. 


..On Sept. 8d a society for co-operative 
evangelical labor in the Erzrum field (East 
Turkey), was organized by the Erzrum and Hu- 
nous churches, and the Passen community, to- 
gether with the missionuries resident at Erzrum. 
This society takes the entire care of the evan- 
gelical and educational work maintained by the 
people or by the American Board in that region. 
The missionaries will remain, as heretofore, dis- 
disbursing agents, but the selection of the ob- 
jects to be aided with funds,—i. ¢., the estimates 
for expenditures—will be made by the society. 
At present this association is able to pledge for 
executing its objects one-fourth as much money 
as is appropriated by the Board. This associa- 
tion at Erzrum, like the one organized several 
years ago at Bitlis, is quite in the line of the 
recent action of the Board at Detroit as to co- 
operation in Turkey. 


..The missionaries at Constantinople have 
issued a brief statement of Christian truth de- 
signed to arrest the attention of Moslem readers 
while exposing the gross historical errors of the 
recent Moslem attack on Christianity as con- 
demned by its history. The statement is being 
published in the paper in which the attack orig- 
inally appeared; and the statement of the 
Christians, with frantic efforts of the editor to 
cover up his blunders, is attracting wide atten- 
tion in Moslem circles. 


.. Bulgarian newspapers have been attacking 
Robert College and *‘The Home School” at Con- 
stantinople, representing them as mere money- 
making concerns, managed by incompetent per- 
sons, and naming several of the instructors as 
peculiarly imbecile. The Prince of Bulgaria has 
now given the lie to these absurd attacks, by con- 
ferring the Bulgarian decoration upon President 
Washburn, Prof. Long, and Prof. Pancretoff, 
for their eminent services in educating Bulgarian 
youth, 


..The Turkish bureau of censorship has 
lately seized a number of copies of the Mis- 
sionary Herald, and condemned them as “a 
bad book of which every number has something 
about Turkey.” 


‘‘The Home School for girls at Constanti- 
nople is enjoying an exceedingly prosperous 
term. Nearly one hundred pupils are now 
studying there. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


Tae Alaska Fur Company’s steamer 
“Dora,” which arrived in San Francisco last 
week, from Ounalaska, brought an interesting 
account of volcanic disturbances which have oc- 
curred in Behring’s Sea, and of which it is 
claimed that neither the Signal Service nor the 
geographical societies have yet been advised. 
At Ounalaska, according to the statement of a 
deputy collector of customs, on October 16th the 
sun was obscured and the atmosphere became 
unusually hot. A cloud hovered over the place, 
which, finally bursting, precipitated a quantity 
of gray ashes, covering the ground to the depth 
of four inches. The most remarkable feature 
was that a few miles from Bogaslav, a new island 
three-quarters of a*mile in length and width, 
with « cone-shaped peak in the center, 500 or 
800 feet high. The natives said that the eruption 
had been in progress for the last six months in- 
termittently. Many sea lions were killed. Of 
those alive, the majority were hairless, the heat 
having removed their fur. 


--+»The Irish National League held a conven- 
tion in Syracuse last week, the object being to 
organize the State of New York for the assistance 
of Ireland’s cause. There were more than 100 
delegates from different Irish societies present. 
Resolutions were passed approving the declara- 
tion expressed in the platform and resolutions 
of the National Convention at Philadelphia in 
April, 1883. Confidence was expressed in Mr. Par- 
nell, and it was recommended that the American 
contribution to the Parnell testimonial fund 


—— not be closed until next St. Patrick’s 
y. 











--Bangor, Me., has now both a standard and 
a local noon. The railroads, hotels, jewelers and 
two of the town clocks adopted Philadelphia time 
* week ago last Sunday ; but the Mayor refused to 
have the clock in Mercantile Square changed, 





and one or two church clocks still indicate the 
iocal time. Much confusion results; and what 
the end will be, no one except, perhaps, the Mayor 
knows, The general opinion, however,seems to be 
that the local time must go. 


. White Cloud, the chief of 2,400 Mississsippi 
Indians, refutes the statements that he or his In- 
dians contemplate any hostilities. He said that 
the Government was acting in bad faith with the 
hundred or more Ottertail Chippewas, who had 
been promised support, tut never having re- 
ceived it, were in a destitute condition. The old 
chief said the part of the treaty of 1865 relating 
to annuities had never been abrogated. 


--On Tuesday of last week occurred the 
second day’s enrollment of the Republican voters 
of the city of New York. The plan is by the 
reorganization of the Republican Party, to make 
ready for the presidential campaign of next 
year. The interest in the movement is shown by 
the number enrolled, the total being 14,679, of 
whom 8,820 were enrolled on the second day. 
One more day for registration has been an- 
nounced, 


.-The attention of the United States Gov- 
ernment has been formally invited to the Inter- 
national Forestry Exhibition to be held at Edin- 
burgh in the Summer of 1884, The exhibition 
will be open to contributors from all countries, 
and is designed to include everything connected 
with or illustrative of the forest products of the 
world. 


.-The parade of Evacuation Day in New York 
was a grand success, nothwithstanding the pour- 
ing rain. The procession was over three hours 
in passing a given point, and included military 
and civic organizations, with the President of 
the United States and numerous governors of 
states and other dignitaries, 


--In the recent lake storms, the steamer 
‘* Manistee,” carrying oats and merchandise, was 
foundered with 25 persons on board, none of 
whom have been heard from. The steamer was 
bound from Duluth, Minn., for Ontonagon. 


. In the election, last week, to till the vacancy 
caused by the death of Walter F. Pool, Congress- 
man for the First North Oarolina District, 
Thomas G. Skinner, Democrat, was the success- 
ful candidate. 


FOREIGN. 


. News was received last week of the over- 
whelming defeat, in the Soudan, of Hicks Pasha 
by the False Prophet, El Mehdi. The fighting 
is said to have occurred on November 34, 4th, 
and 5th. The forces of El Mehdi comprised, 
according to various estimates, frem 100,000 to 
300,000 men, and included Dervishes, Bedouins, 
Mulattoes, and regulars. The battle was fought 
near El Obeid, El Mehdi first sent forward the 
Dervishes, declaring that they would vanquish 
the enemy by divine aid. Subsequently the reg- 
ulars joined in the attack, and the engagement 
became general. The army of Hicks Pasha, 
which, early in the battle, was divided into twu 
bodies, was subsequently reunited and formed 
into a square, which the forces of the False 
Prophet broke after three days’ desperate fight- 
ing. Acouncil of ministers has been held, and 
it has been decided to concentrate at Khartoum 
what Egyptian troops remain at Duem, Goba, 
and other places in the Soudan. The force under 
Hicks Pasha comprised 25,000 men, and included 
some of the followers of Arabi Bey, who had been 
sent into the Soudan as punishment. He had with 
him ten British officers. A later dispatch from 
Cairo says the Egyptian Government favors the 
sending of a strong force to Khartoum for the 
purpose of opening the road between Suakin and 
Berber, and thus maintaining communication 
with Khartoum. It is stated that Turkey has 
offered to send 20,000 troops to re-establish the 
Mussulman authority in the Soudan. Intense 
excitement prevails everywhere in Egypt. The 
country is not safe above the second cataract of 
the Nile. The Khédive has ordered the evacua- 
tion of the military posts on the Blue Nile and 
White Nile. There is a panic at Khartoum, 
owing to a rumor that El Mehdi is approaching 
the city. The foreigners are leaving; and a 
rebel force is said to be near the city, intercept- 
ing supplies of grain. Gendarmes are being 
sent up the Nile, under command of Baker 
Pasha. 


.. The Chinese Government is showing con- 
siderable vigor, both diplomatically and in the 
field. A circular has been sent to all the powers, 
protesting against the violation by France of 
territory subject to China, and a plain declara- 
tion is made that such violation will be consid- 
ered an act of war. As a result there is great 
excitement in the treaty ports. An attack by 
the black flags, if not rather by the Chinese, was 
repulsed after three hours’ attack, with consider- 
able loss to the French. It is said that the op- 
portune arrival of a gunboat saved the French. 
Marguis Tseng says that no regular Chinese 
troops took part in the attack. Neither Franee 
nor China seems inclined to abate her pre- 
tensions in Tonquin, and the English Govern- 
ment is interesting itself in the dispute. Mar- 
quis Tseng’s departure from Paris is said to be 
imminent, 





.-The London police have discovered some 
more infernal machines. Two were found in 
the house of one Wolff, a member of the Ad- 
vanced Socialists’ Club, of London. Either of 
the machines found was considered to be of suf- 
ficient power to demolish any building. One of 
them consisted of a large zinc pail, nearly filled 
with coarse blasting powder and gun-cotton, cov- 
ered with scrap iron, with a fuse at the bottom. 
The second machine was a large tin cooking 
utensil similarly prepared. A Frenchman, named 
Bolderane, gave the police the information which 
led to the a.rest, The St. James’s Gazette says it 
is reported that Wolff’s machines were intended 
to blow up the German Embassy in London. 


....The balloting for rector of the University 
of St. Andrew's took place last Thursday, and re- 
sulted in the election of James Russell Lowell, 
United States Minister to Great Britain, who 
defeated the Right Hon, Edward Givson (Con- 
servative), Member of Parliament for Dublin 
University, by 18 votes. Mr. Loweil was sup- 
ported on purely literary grounds, Mr, Gibson’s 
candidature was essentially of a political natur, 
and he received almost the entire support of the 
Conservative students. The voting was con- 
ducted amid great uproar and the usnal play 
with peas and others missiles. Mr, Lowel! re- 
ceived 100 and Mr. Gibson 82 votes, 


.-The Official Gazette, of Havana, Cubs, hes 
published a royal decree, ordering that all doubts 
concerning the application of any part of the 
law of gradual abolition of slavery shall always 
be resolved in a sense of the widest latitude “or 
the liberty of the slave, or patrocinado, ‘lhe de- 
cree argues that the law clearly orders that, nnd: r 
no condition, shall the families of patrocinados 
be separated, and that if parents were obliged, 
when freed, to pay for the rescue of their chil- 
dren, other sections of the law providing for 
gradual abolition would be violated, 


.. A dispatch from St. Petersburg says that 
the latest number of the Nihilist organ, The Will 
of the People, gives harrowing details of the suf- 
ferings of the political prisoners in the Peter and 
Paul fortress, where, it states, they are treated 
like murderers. No distinction is made between 
men and women, or between the sick and the 
healthy. Several of the prisoners have gone 
mad and have committed suicide. Corporal pun- 
ishment of the prisoners is frequent. 


.. The American ship ‘Thomas Dana,” Cap- 
tain Sisson, from Liverpool, October 22d, for 
New York, landed& at Fayal, on November 8th, 
twenty-one men, being a part of the crew and 
passengers of the French brig ‘‘ Rocaberg,” from 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, for St. Malo, which was 
sunk in a collision on October 30th. The others 
of the crew and passengers, numbering eighty- 
eight, perished, 


.. Joseph Poole was brought up for a second 
trial for the murder of John Kenny, on Monday 
of last week, in Dublin. On the next day he 
was sentenced to death; whereupon he rose to 
his feet in the court room, cursed England, 

called for “‘ three cheers for the Irish Re- 
public.” 


..Queen Victoria from Balmoral to Windsor 
Castle last week, being closely guarded by rail- 
way officials and police. 


.. It is reported that M. Rouher, Louis Na- 
poleon’s Minister of State, is dying. 


.. The Prussian Diet was opened in Berlin 
on Tuesday of last week. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
NO TROUBLE. NO BOILING. 
Stephen F. Whitman &.Son, 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


s. w. cor. 12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
A one _ The Blood Woald Run. 
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PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Perfectly Clean and ‘Free from Dust. 
efi Sn Bl 
state tg you saw "thie fH pa one 
BISSELL & CO., 

__ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANTED. 
THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- peat Paya ine Hh, aes es 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In —_1* sos 


the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam is an invalu- 
able remedy. Can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in 
large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 





-SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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THANKSGIVING, 


Tuer isa time to laugh, a time for a 
merry heart. Is any glad, let him give 
thanks; is any merry let him sing psalms. 

That is an impoverished soul which, when 
the season of thanksgiving comes, cannot 
lift itself up in praise. This is the festival 
of households and the festival of common- 
wealths, Has not God been good to our 
homes and good to our commonwealths? 
Then let us be glad before him and bless 
his holy name. 

Think of God's mercy to our homes, Are 
our families unbroken? Are we glad in the 
love of dear ones? Let us give thanks to 
the God of households. 

Think of God's mercy to our land, Have 
we been spared the pangs of war, famine, 
and pestilence? Has our industry been 
profitable? Have our fields given rich har- 
vests? Let us give thanks to the God of 
nations, 

Shout unto the Lord, all the earth! 

Serve the Lord with gladness ; 

Come before his presence with singing ! 

Know ye that the Lord he is God, 

He bath made as, and hia we are ; 

We are his people and the sheep of his pasture, 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 

And into his courts with praise; 

Be thankful to him and bless his name, 

For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting ; 
And his truth endureth to all generations, 

as 


MAN HIS 


“TO EVERY WORX.” 


Joun Weastey's famous motto, * All at it, 
and always at it,” has much to do with ex- 
plaining the wondrous growth and spread 
of the Gospel in the hands of the Methodists 
in those early days before Methodism had 
become ‘‘ rich and inereased in goods and 
in need of nothing,” even as the rest of our 
principal denominations. We need to re- 
turn to first principles if we are to have 
apostolic results in the Churches again 
For this we need to go back beyond Wes- 
ley and Whitfield, even to the precepts and 
teachings of the Master and the practice of 
the early Christian disciples. 

We suffer from two causes. First, infre- 
quent and spasmodic efforts. Second, effort 
by the few, while the many ‘‘ stand idle all 
the day long”; or, if they say, ‘‘ I go, sir,” 
they go not. ‘For the Son of Manis as a 
man taking a farjourney, wholefthis house 
and gave authority to his servants and to 
every man his work.” It is in the last 
clause of this passage that the Master has 
laid down the law of service in his house. 

The point is, that to “‘every man” was 
given his. work. But in looking over the 
roll of workmen in the house of the Lord, 
how few of those who are enrolled are act- 








work. That not afew are engaged, heart 
and soul, in the real work of the kingdom 
there can be no doubt, else we would not see 
the splendid and blessed result everywhere 
about us. But suppose thai ‘‘ every man” 
were at his work: What might we not ex- 
pect in the near future? 

Asa matter of fact there is no work in 
the world that yields so prompt and large 
returns for the labor put forth as Christian 
work. Men work day and night, with 
labor and pain, for the bread that perisheth ; 
and for the most part it is by the hardest 
that a little of this world’s goods is 
scraped together. The smallest proportion 
of those who engage in the business of this 
world succeed beyond gaining a bare sup- 
port for themselves and their families. Be- 
yond that no one is sure of success; where- 
ag the labor put forth for the glory of 
Christ and the salvation of souls is sure to 
prosper, and to such the Master has pledged 
a competent support for the body. ‘Seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added un- 
to you.” With that guaranty the wonder 
is that so many Christians, inverting this 
rule, give alkthe best energies of their life 
to the getting of things which perish with 
the using, alleging their engagements here- 
in as areason why they have neitLer time nor 
strength to give to the work of the Lord. 

Ife who stakes all, or even the bulk of his 
abilities, on the winning of this world’s 
prizes is certain tu lose; or, if he seems to 
win, his very winning will be his worst loss, 
whereas, he who gives the freshness and 
vigor of his lite to the service of God is sure 
of success for both worlds. ‘*Therefore, be 
ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, knowing that your 
labor is not vain in the Lord.” Here is ab- 
solute guaranty. And mark that this word 
was not spoken to ministers, but by the 
apostle to the brethren of the Church at 
Corinth. It may be true that the man who 
hears and obeys the Master's call to work 
in his vineyard, and who attends to that 
call with “abounding service,” may be out- 
stripped as to worldly success by those who 
seck the prizes of this world; but he will 
win in the race for life and immortality. 
His worldly competitor must leave his suc- 
cesses behind him at the grave, whereas 
the man who has given to God the strength 
of his life shall find his treasure laid up in 
Heaven. Meantime, in the earth his food 
and raiment shall be sure to him, and with 
it contentment, which is the jewel carried in 
his breast, that all the wealth of the world, 
minus the favor of God, cannot buy. ‘Tc 
neglect the Lord’s work for worldly gain or 
pleasure, or through love of carnal ease, is 
not only a grave sin, but: it is the worst 
blunder that any Christian man or woman 
can possibly make. 

Put these two sayings of Christ side by 
side, and then take your place first in one 
of them, and then in the other, and decide in 
which one you will dwell. ‘Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find watching [and so do- 
ing }; verily, 1 say unto you, that he shall 
gird himeelf and make them to sit down to 
meat, and wiil come forth and serve them.” 
‘* But if that servant [the one who knew his 
Master's will and did it not) shall say in his 
heart, ‘my Lord delayeth his coming,’ and 
shall begin to eat and drink and be 
drunken, [¢. ¢., seek his own pleasure and 
profit to the neglect of his Lord’s work], 
the Lord of that servant shall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and at an 
hour when he is not aware, and wil) cut 
him off, and will appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers.” 

How honorable it is to be appointed to 
work for such a Master; how sure the re- 
sults will be, and how blessed the reward 
which awaitsthe servant who ‘‘ abounds” 
in his work. 

We write these lines to those who have 
been working along, with few to keep them 
company or give them a helping hand, to 
cheer them. on; and to those who have 
been 4 or the work of 
God, to warn them that the very Lord who 
called them to salvation also called them to 
service, and thatno man to whom the Lord 
has given work can venture to neglect it 
without losing that salvation which he 
seemeth tohave. Ifthe neglecters of the 





Lord’s work in the churches throughout 


ively, efficiently engaged in the Master's | 





our land shall be moved to take their 
proper and appointed places in the vine- 
yard, not for a spasmodic effort during the 
coming weeks, but for a steady, continuous 
pull of service—in a word, if we will all go 
‘‘atit” and stay at it, not only will ourown 
churches be filled with the evidences of 
life seen in blessed fruit, but the same 
life and fruit will fill all the land. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 
IN TROUBLED WATERS. 


mors of trouble in the Presbyterian camp. 
The Presbyterian Alliance, whose last meet- 
ing, in 1876, was held in Philadelphia, isto 
meet during the coming Summer in Bel- 
fast, Ireland; and it looks asif the mother 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland would 
forsake her children and hold herself aloof. 
There were mutterings of it at the General 
Assembly held in Edinburgh, last May ; and 
the Church of Scotland papers and also 
The Catholic Presbyterian, in their latest 
issues, show evidence that a very seri- 
ous dissatisfaction with the management of 
the Alliance exists. Dr. Phin says that no 
good has come of either the Edinburgh or 
the Philadelphia meeting; and that he ex- 
pects none of the Belfast meeting. The or- 
ganization, he says, lacks eatholicity. Prin- 
cipal Tulloch and Professor Milligan evi- 
dently have about the same view, while 
Professor Flint seems to look at the whole 
thing with asort of disdain. 

We are not surprised. We have antici- 
pated it since the meeting in Philadelphia. 
It is the first outburst of a widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the drift of the Alliance. 
It was born under happy auspices in Lon- 
don. It was a grand idea to bring the 
Presbyterian bodies throughout the world 
under one representative body, rallying 
round the essential principles of the Re- 
formed Churches, and sinking sectarian 
differences for a Catholic Presbyterianism. 

The ultra-conservatives held back at the 
first. They were afraid of it. But they 
were encouraged by the Edinburgh meet- 
ing and emboldened by the Philadelphia 
meeting; and it looks as if they designed 
to capture the Belfast meeting. The mother 
Church is not willing to compress her his- 
toric breadth in such narrowness. She is 
not ready to change her tolerant spirit into 
all uncharitableness. She prefers to be 
friendly with Episcopacy and Independency 
and the Churches of the Continent of 
Europe rather than to raise the banner of 
sectarian Presbyterianism. She does not 
believe that it is the chief end of Presbyte- 
rianism to declare and testify against every- 
thing under heaven that has not found a 
lodgment under a covenanting bonnet. 
She is tired of the everlasting wrangling 
which has made Presbyterian history a 
never-ending seties of splittings off and 
patchings on. She is not williug to devote 
all her energies to purging and weakening 
herself by annual doses of heresy trials. 

The management of the Presbyterian 
Alliance has been bad. It has been used if 
not abused by ecclesiastics. The meeting 
in Philadelphia was so managed that the 
weight of American Presbyterianism was 
thrown into the ultra-conservative scale. 
The British Presbyterians were surprised 
and shocked. The papers of Principal 
Rainey, President Hitchcock, Professors 
Flint and Calderwood, and other of the 
really great men of the gathering either fell 
flat or were received with a chorus of dis- 
satisfaction. We are not surprised that the 
British Presbyterians went home disgusted 
when such narrow and really heterodox 
views of inspiration as were presented in the 
papers of Drs. Watts and Humphrey were 
applauded to the echo and were noised 
abroad as if they expressed the con- 
sent of the entire body. By the death of 
the genial Dr. Knox the management of 
the Belfast Assembly has fallen into the 
hands of probably the narrowest Presby- 
terian in the world. He has few friends 
out of Ireland and Pennsylvania. Gener- 
ous minded Presbyterians may well hesi- 
tate ere they gather to the council which he 
is to Manage. 

A serious defect in the Alliance is the 
power given to a local committee to over- 
whelm the representatives of the Churches 
with essayists chosen by themselves. This 
was the trouble in Philadelphia. The rep- 











resentatives of the Churches came thous- 
ands of miles to listen to the essays of men 
they never heard of, who were not members 
of the Alliance, but were yet alle@wed to 
consume the precious time with their pro- 
ductions, and have them printed in the pro- 
ceedings, when many of the very belt of the 
representatives of the Churches were virtu- 
ally silenced. We are informed that the 
same thing is now going on, and that the 
Belfast Committee are selecting essayists 
without regard to the men who have been 
appointed as the representatives of the 
Churches. We apprehend that such di- 
vines as have been named by the American 
Churches are not disposed to go to school 
to theologians selected by the Professor of 
Theology at Belfast. They may not withdraw 
as the mother Church threatens to do; but 
they may disarrange the program of the 
Irish Committee, even at the risk of offend- 
ing their hosts, should these attempt to 
silence them or limit them to brief oral 
comments upon carefully prepared papers 
from the outside. It will not be a delight- 
ful feast for the delegates of England and 
Canada and America to go all the way to 
Ireland to hear ultra-conservative diatribes 
against Catholic Presbyterianism, progress 
in theology and the best thought of our 
times. It is time for broad and catholic 
Presbyterians in America to speak out if 
they would save the Alliance from ship- 
wreck at Belfast. 
> 
THE MESSIAH OF THE NEW MO- 
HAMMEDAN ERA. 


Tue destruction of the Egyptian army by 
the forces of El Mehdi, who claims to be 
the new Messiah of the Mussulman faith, 
comes at an important epoch. On the 31st 
of October, the thirteenth century from the 
Hegira was completed, and anew age, ac- 
cording to the general belief of Moham- 
medans, was entered upon with the new 
century. Fora generation or more,in which 
the decline of the political power of Islam 
has been in uninterrupted progress, the 
eyes of the devout Mussulman have been 
turned toward the coming of a new age, 
an age of restoration of the supremacy, 
politically and religiously, of his race and 
religion. A new prophet was looked for, 
who should establish the golden era in the 
beginning of the new century. 

Will the news from the Soudan be re- 
ceived by the strong faith of the Mussulman 
as at once the confirmation of the prophecy 
and the sure promise of its fulfillment? The 
new century opens, and lo! before the 
month Muharram numbers its days, the 
new Messiah proves the legitimacy of his 
claims, and begins to turn the world over 
to the empire of Islamiem. 

‘This prophecy rests on tradition, and is 
said to have been uttered by the prophet 
himself in the Mosque at Medina. Other 
traditions say that the new prophet, who is 
to purge the earth of all injustice, is to bear 
the name Mohammed, and be called Mehdi 
(guide). He is to appear suddenly in some 
distant place and march toward Mecca, 
destroying all Christians and unfaithful | 
Moslems on his way. It seems thatin nearly 
every point, E] Mehdi, of Soudan, answers to 
the descriptions of the traditions. His 
name is Mohammed, he is the son of a fam- 
ous sheik, and he left Tripoli to enter upon 
his career of blood and conquest. He has 
not, however, been generally recognized as 
the true prophet. In his prolonged cam- 
paign against the Egyptian forces he has 
gained until recently, no great advantage. 
Arabi, in his most desperate straits, did not 
rely on him, and doubtless, the faithful of 
Islam have been waiting for some sign that 
he is the true Messiah. Will this great 
victory, slaughter it may be called, at El 
Obeid, be regarded as a sufficient credential? 
Will the promoters of Panislamism recog- 
nize their opportunity and their leader in 
this victory and victor? It is not probable, 
though it may cause a great commotion, 
both in Turkey and India. 

The destruction of the Egyptian army 
seems to have been an utter surprise. It 
onght not to have been. It needed no 
prophet to foretell disaster to an army com- 
posed and organized as was the force under 
Hicks Pasha. Long before the battle took 
place adispatch to the London Times stated 
that “if the Souda1 army achieves success 
the entire credit will be due to Hicks Pasha, 
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who will havé-achieved it with very un- 
promising material.” One of the European 
officers, Major Seckendorf, wrote that if a 
pitched battle should be fought there would 
be left of the whole force, which was about 
10,500, not a soul to tell the tale; and this 
statement has proved to be almost literally 
true. Some of the soldiers were Arabi’s 
followers and were sent to the Soudan un- 
der disgrace; the reinforcements were con- 
scripts, and the cavalry, the most important 
arm of the service, was deficient. It num- 
bered only 1,400 while El Mehdi had a body- 
guard of over 2,000. The prophet’s forces, 
were certainly sufficient to overwhelm 
10,000 poor fighters, though we doubt the 
reports which make them number 200,000 
or 800,000. 

The immediate question for the Khédive 
is not the quelling of the revolt in Soudan, 
itis the defense of Egypt itself. If the 
prophet, flushed with success, marches at 
once on Khartoum, which can scarcely be 
made secure before the arrival of his forces, 
it will almost inevitably fall into his hands, 
and there is no place where a head can be 
made against the invasion short of Minieh, 
near Cairo. The situation isa very grave 
one. The Khédive is almost helpless. If 
the horde of savages, who are in a frenzy of 
fanaticism, get started on a career down the 
Nile, something more than the Khédive can 
muster will be required to turn them back. 
The British force has been much reduced, 
and it would not be a sufficient reinforce. 
ment. Nothing remains, then, as it now 
seems, except for England to take energetic 
measures of defense. 

The character of the troops with which 
Hicks Pasha was to subdue Soudan is well 
described in the interesting article, by Sir 
Samuel Baker, which we publish this week. 
Sir Samuel led an Egyptian expedition to 
the Soudan to put down the slave trade, 
and was given troops composed of convicts 
and of slaves trained as soldiers. His ac- 
count of his experiences in the country 
where the campaign against El Mehdi was 
carried on comes with singular appropri- 
ateness simultaneously with the startling 
news of Hicks Pasha’s crushing defeat. 

iciamliboiic 


THE REMEDY FOR LYNCHING. 


Tue murderer of Miss Ida Atkinson, in 
Indiana, who was arrested and put in jail, 
and who, moreover, had confessed his 
crime, and was about to be dealt with by 
the law therefor, was last week forcibly 
taken from jail and from the custody of the 
sheriff by an armed mob, and then summarily 
executed under lynch law. About one 
hundred and fifty men composed the mob. 
They surrounded the jail with an armed 
force, prepared to defy all resistance; and 
when they had broken into the cell of the 
prisoner, they took him out and soon dis- 
patched him by hanging him to the limb ofa 
tree; and there left him. 

There is no doubt that Nelling, the pris- 
oner, committed the murder; and for this 
offense he was already in the hands of the 
civil authority, and would in due season 
have been punished as the law directs. 
Judge Lynch, however, could not wait for 
the due course of law; and, hence, in de- 
tiance of law, proceeded to do the hanging 
at once. He summoned some one hundred 
and fifty men, who, in the character of a 
mob, took the place of the civil authorities 
and did the work for them. 

Every man composing that mob is a mur- 
derer in the sight of God and man, as really 
as was Nelling himself. Lynching is mur- 
der, since it is the unlawful killing of a 
human being with malice aforethought; 
and the fact that the killing is done by one 
hundred and fifty men acting together, and 
not by a single man, does not in the slight- 
est degree change its criminal character. 
It simply furnishes that number of murder- 
ers, instead ‘of one. One murderer killed 
Ida Atkinson, and for that deed forfeited his 
life to public justice, and deserved to die ; 
and one hundred and fifty murderers killed 
Nelling, and for that deed forfeited their 
lives and equally deserve to die. The Jat- 
ter murder is far the most awful one, by 
reason of the number committing it and in 
its effects on human society. If unpun- 
ished, it undermines the very foundations 
of public safety. There is nothing so fatal 
to the regular operation of law or so danger- 
ous to human society as the reign of lynch 





law. Lynchers are desperadoes of the most 
horrible kind. They are far worse than 
horse-thieves, or gangs of ruffians, and are 
quite as bad as pirates. 

What, then, shall the State of Indiana do 
with the murderers of Nelling? We answer 
that the very utmost efforts should be made 
by the officers of law to find out who the 
men are that committed this murder; and 
then every man thus detected should be 
indicted, tried and convicted, and then be 
hanged by the neck until he is dead. This 
is the remedy for lynching; and it is the 
only remedy that will effectually put an 
end to lynch law. We call upon the au- 
thorities of Indiana to bestir themselves and 
spare no pains to bring these lynchers to 
condign justice. So long as it is practically 
understood that sucha lynching mob can 
do its work with impunity, and that when 
the work is done that will be the end of 
the matter, lynching, especially in the 
West, will continue as a popular mode of 
avenging crime. Let a few lynchers be 
hanged for their crime, as all ought to be, 
and the too common practice of murder in 
this form will take the hint. The people of 
Indiana have a great duty to perform for 
their own credit and their own safety, as 
well as for the safety and good morals of the 
country. To let this horrible outrage pass, 
with no effort to bring these offenders to 
justice, would be to treat the most danger- 
ous form of “murder as if it were really no 
crime. 


THE “POST” ON AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


We published an editorial recently de- 
signed to show that Christianity is not dying 
in our land. The Hvening Post seems in- 
clined to join issue with it, as to both its 
statistics and itsinferences. If we were to 
imitate the Post and endeavor to discover 
who wrote its editorial, we might say that 
its author was the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
but that might be a mistake. But we are 
concerned with its statements, not with its 
authorship. 

The Post declares that our statistics are 
“open to suspicion and attack.” It names 
three objections: 

1. TheChurches return as communicants 
many who ought not ‘‘to be numbered 
among our distinctively Christian popula- 
tion.” 

2. Statistics of communicants of foreign 
mission churches are wrongly counted in 
the totals for the United States. 

3. The basis on which the Protestant 
population is computed is not satisfactory. 

On the first point, the Post's assertion 
that ‘ nearly every individual church, and 
[sic] as well as every considerable denom- 
ination has upon its records the names of 
many persons whom it reports as com- 
municants, yet who have no right to be 
numbered among our distinctively Chris- 
tian population,” lacks proof. We can 
give good reasons for rejecting it. Some of 
this class, it says, are absent or dead, or 
agnostics or member of other churches, 
and some ‘‘ out of sheer indifference and 
unbelief,” ‘‘ never show their faces inside a 
church.” We have often criticised Churches 
for inaccurate statistics, and we are not 
going toclaim now that they are abso. 
lutely correct. But we do not admit that 
they are less trustworthy than the census 
statistics. There are doubtless non-resident 
members on church rolls, and members who 
are indifferent; but that there are many 
who “‘ have lapsed from the faith,” and be- 
come agnostics or unbelievers and still have 
their names on church rolls, we do not be- 
lieve. Those who are indifferent or neglect- 
ful are to be found nearly everywhere. 
Most of them do not become so because of 
unbelief but generally becausc they get 
absorbed in worldly pursuits or pleasures, 
or object to the pastor or church officers, 
or imagine themselves injured. Their 
quarrel is not with the faith. Most of them 
retain their belief in Christianity as firmly 
as ever. Those who become unbelievers 
do not lose their faith without the knowl- 
edge of the church. Church officers are 
quite ready to enforce discipline in 
such cases though they might neglect it in 
others; and when a man rejects Christian- 
ity he is not slow to withdrawj his name. 
It is known, however, to everybody who 





_ has studied chureh statistics that there is a 





class of absentees some of whom may be 


dead or members of other.churches.. The 

Congregationalists keep arecord of. this | 
class; but there is this fact, which the 

Post does not consider, to offset the actual 

errors by duplication and failure to erase 

for death or other causes—namely, that 
many.who remove from one place to another 
fail to present their letter of dismissal and are 
not counted at all. Pastors find such per- 
sons in nearly every community, The 
Post says the Dutch Reformed Church 
‘‘purged its rolls last year and came out with 
a considerable diminution in its member- 
ship, which it is safe to say other denomina- 
tions would experience to an equal degree 
if they undertook to ‘ purge.’” As a matter 
of fact other denominations are constantly 
‘* purging,” and the net loss of the Re- 
formed Church froma membership of over 
80,000 was, according to the official report 
of this year, just 11. 

As to the Post’s second point, we have to 
say that we did not undertake to go into 
details. We gave summaries, and dealt 
chiefly in round figures. The communi- 
cants in foreign mission fields were not de- 
ducted; but on the other hand we did not 
include a number of small bodies like the 
Christadelphians, nor make any estimate of 


the membership of the independent 
churches which are to be found 
in every city nearly and in many 


other places; nor did we count in the total 
of communicants the ministers of some 
churches, for example, the Methodist Epis- 
copal, which has over 11,000. 

The question raised in the third objection 
is this: Are three children and adherents 
too many fo add to each communicant to 
obtain the Protestant population? The Post 
declares this ‘‘common hypothesis” to be 
‘‘unsound.” Its reason for so declaring is 
that while it may have been good forty 
years ago, now the practice of receiving 
children into membership has come ‘‘ to be 
almost universal,’”’ and thus the condi- 
tions have been changed. It adds that 
no one ‘‘ conversant with the case will dis- 
pute that the practice is of recent date.” 
Those conversant with the case will 
dispute it. Some Churches have always 
received children to membership. The 
Post must give proof of its assertion. 
It is true, however, and the fact is full of 
bright promise and significant of the grow- 
ing power of Christianity, that it gathers 
into membership a larger proportion of 
youth under sixteen years of age than it 
used to. But how does this fact affect our 
ratio? Not at all, for we were well aware 
of it when we made the estimate. The 
Post does not say anything about the term 
‘‘adherents.” There are many grown people 
who attend church services more or less fre- 
quently, whose names are not on the roll of 
members. The Post also forgets that there 
are any children below school age. 

But we do not have te depend on guess- 
work in this matter. We have positive proof 
that our basis is not too high. The last 
decennial census of Canada, published 
last year, gives the population of the 
various faiths. Take one. The Methodist 
population is given at 742,981. The num- 
ber of communicants returned by the 
several Methodist bodies is 170,981. This 
shows a ratio quite as large as our own, 
and so also does the Presbyterian census. 

The Post believes that the ‘‘ poor, work. 
ing classes are drifting away from the Prot- 
estant Churches with alarming rapidity.” 
A week ago its alarm was for the intelligent 
classes of Germany; now it is talking of 
American Protestantism’s neglect or the 
poor. We shall take early occasion to show 
that the Post is needlessly disturbed in this 
matter. 


Ctitorial Hotes. 








Ons hundred years ago last Sunday the Brit- 
ish evacuated New York City, and the event was 
celebrated with great parade last Monday. Presi- 
dent Arthur and Ex-President Grant headed the 
procession, and were followed by the state and 
municipal dignitaries in carriages, and by sol- 
diers, firemen and citizens, all making what dis- 
play of patriotism they could. The streets were 
gay with bunting and crowded with te 
and countrymen. When General Os 's 
troops filed out and General Washington and 
Major-General Knox and - Clinton 
marched in. with thé few undis- 
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sand souls, Now it has a population of a million 
aud a quarter, while the neighboring hills and 
flats of Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken, then 
mere farms, which the overflow of our contracted 
territory has now covered, would add nearly a 
million more, giving our one city a total popula- 
tion second to but,one other on the globe, That 
marks the progress of the country in these one 
hundred years. What the next hundred shall 
bring who shall tell? Not least among the gains 
of the century has been the recovery 
of the feeling of fellowship and love to the mother 
country almost lost in that seven years’ war. 





THe politicians in both parties seem to be 
pretty much at sea as to presidential candidates 
next year. The Democrats want the candidate 
who will be surest to win ; but just who that man 
is they find it difficult to determine, There is 
not among them any general concentration of 
opinion. Some favor the “ old ticket” of Tilden 
and Hendricks. Ex-Senator McDonald is the 
choice of some ; and The Sun, of this city, is en- 
tirely sure that Mr. Holman, of Indiana, is the 
man for the Demucratic Party to nominate, 
What will happen we do not. know; yet the 
party as such has not at present any leading 
candidate who commands the field or concen- 
trates upon himself the general force of the 
party, And about the same state of things ap- 
pears when we turn to the Republican Party. 
Senators Sherman and Edmunds and Ex-Secre- 
tary Blaine, have, in other years, been promi- 
nently mentioned in connection with the presi- 
dency ; but no one of these gentlemen now oc- 
cupies a conspicuous position as a probable can- 
didate for this office, President Arthur's name 
has been mentioned; and it has been reported 
that he intends to offer himself to the party as 
more than willing to receive the nomination. 
His nomination is not probable, and especially 
so if the people should get the impression that 
he is seeking it and wielding the political influ- 
ence of his office to bring about the result, 
The name of General Sherman has also been 
mentioned. He made a most brilliant record as 
a soldier during the War, and since the War 
he has commanded the confidence and respect of 
the whole nation. Everybody regards him as an 
honest and upright man, and by his gifts, cul. 
ture and experience he is abundantly competent 
to meet all the requirements of the office. We 
can think of no other man whom the Republi- 
cans would be so likely to elect, 





Mx, Kitsourn, who was imprisoned forty-five 
days by the order of the House of Representa- 
tives, for refusing to answer certain questions 
put to him by a committee of the House, with- 
out authority in the House to order such im- 
prisonment, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided, has brought two suits for 
damages against the Sergeant-at-Arms, In the 
first suit he claimed $150,000 in the way of 
damages, or at the rate of nearly $3,500 for 
each day of imprisonment ; aad the jury gave a 
verdict in his favor of $100,000. Judge McAr- 
thur set the verdict aside as being excessive in 
the amount awarded. In the second suit Mr. 
Kilbourn claimed $350,000, or more than $2,000 
a day during his confinement, and the jury this 
time gave him a verdict of $60,000. Judge Cox, 
last week, set aside this verdict because the 
award was unreasonable and excessive in its 
amount. Mr, Kilbourn will have to try again; 
and perhaps a Washington jury will at length 
be found that will give him a verdict for all the 
damages shown to have been suffered by what 
was a false imprisonment, This is all that jus- 
tice requires, It is not a case for vindictive 
damages at all, since the House of Representa- 
tives was simply mistaken as to its authority 
over a witness summoned to testify before one 
of its committees. The fact that the damages, 
whatever they may be, will be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, is no reason why they should be put at 
an unreasonable and extravagant figure. Ten 
or even five thousand dollars would be a very 
liberal allowance for all that Mr. Kilbourn really 
suffered by his illegal imprisonment. 





Tue Evening Post, of this city, gave, last week, 
a detailed account of its recent struggle with the 
type-setters in its office, who struck for higher 
wages, and for two or three days very seriously 
embarrassed that paper in its regular isewes. 
What the Post complains of is not the trade 
union of printers, nor a demand for higher wages, 
nor the concerted refusal to work unless chis de- 
mand was complied with, but the dishonorable 
conduct of the tpye-setters in conducting the 
strike. They left their type cases, en masse, just at 
the time when it would be most embarrassing to 
the paper, and without notice, and then resorted 
to all sorts of tricks and devices, and even to 
threats, to prevent the Post from supplying their 
places with other employees. This, in a word, is 
the story of the Post; and, as to its facts, it is 
substantially the story that might be told in re- 
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with their terms, whether he can afford to do so 
or not; and for this purpose they select the time 
and ciroumstances that will be to him the most 
perplexing, intending to put him at the greatest 
possible disadvantage, and do him the greatest in- 
jury unless he accedes to their demands. Strikes in 
this way sometimes succeed, at least for the time 
being ; but when thus conducted, as they gener- 
ally are, they involve methods of extortion by 
compulsion that are contrary to the very first 
principles of fair dealing, and that in the end 
bring far more curses than blessings to the work- 
ingmen themselves. A trades-union, as a piece 
of social machinery to control the rate of wages 
and fix the relation between capital and labor, 
is simply a nuisance, recognizing and following 
no other law than that of the most unmitigated 
selfishness. [t costa the workingman far more 
than it can ever be worth to bim. 


Ir is astonishing how our cotemporaries differ. 
The Princeton Review for November contains an 
article on ‘‘ The Critical Study of the Scripture,” 
by the Rev. Francis A. Henry. The Presbyterian 
says: “It is written in praise of Heber Newton's 
rationalistic sermons, and glorifics, without stint, 
the whole race of unbelieving critics. It accepts 
the entire results of the modern school of criti- 
cism and attributes any rejection of them to ig- 
norance on the part of those who reject them; 
and this confession of faith in the freshest bit of 
rationalism is published in the Princeton Re- 
view.” The Christian Observer, of Louisville, does 
not stumble at this rationalism, but leaps tie 
fence and goes over squarely into the camp of 
the enemy ; for it calls the attention of its readers 
to the fact that ‘‘the Novembet Number of the 
Princeton Review, with its treasury of good, 
sound lilerature, is received” ; and then, to clinch 
the commendation, names all the articles, Has 
the higher criticism in this, its worst form, 
found a lodgment in the Southern Presbyterian 
church, that it should thus be trumpeted to the 
world in its central organ? Or shall we accept 
the judgmnt of The Southwestern Presbyte- 
rian that The Christian Observer is in the habit 
of making misstatements ? We curious to 
know whether, in fact, The Christian Observer 
has read the article of Mr. Henry and pronounced 
it **sound,” or whether it has pronounced it 
**sound” without reading it? Our cotemporary 
must choose between the Scylla of rationalism 
and the Charybidis of misrepresentation ; be- 
tween orthodoxy and morality. 


are 


The Presbyterian Banner has just appeared, 
with a bright and clean face and an attractive 
address. We wish we could say that it had also 
“cleansed that which is within the cup and 
platter " ; for we have never seen a stronger spec- 
imen of bitter and slovenly journalism than is 
contained in its article on the ‘Biblical Stady ” 
of Professor Briggs. We say it is slovenly. It is 
worse, It is a re-echo of an article of the 
Christian Observer, of Louisville, charging 
Professor Briggs with writing in defiance of 
the last General Assembly. It is such an exact 
reproduction that it makes the same seven quo- 
tations from * Biblical Study,” in the same order 
and in identical language, and with the same 
changes from the original in punctuation, itali- 
cizing and explanatory notes. It looks as if the 
author of the article had not taken the trouble 
to verify his quotations except in a single in- 
stance where the extract of The Christian Ob- 
server was not sufficiently clear. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the author of the article has 
read twenty pages of the book ; and yet he takes 
up thecry of The Christian Observer, and charges 
Professor Briggs with intentionally defying the 
Assembly. We have given these reactionary 
papers the credit of being truly Protestant. But 
we shall have to change our opinion of them un- 
less they repent. The following is the extract 
from Professor Briggs’s book, upon which they 
base the charge of defiance of the Assembly: 

“With an implicit faith in the God of the Bible, 
and the power of grace contained inthe Holy Word; 
and with an unwavering recognition of the supreme 
excellence of the written Word, as the mirror of the 
eterna] Logos; and with an entire submission to its 
authority as supreme over all doctrines of men and 
ecclesiastical decisions, this Biblica] Study is sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.” 
This passage they repunctuate and italicize 
(both of them in exactly the same places) and 
interpret itas aimed at the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Saratoga. We understand 
these so-called Presbyterian journals, when they 
object to the Protestant position that the au- 
thority of the Bible is supreme over ecclesiastical 
decisions, really to take the Roman Catholic 
position that ecclesiastical decisions are co-ordi- 
natein authority with the Bible, And this in 
the year of Luther's anniversary ! 

In a letter to The Evangelist the Rev. John W. 
White says that he withdrew from the Presby- 
terian Church, “‘ not because 1 recognized any 
justice in the decision of the Presbytery, but 
because I was weary of strife and desired 
peace ; and Lecause | was not willing to recog- 
nize the right .f any man or apy set of men, by 
such decisions to keep me for a day from ful, 
filling the minjstry which I haye received, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God,” We 





see the force of that, as it isa very strong con- 
sideration with men like Mr. White or Professor 
Swing, who want to preach in peace, and are in- 
dignant that they are not allowed to do so, 
But they make a serious mistake. It is a very 
primary duty to stand in one’s lot, or as one 
does not seek a fight, so not to run away from 
it. Liberty is worth fighting for without going 
elsewhere for it. But in Mr. White’s case there 
is the additional difficulty that, brought up as 
he was, in OldSchool ranks, he had no idea of 
what liberty he had a right to. He had worked 
out his theology and did not know that it was 
substantially New School, He had never read 
New School theology; and so it was not till 
after the trial that he began to understand what 
were his rights ia the Church. Here the fault 
was with the Presbytery, which took no time 
whatever to enlighten him, which took no pains 
to instruct or reclaim him, nor to harmonize 
his theology with that of the Church, but hur- 
ried through the trial, and was very glad to 
get rid of him. The Presbyterian ‘‘Discipline” 
requires a very different conduct of a trial; 
and we are not surprised to see that The 
Evangelist thinks with us that it is a great 
pity that somebody in the Huntingdon Pres- 
bytery did not challenge its action. 





Proresson Lewis F. ST£ARNs, 
Theological Seminary, writes us : 


of Bangor 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of Nov. 15th is an article entitled 
* Without Charges. By a Layman,’’ which takes for 
its text the following item from an exchange: 

“* There are 248 Congregational churches in Maine 
and 196 ministers, of whom 51 are without charges.’”’ 

On the basis of this statement the Layman proceeds 
to read a severe Jecture tothe unfortunate 51 (and 
apparently to the whole class they represeut), attrib- 
uting their condition to a lack of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and exhorting them to abandon the effort 
to obtain large salaries and to accept such humble 
service as may be waiting for them in the pastorless 
churches, 

Inasmuch as many of these men are known to me, 
personally or by reputation, and being myself one of 
the number, I have been interested in inquiring into 
the facts. On page 108 of the “ Minutes of the Maine 
General Conference for 1888” is given a list of * Minis- 
ters without charge.” They are 49 in number. Of 
these 9 are professors and teachers, 9 have been dis- 
abled from preaching by ill health, 20 have given up 
active labor on account of age after yeara of faithful 
servi-e, one is the Secretary of the Maine Missionary 
Society, and another editor of the Christian Mirror. 
Of the remainder I have been unable to get informa- 
tion with regard to two; but as they are men of 
seventy years or thereabouts, presumably they are 
honorably retired; while two are prevented by 
temporary business, relating to their families, from 
engaging in ministerial work. ‘'wo more are per- 
manently engaged in secular occupations. Many of 
these men are preaching the Gospel every Sabbath, 
as the vacant churches will testify. I doubt whether 
any of them can fairly be said to belong to the class 
addressed in the “ Layman’s” article. It is true that 
our Congregational churches in Maine are in urgent 
need of ministers; but it is not because our ministers 
themselves are not doing their duty. They are an 
earnest and devoted body of men, laboring for the 
Master, for the most part with smal) salaries and 
hard work, but with self-sacrificing zeal. 

Figures mean much or little according to the facts 
which are behind them. They may be made to tell 
flagrant untruth. In future it would be well for the 
Layman to understand his text before he writes his 
sermon. 


Tue Chinese Government, apparently regard- 
ing war with France as inevitable, has issued an 
order for the addition of one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand troops to the army, and sent a cir- 
cular letter relative to Anam to all foreign pow- 
ers. The Government, in this letter, claims that 
Anam has been a dependent state to the Ta Tsing 
Dynasty for more than two hundred years, and 
that the ruler thereof has paid tnibute to the 
Government and received his investiture there- 
from. Some twenty years ago the Government 
sent troops into Anam to crush a rebellion which 
had sprung up in the northern part of A.am, in- 
volving a struggle of more than ten years and 
costing many millions of dollars. France, as is 
alleged, now invades that country without cause, 
and,availing herself of the opportunity furnished 
by the death of its King, has enforced the Hué 
treaty, in which there is a provision that China 
must not interfere with the government of Anam, 
thus refusing to recognize Anam as a vassal to 
China. In view of these facts the letter proceeds 
to say: 

“ The foreign powers, from these facts, can, with 
equity, distinguish which government is in the wrong 
and which is in the right. If France desires to main- 
tain kindly relations with China, why should we not 
discuss matter amicably? If she insists upon 
invading the northern part of Anam, where our 
troops are stationed, this indicates that she is deter- 
mined to break the friendly tie; and our troops there 
cannot remain with folded arms, but must meet them 
in the fleld. We, therefore, send this communication 
to all foreign powers, showing that, in the event of 
the friendly tie being broken, the cause of the rup- 
ture does not come from China.” 

The fact ia that Anam, of which Tonquin is a 
part, isand for more than two hundred years 
has been a dependency of China, and that France 
has no yight, under the law of nations, to invade 
any portion of this territory. Such invasion is 
a cass belli, China mepys to resist it at the price 
of war; and if'war must come, then it is to be 





hoped that justice and victory will be found on 
the same side. 


.... The Christian Register infinitely “prefers 
the religion of the Brahmo Somaj to the religion 
of Calvinism,” and refers for proof to the writ- 
ings of Chunder Sen or Chunder Mozoomdar, as 
contrasted with those of Jonathan Edwards, 
We are admirers, as our readers know, of the 
writings of the Hindu reformers. Nothing can 
be sweeter, scarce anything more edifying than 
the articles by Chunder Sen which we are now 
publishing. Yet we would not venture to dis- 
parage Jonathan Edwards in the comparison. 
Read the passage of Edwards which Mr. Munger 
quoted last week. That passage is choicer 
than Gray's “‘ Elegy.” We fear that the Register 
does not appreciate the fact that Jonathan Ed- 
wards is the greatest theological reformer that 
America has ever had, not exceptiug W. E. Chan- 
ning or Theodore Parker. 





..» The Times of Saturday reports Derby, Con- 
necticut trembling with emotion over a new and 
frightful outrage. A poor man, whose wife died 
several months ago, had exhumed the remains for 
reburial elsewhere and left them over-night in his 
barn instead of bringing them into his house, 
Think of that! Well we have thought of it. 
We presume the man made his barn safe. And 
unless his house was remarkably open, airy and 
empty we should like to knew what the poor 
man was to do. Instead of its being a case for 
tar and feathers and the fierce indignation de- 
scribed by the reporter to the Times, it is plainly 
one that calls for a wholesome appreciation of the 
mind-your-own-business philosophy, and for 
some grains of sense in the reporter. 


...- The Central Presbyterian has a curious 
way of answering a question. It says: 

“We have no difficalty in answering the question 
propounded to us by THE INDEPENDENT. We answer 
affirmatively. 

“The crime to which THE INDEPENDENT refers is, 

however,a very rare one in the South,and is regarded 
among us with peculiar abhorrence.” 
Its readers are not allowed to know what our 
question was, But we are glad to get the answer, 
anyhow, and to put our contemporary on record 
as preferring wedded to unwedded miscegena- 
tion. 


....The betters on the result of the recent 
election in this state are in a quandary as to 
whether they have won or lost their bets, or 
whether the election was a “ drawn game.” The 
truth is that neither the Democrats nor the Re- 
publicans carried the state on their entire state 
ticket ; and hence it was a ‘‘drawn game,” and 
neither class of betters has won. We advise 
both classes to be content with neither gaining 
nor losing, and to remember that, under the law, 
any man who has a wager on the result loses his 
right to vote. 


...-There was a lively riot in the train the 
other day near Columbus, O., a lot of drunken 
fellows assaulting the peaceabie passengers in 
one of the cars. When the train was stopped 
the cowardly conductor and train hands did not 
dare to put off the ruffians till a big man ina 
Scotch cap came forward and offered his ser- 
vices to the conductor as posse comitatus. He 
then broke into the crowd and cleared a space 
in the style of muscular Christianity, when the 
train hands followed, and the rowdies were 
turned out. It was Joseph Cook, 


....-The power of the shifting or independent 
vote conspicuously appears inthe last two elec- 
tions in this state. The overwhelming vote in 
favor of Governor Cleveland was reduced to a 
small Democratic majority at the last election. 
There are at least a hundred thousand voters in 
this state who are not governed by the party tie ; 
and these are the voters who, next year, will de- 
termine whether the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans will carry the state. ‘They belong to the 
intelligent and conscientious class. 


....The vote on the question of contract labor 
in the state prisons of this state is so clearly 
not an expression of the views held by a majority 
of the people in the state, that the legislature, 
in dealing with the subject, may safely ignore 
the vote altogether, and abolish or continue the 
system of contract labor upon a general consid- 
eration of the essential merits of the question 
involved. The best way will be to let well 
enough alone, especially when nothing as good 
can be substituted for it. 


. . “ We're a’ noddin’, nid, nid, noddin’, 

We're a’ noddin’ at our house at hame.” 
This must have been the case of The Examiner 
when, in its issue of the 15th of November, a cor- 
respondent is admitted to inquire after the full 
text of the song of which the above is the burden. 
We suspect The Examiner is the victim of a prac- 
tical joke. If it will look in Burns for the song 
beginning ‘‘Guid e’en to you, kimmer,” it will 
find the article sought for. It is hardly suitable 
to print in full. 


.... Senator Mahone, in his address to the 
Readjusters of Virginia, does not admit that they 
are finally beaten, and attributes the result of the 
late election in that state to the corruption of 
the Bourbon Democrats and the raising of the 


race issue just before the election, by which: 





thousands of colored voters were kept from the 
polls. We certainly do not rejoice in the triumph 
of Virginia Bourbonism, and we find it just as 
difficult to accept Readjusterism after the stamp 
of Senator Mahone. ' 


..--Jn answer to an inquiry whether Charles 
Reade did not profess faith in Christianity a few 
years ago, The Examiner says : 

* A few years ago an American clergyman pub- 

lished in THE INDEPENDENT a sensational account of 
the latter’s conversion, which Mr. Reade at once de- 
clared to be misleading.” 
The proper answer would have been “yes.” Mr. 
Reade did not deny the general truth of the ac- 
count referred to, but only corrected unimportant 
particulars, 


.... The Sun, of this city, ought to know better 
and to have better manners than to be constantly 
abusing Ex-President Hayes, because he held and 
administered the office of President for four 
years. The fact is that he held the office under 
the finding and declaration of Congress, one 
house of which was Democratic at the time of 
counting the electoral votes. What is The Sun’s 
private opinion worth against this fact? No 
man ever held the office by a better title. 


....One of the amusing things in the criti- 
cisms passed on the paper of Professor Lynn, 
which we hope to publish speedily, before the 
Baptist Autumnal Conference, was the com- 
plaint that he declared that the first chapter of 
Genesis teaches that the universe was created in 
six days. In ether words, he was denounced for 
asserting what, twenty-five years ago, he would 
have been denounced for denying. 


.s.. The Oongregationalist devotes one of those 
very long editorials for which it is famous to de- 
molishing female suffrage. Its most noteworthy 
objection is that the measure would ccempel 
“every godly and virtuous female” *‘to act, so 
far as might be, as a missionary to forefend harm 
from the ill influence of others who share her new 
right to be there.” Then give us female suf- ' 
frage as soon as may be. 

..Mr. Roger A. Pryor, who crossed the 
ocean with a great blowing of trumpets, to de- 
fend O’Donnell, has concluded not to make the 
attempt to appear in court in his behalf, having 
no standing there as counsel, and having prob- 
ably ascertained that he would not be permitted 
to appear. We thought his mission a foolish 
one at the time of his departure. 


....-Mr. Cannon, the Mormon polygamist, 
bases his hope that there will be no additional 
legislation by the present Congress against Mor- 
mon polygamy upon the fact thatthe House of 
Representatives is Democratic. The Mormons 
are Democrats ; and if Utah were admitted into 
the Union as a state, they would be very sure to 
make it a Democratic state. 


....The postal note, authorized by Congress 
at its last session, does not seem to meet the 
wants of the people, and certainly is not growing 
in popular favor. Asa substitute for the money 
order it is a failure, as shown by the fact that 
the people prefer the latter. The kind of paper 
used and the character of the printing make the 
note inconvenient. 


....We are informed by one of the Executive 
Committee of the Baptist Autumnal] Conference 
that the closing of the discussion on Wednesday 
evening was the act, not of the President, but of 
the Executive Committee. All parties recognize 

the ad.nirable fairness of the president, Dr. 
Hovey, all through the meetings. 


... Light comes to us out of the East, the 
Eastern hills of Berkshire. Thence comes a 
proposition for an inter-ecclesiastical Church 
Congress. All Church Congresses are goed, 
whether of one denomination or many. They 
help people see each other’s views without perso- 
nal refraction or detraction. 


....The article which we publish this week by 
the distinguished Japanese gentleman, Mr. 
Fukuzawa, was written as an editorial in his 
paper, and translated fur us from the Japanese. 
We believe that Mr. Fukuzawa has two children 
in the United States pursuing a course of educa- 
tion. 


....The citizens of Massachusetts will not for- 
get on Thanksgiving day the defeat of Governor 
Butler, whose Thanksgiving proclamation ex- 
horted the people, not to public worship, but to 
festive enjoyment in the words, “Drink ye all 
of it.” 


... Samuel F, Jones, Esq., a prominent crim- 
inal lawyer of Hartford, Coun., deserves praise. 
He has announced before the Police Court that 
he will not hereafter apppcar as counsel for men 
accused of violating the liquor laws. 

....We welcome the accomplished editor, Mr. 
J. H. Bromley, to the charge of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

....Our readers will conclude that the Fisk 
University colored student has the advantage of 
Edmund Kirke. 

....The city was evacuated a hundred years 
ago. The country about was evacuated last 
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To OurReaders! 


r=-"REMEMBER._21 


Tat, while the subscription price of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT is the same as that of all the other lead- 
ing religious papers—viz., $3 per anaum—it is 
from one-third to one-half larger than any 
other, has nearly twice the number of depart- 
ments, and is altogether the most complete 
and attractive paper of its class published. 


ca REMEMBER .¢3 
If you like Tue INDEPENDENT and think its in- 
fluence would be beneficial to others, we would be 
thankful for your efforts to help in widely in- 
creasing its influence and circulation in your 


vicinity. 
<s REMEMBER 23 
That every old or new subscriber can get THE 
INDEPENDENT for himself and one other sub- 
scriber for $5.00 cash in advance, which is a re- 
duction of 50 cents on each subscription. 


“<a REMEMBER 25 
That every old or new subscriber can get THE 
INDEPENDENT for $2.00 per annum, if he will 
secure four others to join him, making five in all, 
and send us $10.00, with the names, in one letter. 


“® REMEMBER 23 

Now is the very best time to attend to this mat- 
ter of renewing your subscription and obtaining 
a large club, Any energetic man, woman or child, 
with a very little effort, could get the names of 
many new subscribers at the lowclub rate of 
$2.00, and all would save a dollar from our 
lowest single subscription price. 


“a REMEMBER ¢s 

That obtaining subscribers, in clubs of five or 
more, for a valuable and popular paper like Tue 
INDEPENDENT, at a reduction of one-third in the 
price—viz.: from %3.00 to $2.00—is a very easy 
task, and one which has been successfully tried 
in all sections of the country. In one case a 
clergyman headed a club list, and very soon ob- 
tained twenty-one new subscribers; another 
clergyman obtained thirty-five subscribers ; and 
felt greatly pleased at the * marked influence 
the paper had in his congregation.” 


<# REMEMBER .2y 

That good moral and religious instruction 
given, week by week, in the family, by such able 
teachers and writers as are furnished by THe 
INDEPENDENT will greatly benefit any community ; 
and hence what our subscribers do in introducing 
these writers and teachers to others will be classed 
as good Christian work, which costs nothing but 
a little leisure time now and then, day or 
evening, or at the close of some religious ser- 


vice, 
“<a REMEMBER 25 
That far more able and distinguished writers 
and poets furnish contributions to Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, week by week through the whole year, than 
to any other religious paper in the world. 


Ss REMEMBER _¢3 

That Tue INDEPENDENT has already made 
arrangements with the following distinguished 
writers, among others, for stories soon to be 
published—viz.: William D. Howells, author 
of “Their Wedding Journey,” “A Modern 
Instance,” etc.; W. E. Norris, author of ‘“‘Mat- 
rimony,” ‘‘No New Thing,” etc.; F. Mar- 
ion Crawford, author of ** Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr, 
Claudius,” etc. ; J. 8. of Dale, author of “Guern- 
dale”; Edward Everett Hale, author of “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” etc. ; Julia Schayer, author 
of “Tiger Lily and Other Stories”; Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Sarah Orne Jewett, Fred D. 
Story, Kate Upson Clarke. 


“<7 REMEMBER 23 

That the following named writers are embraced 
among the large number who furnish able con- 
tributions to Taz INpDEPENDENT—viz.: Leonard 
W. Bacon D.D., 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., Prest. 
John Bascom, Bishop Thos. M. Clark, Rev. Jos. 
Cook, Bishop A. C. Coxe, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., 
Howard Crosby, D.D., Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
Rev. Samuel Dike, Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., Prof. 
Norman Fox, Washington Gladden, D.D., 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
E. D. Morris, D.D., Prest. Noah Porter, Fran- 
cis L. Patton, D.D., “~ Schaff, D.D., R. 8. 


Storrs, D.D., Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Wm. C. 
Wilkinson, D.D., Pres, T. 3. Woolse lsey. 





READING NOTICES. 
SooTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Cou ghs, lds, and 


Crou 
Consumption. itt is an old and tried 1 friend 
and always proves true. 


IMMENSE ATLRACTIONS. 





A GREAT AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Chicago, Ill., WesTERN RuRAL has recently been 
greatly enlarged, and its form changed into a 16-page 
five-column sheet, bound, and with its edges trimme 


like a pamphlet. It has also added to its name the 
words, “ American Stockman,” in recognition of the 
great Live Stock interests of the country, of whichis 
is one of the chief exponents. 


In its new form it is the largest, as well as one of the 


finest and best agricultural and family papers in 
America, and we think we can safely say in the world 
The marvel is that so large and good a paper can be 
published at the low price of $1.65 a year. We can only 
account for it on the basis of an immense circulation 
No paper with an ordinary circulation could afford to 


give so much for the money. It is a clean, high 


toned paper, such as any Christian farmer can safely 
amit into his family, without fear of its members be- 
ing contaminated with anything sacrilegious either in 
its reading or advertising columns. We bid its pub. 
lisher God-speed in his enterprise. Sendto MILTON 


GEOKGE, Publisher, Chicago, Ul., for free sample 


copy.—Adv, 


~~ — 


A WORD ABOUT PIANOS, 
Many people, in BSerent parts of the country, are 
thinking of purchasing a piano before the Christmas 
. for ‘po home is composts without such an in- 
, and no present is more 
a 


lave is thear c eaphees. ut a cheap piano is a costly 
luxury. The best advice to take is to buy only a first- 
piano, and one made by s first-class manufac. 
turer. Andin the very frontrank among our leadin 
manufacturers stands the great house of Steinway 
Sons, of New York, ver the L gel langui 
is spoken you will find a Steinway piano, or, to m 
a stronger and yet a perfectly true state ment, in 
whatever part of the world there isa civilized com. 
ag a Steinway piano is considered almost 
aD m their merits alone do these instru- 
mente sell + al the increasing demand for them only 
shows that their merits are becomtes more Boomty 
appreciated. ‘on the third ¥ page of the cover will be 
read whattwo leading artists think of the Steinway 
eir tonpmeny, can be added that 
thers, Hoally: hink of buying a 
piano, we say, most emphatic ly: Get u Steinway’ 


IMPORTANT. 
Wage you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
ressage and Carriage Hire, and atop »at Grand 
Hotel, nearly oppoalt te Grand Central Depot. 
460 elegant rooms reduced to #1 and peppers per day. 
Rlovaiee. Restaurant 8 rem with the best. Horse- 
Cars, Stages and EFlevat ilroad to all Depots. 


KOCH & & SON, 

£ will warrant that every lady reader of this paper 
wilt rend the large advertisement of Messrs. Koch and 
Son, of 6th Avenue and 20th Street. It will even com- 

mene the attention of our gentlemen friends 
rs. Koch and Son have a wonderful asaortinent 
of allo of the latest, most desirable and fashionable ar- 
ticles for ladies’ outside wear to be found in this coun- 


munity, 


writing to 
esars. Koch and Son, can have ATP ondere f filled just 
as satisfactorily as in person. 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN. 


THE approaching session of Congress will undoubt- 
edly prove to be one of yA most exciting and one 
of the most ‘nterestin to polpictane generally 
Prguskout the gountsy of any for the past four years. 
es 1 struggle to the utmost for any party 
advantage which it is supposed may have an influence 
upon the presidential election to take place next year. 
v —- = rests of the supremacy are 
ruinous 1 busi! 7 —¥ oapee the p gouutry, - 
uncertainty of w icy successf’ 
inaugurate, and the Ay, drawal Cy men’s sf Sf is frome 
ng factors 





e capital; for this . 
PUBLICAN, published> a 
thoroughly good paper tak al give full reports 
of matters at the capita = of ai senueas of a pub. 
lic character, interestin ng to eyet7 on 

In politics it is devoted to the Interests of the Eee. 
ican Party; in its news columns it is independent. 


ughly 
upon the political events of Se day as happening at 
upo po. ppening Re 


iat aah wee > 
A Goon, profitable position is offered by J. M. Ep- 
WARDS, of Rocheste ter, ¥ 8 See his advertisemen 


LADIES CLOAKINGS. 

Messrs. SNopGrass, Murray & Co., of Philadel- 
| ay whose oqverucsnent sy iP Metee in another column, 
age flering a large ~~ well selected oto at fo. 

vari 

Sonrespendance rom ladies in y part of The coun 
and guarantee as caretul atten' jon as if personally 
present. a aaa ail aN 


tors, an iy ng 

ms a snd best methods cs sett and man- 
ar) 

Lie M. ft. JOHNSON, B Box A., Binghamton, N. Y. 


FOR TEN EN CENTS. 

Tue St. Louis Magazine, now in its 15th year, pure- 
ly Western in make up, is brilliantly illustrated, re- 
plete with Stories, Poems, Timely Reading and Hu- 
mor. Sample copy and aset of gold-colored picture 
cards sent for l0c, Address 8t, Louis Magazine, 218 N, 
8th Street, St, Louis, Mo. Tue InpEPENDENT and St, 
Louis Magazine sent, one year, for $3,25. 


ENGINES cue of oUt readers jai ‘ 
read apred 8 
a | qttention < of those of our s jnterents 
¥ 0 carries a full line o! ~4 hemp, rope, bagwi Dg aD 
machiner. ery, 8 steam engines, en. poles. ote he veo 
fr the owner and exclusive ——— 


ter gine, 20 80 x. ¢ adapted 

or all kinds te ot ieut work. 
, etc., in larger as 
sgrtment’ and Masting g,Qileloths, Bu Bugs e ote, in, larger a 
re. 


ees. Axonew Lusren & Co,, 764 B’way 
PREPARE FOR CHRISTMAS. 














GROWTH OF A LARGE INDUSTRY. 


lear ite, Wc wice 


° ‘which it will now be put 
west corner of Eutaw one West 8 


bse use 40 oy & inet. Itis four 
Byt , — extensive 
Baltinors Amer ican, 


AMONG our penton | are Soubtiess many invalids in 
wate a comforta! 











DIED. 





In Brooklyn, N ‘2 , Setuplen, Nov. Mth, ALExayp 
JOHNSTON ‘9 months, only son o} 
Rufus Be an 


Alice B. y 2 of Hanover, N. H. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





BENEDICT’S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 
SPECIALTY. 
Importers & Manufacturers 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive 
improvements, we are the better enabled to display 
our large and choice stock. 

West side Elevated trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
CSTABLISHED 1821. 
HRISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS 


‘or 61.10 we send set for medium-sized tree, 








contaising By pe st} faney ay eoruacoplan, “a 
it, color: fauey 
on ore 62. 
i oy oornucep): 


fancy ornaments, some ¥: atifal; 
18 ball balance candle hoidets, « aca x Dudes wih 
oo beat aise 
, rei re, te! mais 
ated ca Mies 


1a Adame owest, Gnicnge 





o Sook 


CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 
sqip iin CUFFS AND MONARCH 
SHIRTS, sta ty ding deter 
MUSIC. _ 
4g Ne nce ti 


Ly dozen. New 
ne > Pt eee 


=; | PREPARE FOR XMAS! 


NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
The Holy Child, 


§ SERVICE No. S. A saperior and 














oe y 7; a = by Rev, 
3 ‘bh r- rable and 
° Bon ag 3 al been written for the Christmas 
time. 16 Pages. 
Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14 


auth 
abundant supply Le yg we yy hh by Ly anf Fest J 
Pao per 4 4 Cts, Sach b 


Our Christmas Cantatas 
a er re a 


Christmas Anthems 


From 6 to 10 Cents each. 
«me A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 FRE Vouk | °* SOMTeRGSSer 


Christmas Music. 





” the Mi: ht,” Wm, 
Var a It Qayte seen. a the Mignie t, eas, 
Lot your Mineitt Voices,” Hol en, 60 cta, 

by Sommnun on Service,” Ellwanger, 40 cts, 
Ofna ft, ° sory devien is amy, Yon duo. B, 
“The Wate bial Shepherds,” Williams, 40 cts. “I Patti 


Arise” (Sentence), Williams, 20 cta, 


Ss. “Unison Te Deum and Jubilate,” Geo, 
Th ou. also by Jos. Mosenthal. “Te Deum" 
in @'by Waud, in @ by Danks, in O by Warren, 25 cts. 


Cc f' LOLS, Eleven. Carols by 
* Ohristmas Service,” Danks, “ Alzamoras 
Collection " Bote.each, “Grace Ballection” (7 carols) 
cents, Send for complete list, 


yieeaM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE VERY BEST! 
{ The Soul of all Hymn & Tune Books. | 


Dudley, . Rpt and 











PENSIONS fies adla i fete 
Attorney, Washington, D, C, am. 
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HOLIDAY 


EXHIBITION 


-~OF — 


CHOICE ORIENTAL 


-AND— 


FINE RUGS 


We have just completed the Jargest purchase 
ever made in the above goods, and are confident 
that purchasers of choice Holiday Presents will 
find an inspection of them exceedingly interest- 
ing and profitable. We are enabled to offer them 
at exceedingly Low and Satisfactory Prices, An 


Examination is respectfully solicited, 


Droadwey A 19th él, 


. NEW YORK. 
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TARIFF AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


Tue one question which, perhaps more 
than any other, just now embarrasses the 
Democratic Party, relates to our tariff sys- 
tem, especially in view of the presidential 
election next year. The leaders of the 
party are emphatically in a brown study 
on this subject, and hardly know what 
position to take. If they conclude it to be 
politically expedient to let the subject 
alone altogether until after the presidential 
election and trust luck for managing the 
campaign, then the strong probability is 
that Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, will be 
chosen as the Speaker of the next House 
of Representatives, This is histheory as 
to what is good political strategy for the 
Democratic Party; and if he were Speaker 
of the House, he would doubtless so organ- 
ize the commitiees as to give the quietus to 
any serious discussion or action on the 
tariff question. Things would be left to 
dritt in accordance with his views, without 
any definitely declared policy on the part 
of the House of Representatives. 

If, however, the Democrats come to the 
conclusion that this is not the wise course 
to take, in view of the election next year, 
then the strong probability is that Mr. Ran- 
dall will be defeated in his aspirations for 
the speakership, and that the honor will 
be given either to Mr. Cox, of this city, or 
to Mr, Carlisle, of Kentueky. Both of these 
gentlemen are theoretically pronounced 
Free Traders, utterly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of protection in any tariff, and insist- 
ing that all tariff duties should be levied 
for ‘‘revenue only.” Were the committees 
of the House of Representatives organized 
by either of them, then the tariff question, 
in full blast, would be precipitated upon 
Congress, and the Democrats in both houses 
would be compelled to take a definite posi- 
tion and go to the country next year on 
the issue as thus made. 

The situation of the Democracy is com- 
plicated, not only by a serious diversity of 
opinion in the party itself on the tariff 
question, but also by the fact that the enor- 
mous surplus revenue of the Government 
makes it necessary that taxes should be re- 
duced, and that this question of tax re- 
duction cannot be safely postponed until 
after the next presidential election. Mr. 





Randall would like to have the reduction 
made in internal revenue taxes, and thus 
escape the necessity of making aay chamge 
in tariff duties. This, however, does not 





suit Mr. Carlisle and those who sympa- 
thize with his views. They want to re- 
form the tariff system, and to do so at once, 
getting into it as much of their Free Trade 
doctrine as the circumstances will permit. 
Mr. Randall is a Democratic Protectionist, 
and they are Free Traders ; and this leads to 
diversity between them as to the best 
method of tax reduction. 

The problem for the Democrats to solve 
is to harmonize their own diversities on the 
tariff question, so that Free Traders and 
Protectionists can and will work together 
in the same party, and at the same time 
present the party before the country in an 
attitude to command the confidence and 
support of the people. We say that this is 
the problem to be solved. Will it be suc- 
cessfully solved? We do not believe that 
it will. There may be an attempt to hum- 
bug the people with ambiguous phraseology 
in the National Democratic platform, and 
such is likely to be the fact; but we do not 
believe that it will succeed. There can 
hardly be a doubt that a majority of the 
American people believe in a tariff levied 
for the two-fold purpose of revenue and 
protection, and that customs duties on for- 
eign goods should be so adjusted and graded 
as to secure both objects at the same time. 
This, in a word, isthe theory of the Re- 
publican Party, and has been ever since its 
organization; and this is one among the 
many reasons for its long control of the 
Government. Under this theory the coun- 
try has prospered, the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country have been wonder- 
fully developed, and those who have 
had nothing but labor to sell have been able 
to sell it ata good rate of wages. These 
facts are intimately identified with the his- 
tory and the tariff policy of the Republican 
Party. The party has a record on this sub- 
ject which needs no misreading in order to 
justify it, and which no amount of sophis- 
try can conceal or distort. 

We have no doubt that the tariff question 
will be a prominent, if not the most prom. 
inent issue in the next presidential election. 
If the Democrats, adopting Mr. Randall's 
policy, attempt to dodge it, the Republi- 
cans will force the issue upon them, and 
drive them out of their hiding place and ex- 
pose them to the open gaze of the people 
as not worthy of confidence on this sub- 
ject. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
have no occasion for playing a dodge 
game. It will be enough for them to stand 
where they are and where they have stood 
for more than twenty years. Their policy 
cxists in benefits realized, which the people 
can see. The policy of the Democrats 
would at best be an uncertain quantity, 
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INDICTMENT OF A BANK 
TELLER. 


Mr. Gror@e P. Grarr, who was paying 
teller of the Wall Street National Bank at 
the time of its exjstence as a national bank, 
was last week indicted by the grand jury 
of the United States Circuit Court in this 
city, on the charge of having violated the 
law in regard to the certification of bank 
checks. What he actually did, as charged 
in the indictment, consisted in stamping on 
the face of sixteen checks the words 
‘*Accepted August 18th, 1888, Wall Street 
National Bank,” and writing across the 
face of each check ‘Graff’ when, as a 
matter of fact, the drawer of the checks 
had not on deposit with the bank at the 
time funds equal to the amount of the 
checks thus accepted. 

The law in relation to the certification of 
bank checks, as contained in Section 5208 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
provides that ‘‘ it shall be unlawful for any 
officer, clerk, or agent of any national 
banking association to certify any check 
drawn upon the association unless the per- 
som or company drawing the check has on 
deposit with the association, at the time 
such check is certified, an amount of money 
equal to the amount specified in such 
cheek,” and that the check certified in vio- 


lation of this law shall, nevertheless, be a: 


good and valid obligation against the as- 
sociation, and that the association, for such 








paid no attention to the law, and practi- 
cally treated it as a dead letter. 

Congress, by the Act of July 12th, 1882, 
further provided that ‘‘any officer, clerk or 
agent of any national banking association, 
who shall wilfully violate the provisions” 
of Section 5208 of the Revised Statutes, ‘' or 
who shall resort to any device, or reveive 
a fictitious obligation, direct or collateral, 
in order to evade the provisions” of the 
law, ‘“‘or who shall certify checks before 
the amount thereof shall have been regu- 
larly entered to the credit of the dealer 
upon the books of the banking association, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall, on conviction thereof in any Cir- 
cuit or District Court of the United States, 
be fined not more than five thousand dol- 
lars, or shall be imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court.” This act enforces the previous 
provision of law on this subject. by 
making its violation.a crime for which the 
offender may be severely punished. Con- 
gress thus indicated its determination 
that the law in regard to the certification 
of bank checks shall stand, and that it 
shall not be evaded in its spirit and 
intent. 

The indictment against Mr. Graff is 
founded upon the law of 1882; and the 
main question that will come before the 
court upon his trial is whether the act of 
stamping the words ‘‘Accepted August 13th, 
1883, Wall Street National Bank,” on 
the face of the checks in question, and 
writing the word ‘‘ Graff” across the face 
of each of these checks, was in fact a vio- 
lation of thelaw. Attorney-General Brews- 
ter, in the opinion which, some months 
since, he gave in regard to the meaning of 
the law, construed acceptance and certifi- 
cation of bank checks, though different as 
mere words, to be in fact the same thing. 
If the court shall take this view, then it 
will hold that Mr. Graff certified the checks 
in question; and if he did so when the 
drawer of these checks had not on deposit 
with the bank an equal amount of money, 
then he violated the law and is amenable to 
its penalty. There is no doubt that cer- 
tification and acceptance are the same 
thing. Both make the bank liable for the 
checks certified or accepted; and Con- 
gress intended that this liability should not 
be assumed by a national bank unless the 
drawer of the check or checks hadon de- 
posit with it at the time funds sufficient to 
guarantee the payment of the check or 
checks. The law isa good one and ought 
to be enforced. 
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THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


Tine object in building the Brooklyn 
Bridge was to give the people of the two 
cities the freest and most uninterrupted 
communication, and they are quite right in 
now demanding that the quickest, safest, 
cheapest and most reliable means be put in 
practice, looking to that end. Months of 
various and useless experiments with ‘Col. 
Paine’s grip” have produced only a ques- 
tionable degree of success, and, as a conse- 
quence, thus far, a comparatively small num- 
ber of passengers cross the bridge by cars, 
at what is generally deemed an exorbitant 
charge tothe passenger, and at an enormous 
expense to the bridge. If the trustees 
have at heart the grand success of the 
bridge, as a means of cheap, rapid and 
safe communication between New York 
and Brooklyn, other means for trans- 
porting passengers by cars should be imme- 
diately adopted. Millions of people are 
directly interested and no more time 
should now be wasted. And, first, let 
the important question be settled that no 
person shall be allowed to serve as a 
trustee of the bridge who is in any way 
connected with the Union Ferry Co., 
whether as a stockholder or a director. 

The costly attempts at making a success 
of ‘Col. Paine’s grip” should be at once 
abandoned, and a contract be made with 
the National Cable Railway Company, or any 
reliable company operating the ‘‘grip” sys- 
tem, if there be any. We specify this par- 
ticular company, having read their propo- 
sition to the bridge trustees, which prop- 
osition at the last meeting of the trustees 
was tabled. Under the patents owned by 


the National Cable Railway Company grip 
Francisco 


railways in Ohicago and San 


years, and it must be borne in mind that 
the difficulties of operating, in both of 
the cities named, are a hundred-fold greater 
than here. By making this arrangement, 
the fare would at once be redueed, and 
public confidence in regard to this special 
feature of this grand strueture be at once 
completely restored. 

All the traveling facilities of this bridge 
must be the very best, and beyond all crit- 
icism. We state simply a fact which the 
trustees should no longer ignore. Useless 
experiments with untried and costly ma- 
chinery will not be tolerated much longer 
by tax-payers. If the makers. of such ma- 
chinery want to perfect their inventions 
and sell them to the public, let them work 
as other inventors do, build a bridge of 
their own on dry land, if they like, rut it 
a year at their own expense, and show the 
results to the opatin 
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MONETARY | AFFAIRS. 


Tue loaners of money are still very 
cautious as tothe character of the securities 
offered by borrowers, although the local 
market is flooded with loanable funds. 
The disposition on the part of the banks to 
throw out all mercantile paper not consid- 
ered of the best has much to do with the 
present lull in commercial circles and the 
general stagnation there is experienced in 
stock speculation. The effect will be to 
place business upon a sounder basis, there 
is no doubt, even though it may cripple 
some enterprises which are worthy of cred- 
it. Where satisfactory security is offered, 
the rates of interest are exceedingly 
low, and borrowers in many instances have 
been enabled to dictate their own terms. 
Borrowers on call on pledge of stock col- 
lateral were supplied at 14@3 per cent., 
and holders of Government bonds at 1@2 
per cent. ime loans onstocks were quoted 
at 44@5 per cent., and prime mercantile 
discounts at 5@54 per cent. for double 
names, and 6$@7 per cent. for single names. 
The domestic exchanges are more favorable 
to this center; Lut the shipments of cur- 
rency to the interior were in excess of the 
receipts last week. On Thursday, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ordered the prepay- 
ment, without rebate of interest, of the 
bonds embraced in the one hundred and 
twenty-second call, maturing Dec. 1st. The 
specie imports amounted to $558,668, and 
the specie exports to $386,109, of which 
$213,609 should have been credited to the 
previons week. 

Srook Marxet.—The business of the 
stock exchange for the past week has been 
almost wholly confined to the brokers and 
room traders, as the outside investors still 
give the market a wide berth. While there 
has been a slightly improved feeling in the 
market in the latter part of the week, and 
while the belief seems at times to be gain- 
ing strength that an advance in prices is 
soon to take place, yet the dullness remains, 
and in fact seems to increase. The most 
discouraging feature in the present state 
of affairs is that the prospect of a really 
active market is not very promising. 

Raitroap Bonpvs.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet and irregular. The features were At- 
lantic and Pacific Incomes, which declined 
14 per cent., to 234, and recovered to 24; 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Firsts, 
which declined 4, to 754, and later recov- 
ered the decline, and Northern Pacific 
Firsts, which advanced to 1053 bid—the 
highest price for a long time. Virginia 
Midland Incomes declined 2 per cent. to 68, 
and Lafayette,Bloom, and Muncie Incomes 
2 per cent. to 48. 

Bank StatemMent.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
clearing-house last week was again a very 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the av- 
erages show an expansion in loans of $1,- 
018,400, a gain in specie of $939,400 and in 
legal tenders of $835,400, an increase in de- 
posits of $655,900,"and a contraction in cir- 
culation of $46,400. The movement for the 
week results in a gain in surplus reserve o! 
$1,610,725, and the banks now hold $5,283,- 
900 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The banks lost $1,500,000 through the op- 
erations of the Sub-Treasury, and $372,000 
through the interior movement. 

U.8. Bonns.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was strong and moderately 
active under the pressure of an invest- 
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market : 
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part of the week, under a demand from 
bankers, supposed to have some connection 
with Canadian Pacific stock, but closed 
weak. The nominal asking quotations for 
Sterling were marked up $c. on Monday, 
but were marked down $c. on Friday, clos- 
ing at $4.83 for 60-day bills, and $4.854 for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $e. to 1$c. from the posted fig- 
ures. In Continental Exchange Francs 
fluctuated between 5,233 and 5.214 for 60- 
day bills, and 5.208 and 5.194 for checks, 
and Reichmarks hetween 943 and 948 for 
long, and 95 and 954 for sh ort sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

DrvipEnps.—The interest coupons of the 
Oregon Improvement Co., due Dec. Ist, 
will be paid on that day, at the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. 

The American Express Co. has declared 
a dividend of $3,00 per share, payable Jan- 
uary, 2d. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four anda 
half per cent., clear of all taxes, payable 
Nov. 30th. 

It seems to be a matter of surprise to 
many that our Government bonds should 
continue to bear so high a premium in con- 
sideration of the low rates of interest which 
they yield and the comparatively low 
prices of other securities which yield much 
better returns. One reason for this is the 
fact that every national bank, being com- 
pelled by law to own a certain amount of 


these bonds, creates a constant demand for 
them. But it is probable that the limit to 
the prices of Governments has about been 
reached, as the bonds are redeemable at 
stated times, when the premium will be 
lost. Whether the national banks will buy 
the present bonds beyond the required 
amount is by no means certain. Most 
banks, whose bonds are called, buy the 
amount which they must have, and no 
more. The demand for bonds, therefore, 
is probably such as may be met in the or- 
dinary course of trade and within moder- 
— reasonable rates. 
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the sth day of eae r to aie Hmalbie clove fro next. 


yng J, N. KNAPP, Secretary, 


Ouray ee Ov. net ia a 











tion by to our clients. HE INTEREST COUPONS OF THE COM- 
etn? given sizen op application jeter or in PRS T pany’s first mortgage bonds, due Dec. Ist, 1888 
Ace, notes, y 01 ade Oot paid at the office former's Loan and 
Union Nat. Beak Building, No.1 Company on and 

Minneapol: ™ Ree ter oe T. H. TrwDALe, Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JANUARY 25TH, 1683. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Oharter af the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaire on the let December, 1382. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Slat December, 1882...... 
Foie on Fotetea not marked off Ist 


$4,412,698 58 
1,516,844 85 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Republican newspaper devoted solely to the inter. 
este of the party and the nation. Its editorial columns 
are devoted almost entirely to national, political, and 

local matters, all subjects being viewed from a party 

standpoint and treated independently, without regard 
or favor to persons or factions. 

The news columns contain full and acourate reports 
of all matters at the Capital, her with general 

telegraphic news, reports being é without color or 
bias, the sole aim and object being in every case, from 
the smallest to the greatest, to give THE FACTS in the 
most convenient and attractive shape for all classes of 
readers, 

The editorial page is vigorously and uncompromising 
ly Republican; the news columns are as unbendingly 





Total Marine Premiums..... absocdssncsbing 


Preminess marked off “se! tot January, 
1882, to 8ist Decem 


Losses paid during the same 
period sdvccese rf shes dé eos ded $2,018,767 35 


of ands 
- 9823, 004 50 
The Contpany has the fol following Assets, 


Uni ted States and State of New York 
Stock, City. B Bank. & and otper Bees 


yh. as. oteerwioe.. 





Returns 
uns 


Amount............5 eo db apiers Gibee 






Six per interest on the gutsta 
of profits be paid to the holde: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A en ttyiaene of forty, 3 per cent. 


Biro ts ce an 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


J. D. JONES TRUOTERS. BDETT 
CHARLES DENNIS, GOnthr aki 
Sober W. CORLTES 
any ——_ had LEMOENE, 


GORDON a RNHAM, GEOWGE W 


ae 
i 
HG Aya OUNGS, WALLIAM <o 
aii B’ WEA BROOD, 


epENTON SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Prea't. 
A. A. RAVEN, tird Vice-Pres't. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Maximum ineurepce per ia outlay, 
The protectio: 


— 





he eect, Pay 
ments tal for as s death PUK, as oO 
go and what you pay ton as nf re ia 
Premiums . ay ve Lir ond to on sate the 
Reserve Dy a ce 8 e 
polieyho — 2 and can ty 2 siti ee 
er than, owe for sac paid 
Ann uo rie limited tot hree dollars for each one 
ars insured, 
death oeerning three years after death 
idcontes le {aby cause. 


W. D. HARRAH 


Superintendent of Agencies iv the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
eR OISCE, pimoie, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
Y tty ‘yl years of ay 
lus k 
YG ha aS 9 Oh ae 
| pa] agents 


ts wan in every city and town. 
Kpply to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L. Haraery, let Vice-Preat, 
8. N. Srespine, Act’y. H. B. Stones, 2d Vice.Prest, 


were Col 


ity Oole, 














aaitne 
Fee 


pA geoph Ra Nas ap werctes cing: es: 











The weekly edition of Tax Reropurican will be de- 
voted almost exclusively to the News OF THE GaPITAL: 
Each issue will contain: 

Full and careful reports of the proceedings of Con- 
gress when in session. 

Appointments by the President. 

Executive messages and all interesting news from 
the Executive Departments, 


speach a are eT 1 
ueecr qecieceen~ 


i ts of the Treasur: 
_Bnlltgs of ‘the justomsa and Internal Revenue De. 


"Parana Ss a 


rom the Agricultural Bureau. 
oxist® oO "patent ise with rulings of the Patent 


informatio: n in regard to public lands. 
News from the P naion Office. 
TH 


J flecetional x 
tervi msotd prominent men of ‘the 
tion, most of whom = ¢ Capital more or leas = 
quently on ete. 


jureau of ihe 




















Nee, & 
aoe HE rypLicay om om tain a 
of 
aon scaaaieasee etary giuzen ot 
ay than b: any, 9 ral e country. It 
1 be w , and 
even ely papers. wi feel they cannot afford to be with- 

out, It f be worth, y the 
of pag se e farmer,the m ic, way 
: manufacturer, —iD 
fact to 

The Daily (postage prepaid), per year, wititte 
The Weekly “ 1.50 


Remit by draft or post-office order. 
THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, 


675 PE n 





CANTATA. 
tear cee fe primar. ts 


general school. ete. All with masie; 
Se reas A i. , > 
Eon yh Ameget ail ur aa ead 


Jade DAVID ©. COOK, De thes Bie menage § cent, 


PATENTS 


Procured in every country 


IN THE WORLD. 
AMERICAN PATENT AGENCY, 


188 & 190 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Send for Inventor’s Manual, containing 68 pages’ 
showing how to procure and sell patents. 


HOTELS, ETC. 
TAYLOR’S 


ST.. DENIS HOTEL 


Restaurant, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
New York. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House,” Tt now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 











AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Choice rooms, per day and upward. 


Lops ite ee WEI 


‘DELAVAN HOUSE, 





ALBANY, N. ¥. 
wider Our management, We h stevmade extensive 
sitet el itrcteg-onte, 


. ROESSLE, SON & ©O., 
3 PROPRIETORS. 


_lJNION.. SQUARE... HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEY YORK, 








A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors. 
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Tue unsettled condition of the weather 
has operated with depressing effect upon 
the transactions of the dry goods market 
throughout the past week, and the consump- 
tive demand has fallen off very perceptibly 
as a consequence. Buyers are still cautious 
in their dealings, and trade is narrowed 
down to absolute demand for immediate 
necessities. Jobbers are using every effort 
to reduce their stocks and are offering 
special inducements in all departments as 
an incentive in that direction. Commis- 
sion houses are very quiet, and do not 
make any endeavor to force goods upon 
unwilling buyers, as, in the present dull 
condition of the market and the low prices 
prevailing, it is more profitable to do noth- 
ing. The 
of goods have 


productions of all classes 
accumulated during the 
week and stocks with agents are much 
heavier than a week ago. The financial 
condition of the trade is healthy, and the 
settlement of liabilities has been very large 
of late, as no investment could be found to 
pay as well as the discounting of future 
obligations. There has been some incon- 


venience experienced on the part_of some, 


of the trade, however, owing to the 
cautiousness there is exhibited on 
the part of the local banks in the 
discounting of paper, which has 


the 
the 
best, and a more healthy basis will be es- 


not tended to augment the sales of 


week. It is conceded that it is for 


tablished for future transactions, although 
there is no doubt but some are severely 
pressed and find it difficult to meet their 


engagements under existing circum- 


stances. Retailers have been very busy; 
but their sales have been confined mostly 
to such goods as are suitable for the holi- 


days. It is conceded by those who are 
considered to be posted that a quiet de- 
mand will continue for the balance of the 
year, as the time is now approaching when 
stock-taking and changes in firms will take 
place. 

Corton Goovs.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has been dulland featureless. There is 
a steady demand at first hands for small as- 
sorted lots of plain and colored cottons; 
but no trapsactions of importance are re- 
ported in any quarter. The jobbing trade is 
progressing steadily ; but the demand by re- 
tailers is seemingly gauged by actual re- 
quirements, and there is not the least ten- 
dency toward speculation. Prices are nom- 
inally unchanged; but the tone of the mar- 
ket is somewhat easier, especially on out- 
side makes of goods. 

Print Cloths have been in light demand 
at last quotations—viz., 34c. for 64x64 
‘*spots” and ‘near futures,” and 8 1-16c. 
bid to 84c. asked for 56x60s, respectively. 

Prints.—The print market continues dull 
as regards personal selections; but a trifling 
improvement in the order demand is re- 
ported in some instances. Shirtings are 
more sought after; but fancies are mostly 
quiet, while there is a moderate cal] for in- 
digo blues, furnitures, robes, etc,, at steady 
prices. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods is very quiet and sympathizes with 
the general market in the prevalence of 
low prices, There were some moderate 
purchases, however, in clothing wool- 
ens on the part of a few buyers. 
There is a good feeling in the trade which 
has gradually increased,and it is felt that the 
future is not as dark as it appeared a short 
time ago. Cotton-warp goods have been 
in alittle better request lately. Business 
was quiet in dry goods woolens, though for 
some articles, as shawls and cloakings, 
there was a moderately fair demand. 

Hosiery AND UnpeRrwear.—Trade in 
hosiery continues moderate, especially as 
regards Winter styles. In shirts and 
drawers there is some irregular demand for 
heavy goods, chiefly by mail, to supply 
actual wants. Other knit goods were 


mainly very quiet. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Aside from the moderate reassortment 
requirements of retailers there is no regular 
trade demand for staple foreign goods. 
Specialties are wanted to some extent, with 
a very fair movement in velveteens at steady 
prices. Very littleis now doing in British 
dress goods, although liberal orders have 
been taken for Spring styles. Stocks of 
staple dress goods in first hands have been 
considerably reduced by drives. Dress silks 
continue quiet, though there is still a fair 
demand for silk and plush cloakings. 
Regular business is not expected to improve 
much before the middle of January, when 
the season for Spring sales usually begins. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 188%; 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port... .....5.s00000. 81,237,193 $1,798,793 
Thrown on market,................ 1,260,196 1,666,812 

Since Jan, lat. 
Entered at the port...............+. 109,069,371 120,666,893 
Thrown on market,...............++ 108,834,965 119,821,248 








RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF FASHION MAGAZINE AND CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, IN COMPILING WHICH THE JOYOUS 
SHOUTS OF “MERRY CHRISTMAS" THA‘, IN 
THE VERY NEAR FUTURE, WILL BE HEARD 
WITH AS MUCH FERVENCY AS THEY WERE 
CENTURIES AGO, HAVE BEEN ANTICIPATED, 
AND THIS NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE I8S 
LARGELY DEVOTED TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


Toys, Dolls, 


GAMES, AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS OF EVERY 
DESURIPTION. 


THE MAGAZINE, 


IN MATTERS OF FASHION, WILL BE FOUND RE- 
LIABLE AND OF GREAT ASSISTANCE TO OUT-OF 
TOWN RESIDENTS. THE PRESENT VOLUME 
CONTAINS INFORMATION EMBELLISHED WITH 
DESIGNS FROM THE FIRST IMPORTERS IN THE 
COUNTRY, AND ACCURATE INFORMATION UPON 
COMPLICATED POINTS OF INTEREST TO ALL IS 
GIVEN. BESIDES ITIS AN 


Illustrated Price-List 


OF ALL GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR 52 DEPART- 
MENTS, THUS GIVING TO DISTANT BUYERS A 
FULL KNOWLEDGE OF OUR STOCKS AND THE 
SAME ADVANTAGES AS ARE ENJOYED BY CITY 
DWELLERS. 


Whatever May Be Needed 


IN DRY GOODS, MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND SHOES, MENS’ AND BOY’S CLOTHING 
CLOAKS, WRAPS, FANCY GOODS, HOUSE FUR, 
NISHING GOODS, AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 
THAT ONE CAN POSSIBLY NEED FOR WEAR OR 
HOUSEHOLD. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY, AT 5) CENTS 
PER ANNUM; SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE BEST ATTEN- 
TION. ESTABLISHED 1849. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 

IF ABOUT 


TO PURCHASE A 


YOURSELF OR BOY, 
DON'T FAIL TO SEE OURNEW AND 


ORIGINAL DESIGN, 


WE HAVE NO OLD STOC VERY GARMENT 
> ooo GOTTEN UP WI THE GKEATEST 


WEST END 


KERSEY TOP COATS 


FOR GENTLEMEN WE SELL FOR 
824.00 
IS THE BEST STYLE AND VALUEIN AMERICA 


JESSUP & CO., 


746, 748 and 750 BROADWAY, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





John N, Stearns & Co.,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES. A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26TH, WILL INAUGU- 
RATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Dolls, Toys, 
Fancy Goods. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe nearly 
the entire year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 


Purchasing as we do direct 
from the manufacturers, we are 
enabled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every de- 
scription for 25 years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE 
DESIRED. 








SILESIA 
CARPETS AND RUGS, 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


SOLE AGENTS 


OF THE 


GEVERS & SCHMIDT’ ¢0,, 


Schmiedeberg, 


GERMANY, 


Have just received a splen- 
did collection of these choice 
goods in a great variety of 
designs and sizes, and in all 
the newest popular colorings. 
They are offered at a material 
reduction from former prices. 
Carpets, to fit exact dimen- 
sions of rooms, can be or- 
dered by cable and delivered 
in from thirty to sixty days. 

Also, they have a large as- 
sortment of extraordinarily 
fine 


ANTIQUE, PERSIAN, 


AND OTHER 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


AT UNUSUALLY 
Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





_— McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN THEIK 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HAVE PLACED ON A SEPARATE COUNTER A 


FULL LINE OF DRESS GOODS IN LENGTHS. 
THE PRICES RANGE FROM 81 TO $8 PER PAT- 
TERN, 


THESE GOODS ARE MARKED FROM 2) TO 

50 PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTA- 
TION, AND ARE THE BEST VALUE EVER 
OFFERED. 


ALSO, OFFER A LINE OF GAUZE GRENADINES 
FOR EVENING COSTUMES AT 75 CTS. PER YARD, 
MARKED FROM 81.25. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Seal Skin Cloths, 
Astrakans, 
Brocade Beavers, 
Ottoman Beavers, 
Persian Plaids, 
Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
Tartan Plaids. 


MAIL ORDERS FOR SAMPLES OR GOODS HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SNODCRASS, MURRAY & CO., 
CLOTHS--RETAIL. 





MARKET AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Per Cent. Discount will be allowed 
on all Cash Purchases for the next 
Thirty Days in all departments, 


previous to stock taking. 


Laces, Embroideries, 
Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Ribbons, Velvets, 
Buttens, Dress Trimmings, 
Fancy Goods, Lace Articles, 


Flowers, renters, Birds, etc. 


Duncan A. Grant, 


28 West 23d st., & 19 West 22d st, 


SW EEPING REDUCTIONS. 


CARPETS. 


ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRIC ES. 


SPECTAL. 


A LARGE LINE BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 


AT $1.25; WORTH $1.65, 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 


STOCK OF ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAINS AT ‘ic, PER YARD. 


Upholstery Goods. 
WE OFFER 
100 PAIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS AT $22.50; 
WORTH 845 PER PAIR. 
500 PIECES CROSS STRIPES FROM 65c. PER YD. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


1,000 PAIRS TAMBOUR FROM #6 PER PAIR. 
500 PAIRS CLUNY FROM #8 PER PAIR. 
800 PAIRS ANTIQUE FROM #4 PER PAIR. 
5,000 PAIRS NOTTINGHAM FROM &1 PER PAIR. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th ‘St., N.Y 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


ARTISTIC PRES WTS, 


MESSRS. M. KNOEDLER & 00, 
invite attention to their fine collec- 
tion of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best known 
artists of the day. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. of 22d St, 








Slatiafact. 





es given. For Illustrated 
Book | address, Osgood & & Co., Binghamton, N.Y, 


R HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


habets.—Solid letters - cutting up te 
a @ suitable sentences, texts, etc. Red, eight 
inches high, five alphabets, 300.; blue, six loskes 
high, five alphabets, 350.; green, four inches 


834 luches, 100 for %e. Pa aper Chains. 
DB 


ch wide, 5% 
long, aper chains; 600 stri assorted, enough for 140 feet, 
Fi Gola and Silver Paper, four sheets couor' 


: Th er dozen. 
‘aper Lanterns, fancy colored per, bucket shape. small 
size, 80 each; large size, 120. 


enc tion 
. Christmas Bell = Holly, in colors, with motte 


to God in the highest, will covend 
Price, 160. Ai postpaid. Mitartd cota talogue free. 
ame 


DAVID ©. COOK, 4 


SHARP AS A RAZOR! 


Gould’s Razor Edge Butcher Knives 


Are Refined, Solidified and Tempered by 
an Entirely New Process, 





Every Knife is warranted to give full pad complete 
satisfac tion, or the money pois for it will positively be 
yp All we ask is @ fair trial; and you are to be 

e jud 

A suaiple e knife, with blade7 inches long Soy od 
in razor order) will be sent by mail, postage pes 
on receipt of el References. testimon 
list free. Ad WAT H. GOULD CMannfacturer, or 


pt i 


At close of present season we will remove 
to our new and commodions buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


cor. 49th Street (now in course of construction). To 

avoid moving our present immense stock, we shall 

offer it at prices that will command cer and im- 

mediate sale, Stock is a | large, and selected 

by experienced buyers from both foreign and domes- 

} Jane, and embraces all the new patterns and 
hades in 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


BRUSSELS, _ 


TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
~ DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


m. le Taust sell this stock or move itat a great ex 
erefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
ai whio appreciate excellent goods way below ae 


ce be made by the reade f thi 
deliversdfroceicuasee. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Near Cooper Institute. 3d and 4th Avenue cars 
pass the door as 


MADAME McGEE’S 
Coronet Corsets. 


Perfect fitting, durable. 
Three laces a0 epson clasps. 
e 





oO seams over the 
Sold everywhere or sent 
paid for $1,25. Agents wan’ 
C ORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, MICH. 
N. ¥. Depot, 1156 Worth St- 


WILsey, Post-Master, Atwater, O. 


a BVARE'S TOY BAZAAR, 


42 EAST 14TH 8T., 
UNION-SQUARE,SOUTH 


GRAND 
Christmas Exhibition 


Toys, Doll, Games, 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 


Acknowledged to be the 
largest and finest display 
in the city. Every depart- 
ment offers unprecedent- 
ed attractions to those in 
search of 


Christmas Presents, 


In anticipation of a brisk 
holiday trade our patrons 
are invited to make their 
purchases early, and 
avoid the usual rush in 
"=u ~4 December. 


BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc. 


) LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAL, 
Busts, Medallions and Tablets. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F. HEATON 


Successor to 
ROBERT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO’S & HEATON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD NEWS 
7? LADIES! 


en 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
. Now's yout time to Se fo pt ee up 
orders for our celebrated 


Coffees, beanti- 
ons Gold Band poy ony ty China 


Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
ot ie Get, or Gold Band Moss 


a ME MIOAN FHA TO. 
















Weekly Blarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Priday, Nov. 8d. 1888.1 


COFFEE. ; 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choiée...°.. “9}¢@14 


Bantos, Choice to Best. .........es00 um eu 
RE ee ee eh ee 
Maracaibo........... FibcPedpcPeoed 1 4 
Laguayra............ eeccteececerewe 10 @138% 
TEA. 
= we Senaaeorebtes st AE fA - p+ 
oun; Beccccccesccsecvceseesees 0 
Ta 4 ' ate sahaatot ka 1144@45 
GIP ss ccccce cece! gebcecten es 10 @60 
GG icbsande. adeecakens cd ansrren 0 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............. 84@ 6 11-16 
Te rT @ 9% 
inn 0s0000 4050200000006 9 @ 9% 
err @— 
ioc <ktie cnvcdeensesices 8 1-16@ 84 
Wairer.—standard A...........00+5+ 14@ 1% 
PE hnhassassaens niece 7 @7 
YELLOW.—Coffee O....... 0. cece e neces 64@ 6% 
, Le ey @— 
MOLASSES, 





paw tos —@ 550 
Grand Bank Cod............+ 400 @ 426 
Mackerel, No A Maas. ...... 000 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass......... -—--— @ 1500 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per box............ .~—-HW@ — 18 


—_o—_ 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 





White Wheat Ex. 0. & 
St. Louis, Famil 


St. Louis, = el i -—-— @— 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 4.75 @ 5 


Frour: 

Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 30 @#®4 50 
Ss SP es 4060-0 cvuenss 270 @3 10 
Su ne Spring........... 285 @ 8 25 

Ohio, Ind., che tii., Super- 
fine Winte: Ricaneoeeeens 290 @ 38 50 
State Extra brands........ 880 @ 3 96 
Western Sprit he a ext’a 8375 @ 3 95 
Minnesota, “Clear”........ @ 5 65 
Spring Patents”. 590 @7 00 

ood to “C noice =Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 400 @415 

Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Sthiniitdtness60esenven 465 @ 5 00 
O. Round Hoop Ex, (shi ip’g). 885 @ 415 
-) 5 510 @ 5 50 


& 


Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 575 @ 7 00 
White’ Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 5 50 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 

WON shies ony eit. «eee 525 @ 6 00 
GEE, Sree See 550 @6 00 
Fancy,...... ahenes*4nanne 425 @ 5 60 

Ryze Fiour 
is acne tncnwees 265 @ 275 
DUTT. oso vededeeiedis «+ 350 @ 3 90 
Corn MEAL: 
WER obs 6ccibicccdivede 200 @ 3 2 
BEORAV WIRE. «os coccccicvece 835 @ 3 40 
DIES Te 00000000 sn0dus 820 @— - 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
bb ieniieneubsarneel #112 @114 

a “ere 105 @1 06 

ee i  cgcdensecnenns 111 @118 
Corn : 

| Te eee — 5 @— 62 

nth ance cencee 00s —- 614g@— 62 

WHER MODs soo ivccccnciced — 61 @— 614 
Oats : 

a ee — 387 @— 41 

ORICRED. «0s ccccececcccceee — 38644,@— 87 

BE Sa waves eseenns — 35 @— 16% 
RyeE: 

a Jonker nuaietee —-— @ AY 

WEE. 6 60856 od00 vieete — 71 @— 72 
BEANS 

Mediums......... ovensane - 200 @ 230 

Bec ccctcccccoscosess 815 @ 8 25 

Pes RT Ee eee - 230 @ 2 35 

Goon, 18838, # bush........ 80 @ 1 35 


1 
—— Black “Eye, @ 2 
h. bag 





HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ —90 @8— — 


Hay, No. 2, good, “ 6 argh @ — 8 
Hay, No. 3, "medium “ ” -- —65 @ — 70 
Hay, clover mixed “ 6 wee —50 @ — 60 
Hay, 8) « seer —50 @ — 56 
Hay, Clover si “ 1... 4 @— 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —50 @ — 55 
Straw, No.2 tye “ as .—-0 @—— 
Straw, Oat * |= 35 @-— — 
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State; Factory, fine..+...:., esse 1 @1 
Co Sey Se ener . 10123 
OP Gs 5. nda dest<oswednsentnn 10 @1 
io Factory, flat fine......... . «++. ll @i1 
Flat, Ry panied A o10% 
choice,...,...- iOvescepabens 
“ fale a ays es {2g 2% 
Turkeys, prime, large, Spring . a * @— 
“small, Spring.......... —6 @— 10 
Chickens, Phila....... +» ee —15 @— 17 
po ee eee —l4 @— 15 
Bs State and Western,...—10 @— 12 
WOON Mec cence ceccesbeaseens —12K@— 18 
ss pe ee ee —12 @— 12% 
‘“* State and Western...... —9 @— . 
Fowls and Chickens, fair togood.— 7 @— 
Ducks, Phila., Spring............ —16 @— 1" 


“ "State and Western Srey @— 14 

Geese, Phila. .o6 seni nsiiess digsrs @— 15 

“* State and Western....... — 3 @— 10 
VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage, L. L., per 100.. ei 


00 @ 8 0 

Cauliflower, per bbl...........+. 1 00 @ 2 50 

Potatoes, per Dbl.......0.---eeeee 1 00 @ 1 50 

Sweet ~~ Va., per bbl..... 2 560 @ 2-75 

Turnips, Russia, L. L., per bbl....— 75 @ 1 00 

Onions, White, per bbl... s....6s 126 @ 2 2% 

Onions, Yellow........... +... 125 @ 1 87 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 

Apples, State and West’rn # bbl#8 25 @83 75 

‘ Baldwins, per bbl....... 800 @ 8 25 

‘* Greenings, per bbl....... 812 @ 8 25 

‘* Inferior, per bbl..... o.ee» 200 @ 2 50 

Grapes, Concords, per Ib...... 8 @ 5 

elawares, per lb........ 8 @ 6 

‘* Catawbas, per Ib. . 8 @ 6 

Cranberries, Cape ©od, per ‘bbl.10 00 @i2 50 

“ percrate 325 @ 8 75 

= Jersey, per crate... 275 @ 3 25 

“ Frosted, per crate.. 1 50 @ 1 75 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 200 @ 8 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d. 

OT iba asancace iseseee 84{@ 9 
Pecans, per Ib...........00065 — 8 —9 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... — 7% @1 12% 
Chestnuts, Soule Sa meetin ons @ — — 

ESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced... ‘ -— @-— 
Peaches, Re i cab asian —ll @—l4 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 5u@— 6 
Blackberries..............0s0+8 — 9K@— 9% 
CNOUIENDs n.0.0 cc ccdonsrcnccosececs —16 @—16)¢ 
Huckleberries...............0088 —1044@—11 
pT re —27 @—21% 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wethers......... —5 @— 5% 
Mixed, Western. .....cscecee see — 4K @— 4% 
“« — Jersey and near-by...... —4 @— 4% 
— eq RADERG s 66 0:040.099000 00 e089 —-5 @9 
ve Calves, prime.............. — 9@— 9¢ 
a oe fair to good........ —8 @—9 
“ “ buttermilk fod...... — 84 @— 4 
os 6 CONGR: a0 ccerexs — 7 @— 7} 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —12 @—12 
i a Anes —— @—1 
eon dressed, . eVas oP enheeerce -— _— 5K@— 64 
chee we Te TE 
WOOL MAR MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed bebetasaaee 28 @35 


e, 2% @ 
Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. en and Ind., washed X and 


“ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


Burry at value. 





GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... se — 1) 00 
Listers’ Stand. rye osphate 37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
C QE Beier sesccnes 81 00 @33 50 
‘Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
‘Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
Baker’ ~ ie Fertilizer a 50 00 
wees * ri. Ve 50 00 
“ Cabbage S  eeehees 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
shosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
lites compounded to order: 
‘omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan po Works) 40 00 
Homerenati Tobacco Grower 
n Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Rs Ba me Flour 
higan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield 1 rertilinese (in lots less 
an car-load),........... 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s ye pose Guano 88 00 
“6 —— eye ae | 27 00 
yom hosphate..... 24 00 


per 2,000 Ibs........+. 35 00 
Baugh's nt pe 200 Dollar Phos- 
hate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
“Veal, 4) Pree 88 00 
Baugh’s ‘Export Bone, per 2,000 
EES IP ree ++++-31 00 @83 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass ee ee 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...........-+.. 35 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv'’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ “ 8. “ 50 00 @52 00 
0, Standard or Guanape 
eae 52 00 @54 00 
fine, average...... 80 00 @31 00 
“ 1 high grade. — — @27 00 
German Potash 7 t..... 725 @ 7 75 
a (2,000 Ths,)..... 8 0 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
OY PTE eae ee 57@ 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs.— — @ 3 65 
Blood, unit........ — = 


ASHES.—We quote 5@— ‘cents for Sot and 
— @6% for Pearl. 


-fust Class Printers’ Materials. 
Caen, Puinting 


& CO, 
vannaiiy and 18 Dateh Btree New York 
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FACTS CONCERNING 
The Connecticut Mutual 


Lire LysuRANCE CoMPANY. 





Ir began business in 1846. 
In the thirty-six years ending January 1st, 1883, it had 


RECEIVED 
For premium,......sscsecsecssseeererneneeneneencasareananseneees $128,021 ,942.68 
eee Oeil CUI. cs cccésetendiasvensdbatanddegeqsiconevens 41,149,874.12 
Balance profit and 1088. ...........:::sssecessereeeenneresenennes 381,356.74 





$169,558, 178.54 


Pap out 

en es MX 22 h, canepnsnienieniimiaes cigeraswesentas #41 029,070.49 

IID, «ss achentasinmmailinnbadiinepeaseianentshseweiann 6,687,186.24 

Oe MI... ccnccassnntartancsnsantseaisomnomibhangeinnn eile’ . 80,157;298.78 

 gurrendered policies..........ccsseceeceeeeerereeceeersneeens 15,185,536.76 
Total paid policy-holders o: beneficiaries......... aiedoas a 100,959,092 ,27 
Commissions...... mc fo SRE, bo LO TOO Op ee 9,853,353.54 
All other expenses of management................ceeseeeeeeee 4,055 ,855.67 
 . -. o seashddaneadeasestetecdenh masenvetenincessssn diana ae 4,512,600.15 
RE AE: GIES setasacennvecesnsershstesesnesecverashese soiibt 50,172,871.91 


$169,558,173.54 


The amount paid to policy-holders or their beneficiaries and the balance, 
net assets, held for the protection of existing policies, aggregate $151,131,- 
464.18, or $23,109,521.50 more than the entire premiums received. 

Its entire assets January 1st, 1883, were $51,602,422.78, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $1,343,637.93. 

Its surplus on that day, by the highest legal standard, was $3,724,844.21, 
an increase of $337,272.23. ° 

During the last year, in view of the tendency to a gradual further de- 
cline in the rate of interest, and of the long time many life policies have to run, 
and in order to provide against every contingency arising therefrom, the 
Company changed its standard of solvency as to new business, basing its cal- 
culations on earning 3 per cent. instead of 4 per cent., which is the highest 
legal standard; the only instance in this country of a conservative change of 
basis by any company. 

It paid $395,236.60 less for death losses in 1882 than in 1881. 

. It increased its loans upon real estate during the year, $2,445,722.31. 

It made a net profit of $122,898.92 on real estate sold during the year. 

This real estate sold for $374,152.13 more than it was appraised at for 
the Insurance Departments in 1879. 

Up to January Ist, 1883, the company had sold pieces of real estate, 
which were appraised in 1879 at $1,646,745.34, and which had then cost it $1,- 
899,003.64, for $2,288,858.09; an advance above cost of $389,854.45, and 
above the appraisal of $642,112.75. 

Its membership is so large, and its contracts are upon so safe a basis that 
an enormous volume of new business at the extravagant outlay now necessary 
to procure such a volume, is not needed either to insure safety or to produce 
the best permanent results. 

It is pursuing a strictly conservative course. 

It is offering the most securely based, the most truly liberal, fair, and 
serviceable life insurance policy ever written, as will appear from the policy 
itself, which will be gladly shown by any agent. 

It issues no peculiar forms of policy, but has grafted upon the simplest 
and strictly legitimate plans every feature of practical value to the fullest ex- 
tent compatible with safety. 

Its contract for paid-up insurance and for surrender values leaves noth- 
ing to be desired by one asking legitimate insurance. 

In case of any known or attempted fraud, it will, under its new policies, 
return the entire reserve ; but it will not permit its members to be defrauded. 

Losses are payable 30 days from the receipt of satisfactory proofs. 

Reference for full details is made to the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Company. 


J ACOB L, GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 








Iusurance, 
SUICIDE AS VOIDING POLICIES. 


Tue Supreme Court de decision in the sui- 
cide case, discussed in these columns last 
week, is attracting so much attention that 
afurther referehce to it is justifiable. The 
highest court of Ohio, very recently, decided 
a similar case, in which the policy provided 
that it should become void if the insured 
should, ‘‘ under any circumstances, die by 
his own hand,” Judge Martin, in reversing 
the decision of the lower court, said that 
‘* while it is competent for the parties, by 
plain stipulation, to qualify or restrict the 
popular meaning of words in a policy, yet 
a proper construction of the proviso requires 
that the words, ‘under any circumstances,’ 
be disregarded as too general and indefi- 
nite. Where, as in this case, there is no qual- 
ification to the expression ‘should die by 
his own hand,’ the popular and legal defini- 
tion will obtain, and the death of the in- 
sured, by his own act, is not within the pro- 
viso, if, at the time, he was under thecon- 
trolling influence of insanity, although he 
intended to take his life, and understood 
the physical nature and effect of his act.” 

The words, ‘‘under any circumstances,” 
seem to cover suicide, sane or insane, as re- 
spects the intent of the framer of the 
policy, assented to by the purchaser of it; 
yet the words are evidently objectionable, 
legally speaking, because covering more 
than it is to be presumed was intended. 
For example, if the insured took poison, by 
mistake, for medicine, or unintentionally 
shot himself, might that not be a death lit- 
erally by his own hand? ‘‘Die by his own 
hand, sane or insane,” might be alleged to 
be similarly over-broad, except that the 
“sane or insane” seems to show only an 
express intent to rule out the plea of insan- 
ity. Mr. Justice Hunt, in the U. 8. Circuit 
Court, in 1871, passed upon the question of 
moral capacity in suicide, and held (as the 
Supreme Court has now done) that a death 
by one who understands the physical but 
not the moral consequences, ‘‘or when he is 
impelled thereto by an insane impulse,” is 
not ‘within the contemplation of the parties 
to the contract, and the insurer is liable.” 

Of how much practical consequence is this 
judicial position, making the must of it? 
On this we find some interesting statements 
and statistics in The Chronicle. Deaths, 
from all causes,are put at 15,000 per million 
of the total population of this country, and 
suicides at 32 per million, two-tenths of one 
per cent. of the total mortality being suici- 
dal. Three per cent. of holders of life pol- 
icies commit suicide, so that $8,550,000 out 
of 285,000,000 paid represents the self- 
slaughter cost. The following summary 
is given as prepared from the experience of 
a number of companies: 


Amount paid for death claims............ $80,815,080 
Amount paid for suicidal death claims, . ....544,989 00 
Whole number of death cla.ms............ 12,645 
Nomber of suicidal death claims........... 274 
Ratio of suicidal to whole number of claims. 2.20 
Ratio of suicidal to whole amount of claims. 1.77 


The relation—which can hardly be far 
other than the ratio—between suicide and 
insanity is an interesting and practical in- 
quiry. Morcelli came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the scale for mental diseases in the 
various [European] states is not very differ- 
ent from that of the suicides.” But the 
number of suicides and insane might even 
be the same, and yet the two classes of un- 
fortunates might not be the same individ- 
uals. In this country, more women are in- 
sane than men; but the best attainable sta- 
tistics show that the number of suicides 
among males is four times that among 
females. Moreover, nothing is more vague 
than the line which separates eccentricities 
from irresponsibility; and there are many 
who dissent from the generally accepted 
proposition that suicide is proof of insanity 
(or insane impulse) even if unsuspected be- 
fore. The Chronicle cites, from its own suicide 
tables of two years past, the assignment of 
only 238 cases to insanity, out of a total of 
1,828. This analysis can be nothing more 
than was given in the current news of the 
day, and presumably means that 233 cases 
occurred among those already rated as in- 
sane; so that ‘‘ insane impulse” was not re- 
ported or discovéred. The conclusion is 
“that suicide occurs fifteen tHM€s a8 often, 
relatively, a among holders of life. insurance 

policies as i ‘oes amon, ng the general popu- 


lation,” that this ratio is subject to steady 
increase, and that insanity is also increas. 
ing. 

Now, is there any limitation to the sweep 
of this newly confirmed, judicial doctrine? 
If a bankrupt, apparently in perfect health, 
should personally apply for a large policy 
at one of our offices, should receive and pay 
for it in person, and should then, without 
stirring from the spot, make a brief address 
in explanation of the situation, following 
it as briefly by death ‘by his own hand,” 
would the court enforce that policy for 
his family? We hesitate to so interpret 
the decisions as to affirm this, and yet can- 
not see ground for denying it. Ifthere isany 
limit to the application of the doctrine, it 
remains to be stated, in some such specially 
palpable case; if there is no limit, then 
an inducement or a premum is offered 
to suicide. 

The effect upon contracts, otherwise 
than in the probable or possible increase 
of suicidal cases, is important and practic- 
al. The contracting parties say and agree 
that suicide, insane or not, shall void the 
contract; the Court says that insanity is 
not within their meaning. Of course 
it becomes useless to insert such a stip- 
ulation, just as it is now useless to contract 
that forfeiture shall follow failure to pay 
premiums on the exact day. When will 
the interferences and interpretations stop? 
Statute interferes and alters and restricts 
the contract. The courts interpret it, and 
say it does not mean what it was indisput- 
ably intended to mean. The legislature and 
the court, as has been repeatedly urged in 
THe INDEPENDENT, are both an all-important 
and the unknowable factor—the unsolvable 
a—of the insurance business. Of course 
that business can cover any and all risks. It 
can be liberal, favorable, charitable and 


apes gy But it cannot evade responsibil- 
and must pay all the costs incurred. 
“ hecompany” is intangible and indistinct. 
The members must pay for all that they agree 
to desire. They must pay for this unforeseen 
risk of legislature and court. And the re- 
sult may be that a reaction from the pleas- 
ant notion that liberality is a tax put upon 
somebody else, and not upon one’s own self 
will have to come. 








IN SURANCE. 
1851. ,HE 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before > insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENT! NTS WANTED. 


—E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. Be ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager’ of Agencies, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. e-. 





President. 


Inth this Compan plicy- 
holders have the ndven- 
tage over sty sore other 
companies, Non- hae 
feitable Sitidende to 
their policies in force. 
See Charter. 


Orrick, COAL AND [non 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
and Streets, New York. 


“ROYAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 

Heap Orrick, MrrropoiiraN DISTRICT, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEES: 

BENJ. B. SHERMAN, ROYAL PHELPS, 
JACOB D. VERMILYE. 

E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
WM. W. HENSHAW, Ass’t Manager. 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883. 


_—O-—— 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 














i) 

CAPITAL. a. ha gaat ol 
Capa hieserve Dividends..........- en y 
TOTAL ASSETS ities Ist, 1888), Wee > ay 08 


EZRA ie ss a suk, Ray, 





Groner F. nent» anoxn, Manager 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively, 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


nave been paid by the gd in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from a cen over $109,= 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its “ee assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 


UNITED STATES | CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, : 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and <0 (Fire) Insurance Co. 
corner Warren Street. oe {Broo Zouk, 109 Recohwey, eets 
INCORPORATED 1850. Buildings: | and No ies Broadway De 
CASH ASSETS, 

















Reserve = eres. eine we ie = 
$5,141 ,224.47. Capital paidin in Cash... --... 1,000,000 00 
ere 1,641,032 97 


LUTE BECURITY ECONOMICAL Marte ORMIN toe 1 ly 1 8 
, r ' an * 
LIBERALITY 30 tab ROUTED. Tetal Asseta, July ist, 1883..84,.550,980 60 
AUP Life and Bndownont Policies Ieoued, | retrictions 06 tee Woe York tate fogh law, abe 
orms of Ls or iw. e 
vee — a twe Safety Funds together equal $1, le 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 

OC. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 


NE i EN GLAND SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
EORGE 85. 


F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 

RG. ‘ SAMUEL A. SAWY 

MU Cee | HAs 
TUAL HENRY C, BOWEN, WEELIN 


HLTA 7 ARD 
UFE INSURINCE CO., |i ge | ans 


OF BOSTON. 





TIS $16,432,181 85 | E. W. GO JACOB W. 
teeeeeeeceees . GEO. W. LANE, JNO, A AT 
I sciccseccsccnccess casas 13,864,889 62 | JAMES FRAS LA a een, 


Ribot i $2,567.292 23 | CYRUS PECK, Secretary. | KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, | © 7°W GHAR i. DUTOHER, See, Brooklyn Dep't 
JOS, M. GIBBEN. S, Secr etary. 








as UNEP UE? 
HANOVER rc 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


ee 
sacuatiie i 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. S, WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 





ASSETS, 
$:2,734,417.49. 
U8, 











- ‘The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


I ife 


Assurance 


Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December S3ist, 1882. 


Amount oF LepGER AssEts, January Ist, 1882,.... 


osceccesnnecdoepes see tebe eneeee 841,511,949 08 


INCOME. 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, givi 
the Society in its business (which in the case of 


eee eee URE COCO OSCOCS COCO CC ee Cee eee ee 


Sadie. bddbo dh Joithe tlds 2,956,802 $8—@11,879,171 41 
7 no credit for the part 
the 


part oocupied 
New York building is about one- 


by 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government:bond, $58,391,120 44 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............0:-ccecceecececeecececeveses $2,996,960 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... .....-cececeeseeerceeeeeeeeseces 2,841,044 88 
OTE, TS 5 occ ce tc citceescesechccccssyeccnshodnetesseapeaeene 189,546 
Total Paid Policyholders ° ° « ° ° - $5,977,541 56 
at i innsois ade snes «> co.4940d*onneqr ens anbelbbereanaealetenitie 7,000 00 
SIMI 4 Suns ccdacdeccccee cccdocepesatabeste texdueaeny amie 891,423 49 
ATE iin Anion eo F00 6 sbbide kp epdsser. baVewewhhaedetcdebedotiatheaerte 647 
els, CU IE I. oa ccs casing anised engine gma nnelt> iil\oeel'saabeibas mele 102,026 08 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS.. .. ..... vbwigdih’ bibel ov ce ds otUU eau ehsin co clide dbwaend eee $7,861,588 90 
ae Case Anewee, Dosswber Sieh, BOB... siscs ok ccccccce 0+ 5c wees  vgeebened $45,529,681 54 
ASSETS, 


OP RGU Fe DPT AN, SH Het eR iy a SE RRS A SE 11,286,129 27 


§ GMOBUTO. 0c. sccccccssccsccerccccsesecccceeersrccseveeesecoseseeseesccoscesecs 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

The Gaate OS TOW BOGE. ocncccrecevncnssshvecsaasansareaapseconcateaatnanesene 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)...............0.000. 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance Department of the Stfte 

pe = _ which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

e iety. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings in other cities....,.....6.. cscccecccescececeecesecees 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

OUIOE) 000s encoaeoverscssesess eeeescecegeccoteeeens 090 ovenbepet oe ndopsosalsian 2,897,988 44 
Due from agente on account of premiumS.............scccscccsccscececesveeceecess 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost............cccececceccsccccecceeceeeves 896, 
Interests and Rents, due and accruied............cscscescecscncsevsssccvcescescees 883, 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $38,220) 


Deferred premiums 
Total Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1882 


Poe PPE EOE CUPP CCC CC CCS CCC CES eee Se eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


$48,025,750 86 


7 - 7 a na 
Torat Liaprties, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 


(N. Y. State Standard) 
Total Undivided Surplus - 


roa bebahtnckedoae> evans enannaeae 87,867,076 89 





$10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 


New Assurance written in 1882, 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 


$62,262,279 00. 
$232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen years--1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid polieyholders since the organization of the Society, 
967,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical condtient, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 


Such policies are payable IMME 


ATELY upon the pears od of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usua 


with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 


will be declared available on settlement of next annual 


um to ordinary policies, 


From the undivided surplus contributed by peticicotn the Tontine class the amounts a 


licies maturing within the current year 


me due. The valuation of the — outeta: 


Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cen 


to 
be duly declared, as their ive, ann 
interest, sanding has boon made on American Weowtinee 


caning ao feate of New York. 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 


We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH, 


correct, 


JAMES M, , 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


HENRY 8, 
HENRY V 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October ‘a5th, 1882, to examine the assets and 


accounts at the close of the year. 
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Ol and Young. 


THE REASON WHY. 


BY LETTIE 8. BIGELOW. 








Wuy I love you? Tell me first 
Why rivers to the ocean run 
And dewdrops sparkle in the sun; 
Why roses blush, and lilies pale, 
Wooed ever by the same love tale. 
Cannot help it? Then you know 
The secret of the song of birda, 
And fall of dew, like saintly words ; 
Why daisies bare their hearts to view, 
And mine I show to none but you. 


Marwarp, Mass, 
— 


MISS HANNAH’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY HARRIET PRESOOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tue governor of her state had issued an 
uncommonly stirring proclamation one 
that met with quick response in the hearts 
of all people who loved merrymaking, and 
made many an urchin smack his lips over his 
prospects; and the President of the United 
States himself, wrapped, to Miss Hannah’s 
mental gaze in the White House clouds 
and splendors, had so far condescended 
to household and human affairs as to 1s 
sue another of nearly as much worth. Miss 
Hannah Patten, sitting by the fireon the 
evening before the day in question, was 
perusing the two documents with an equal 
eye of displeasure toward both. Her gown 
was folded back over her knees, her cap 
strings were thrown back over her should- 
ers, her gold-bowed spectacles were tilted 
at a defiant angle, and her cat sat looking 
up in her face, evidently aware of electrical 
disturbance. 

‘*’Tisn't consistent, and 'tisn’t right,” she 
muttered. looking from one to the other. 
‘*I can’t see how governors of common- 
wealths established to set Church and State 
apart can meddle in the matter; and as to 
the President’s meddling it seems to me 
it’s treading very close on the skirts of 
state rights, though I can’tsay that I re- 
member the issuing of Thanksgiving procla- 
mations being one of the rights reserved to 
themselves by the states." And she went 
on with her reading, politics having taken 
the place with Miss Hannah of both family 
and religion. ‘‘ Anyway, if there was any- 
thing to make it worth while, it wouldn't 
80 much matter,” her thoughts ran. ‘ But 
every year, and year after year, the same 
eternal iterations about nothing! And few 
people have more than they’ve a right to 
have; and the idea of giving thanks for 
your rights!) And what have I got worth 
giving thanks for, I should like to know!” 
she cried out savagely. ‘‘The house that 
I've eurned with my own hands, and the cat, 
and Asenath Ann. Don’t talk to me about 
Thanksgiving—a lonely old woman without 
kith or kin, with neither chick nor child, 
husband nor happiness! With nothing in 
life but just dull comfort! ‘Tisn’t enough 
that nature made me plain and sour, that 
life left me alone in the world, but fate 
has to make me grow old and takes away 
from me even hope. For my part, I'd give 
thanks if I'd never been born!” But this 
not being feasible, Miss Hannah meant to 
compromise matters by giving no thanks at 
all. ‘*No, Asenath Ann,” she exclaimed, ae 
that pretty young woman opened the door 
from the kitchen, ‘‘ we will not cook that 
turkey to-morrow. It’s good catching 
weather and the bird will keep; and if he 
doesn’t, my appetite will, and yours will 
have to. You can put him by for Sunday; 
an we'll have toast and tea for dinner to- 
morrow.” 

‘“My, Miss Hannah! I never!” said 
Asenath Aun, who, never having kept any 
Thanksgiving at all till she came to live 
with Miss Hannah, had the zeal of all new 
converts. ‘‘Toast and tea on Thanksgiv- 
ing! It’s a flying in the face of Providence. 
And what if the neighbors ask?” 

‘**You can tell them, then, we had lay-over 
for meddlers,” said Miss Hannah, growing 
more good-natured over the fancy of saying 
an ill-natured thing. ‘‘Shut the door As- 
enath Ann.” And Miss Hannah recurred 
to the proclamations. ‘‘ Perhaps there are 
some that have reason,” she said, more gen- 
tly. ‘But I’m not one of them, and I’m 
not thankful; and eating turkey won't 
make me thankful. Thankful for what? 
That I sit alone? that I’m just the opposite 





of all that a husband’s care and the love of 
children would have made me? that”— 
and here Miss Hannah’s thoughts went 
wandering back into; past so damp with 
tears that she shivered. The past, it was, 
where Silas Wheeler walked with her in 
the moonlight and drew her haad through 
his arm and held it—how any, many years 
ago! Itseemed to her, as she saw the 
moonlight now in her thoughts, as if she 
had been walking in dead white ashes ever 
since. They had been talking of their wed- 
ding day, when life seemed to stretch 
before them as rosily as it now lay grayly 
behind her; and the joy of it all was a sur- 
prise to hereven then; for she and Silas had 
all but grown up together, and she was 
so well acquainted with her own plain face 
and tall ungainliness that she had never 
dreamed of his choosing her from among 
all their red-cheeked, white-toothed and 
laughing companions. Why he seemed to 
have done so she had never known to this 
day, unless he had an eye to her father’s 
broad farm and little hoard of bank-stock 
—the farm and bank-stock that had all 
melted away, and left her to earn another 
home and support herself in it by the work 
of her hands, till a piece of growing wood- 
land that nobody had thought of, up 
among the h Ils, had suddenly come into 
market and enriched her, when long past 
middle life. 

But here in her recollections Miss Hannah 
stopped. She could never bring herself to 
dwell a moment on the dreadful time when 
that pretty little Ann Burns—a rosebud, a 
blush and a smile and adimple, avoice like 
acooing dove’s, an armful of loveliness— 
came to the place; and after one wild, short 
struggle, everything ended without a word, 
and Silas married Ann and went away to 
the far distant Southwest, and left her alone 
to herfate. And she had never heard a 
word of him since the day he went. And 
then had come prostration with grief and 
shame, followed by her father’s discomfit- 
ure and loss, and then a hard, grim taking 
up of life with her heart against the world 
that had used her so ill. Since her fortunes 
had mended, she had improved her home 
somewhat, and had taken Asenath Ann into 
her service, service which was tolerably 
equal division of labor, as the custom of 
the country was,and an entirely social equal- 
ity at table and elsewhere; Asenath Ann 
not being one of those who claim all their 
rights, a little waif and stray appearing 
with her bundle at the door one day from 
Miss Hannah knew not whence, and cared 
not whence either, being, as she herself said, 
as well able to read a person’s face as any 
other written character, and the girl being 
too glad of a home to make much ado over 
such trifles as Miss Hannah’s sharp sen- 
tences or the neighbor’s equally sharp re- 
torts. 

But, her home improved or not, when 
Miss Hannah reviewed the years, she felt, 
as I say, that she had no reason for thanks- 
giving, least of all for the fact that she had 
years to review, every one of which left her 
less able to fight her battle than it found 
her. She remembered now, with a dull in- 
dignation, the minister's telling her that her 
lengthening days gave cause for gratitude. 
‘*T should be grateful, should I,” she ex- 
claimed to the embers, ‘‘ because my teeth 
are gone, my hair is gray and thin, my skin 
parchment, my sight dim, my hearing slow; 
because nothing tastes the way it used to 
taste, and I can’t smell a rose? Oh! yes; I 
should be thankful that nothing gives me 
any enjoyment now of itself; only a recol- 
lection of the enjoyment it gave me once; 
that all the nerves are dull to pleasure and 
only alive to pain, that young folks jostle 
me aside while they take the world to them- 
selves, that I have one foot inthe grave and 
shall soon have the rest of me there, with 
nothing but clods for company. Oh! of 
course. Thankful, indeed!” 


Poor Miss Hannah, it will be seen, had 
many reasons for discontent; and this year 
everything had gone against the grain in 
an especial fashion. The drought had 
burned her grass, and killed her flowers, 
and dried her well, and obliged her to have 
water fetched from the lake; the corn- 
fodder had not been properly cured, and 
the cow’s milk was too bitter to drink; the 
county commissioners had taken a piece of 
her front-yard to widen the road, and when 
she claimed damages had threatened her 





with charges for betterment; the assessors, 
too, had raised her taxes; her hens, now 
when eggs were forty cents a dozen, refused 
to lay an egg. Absorbed as she was in poli- 
tics, her side had but lately s»ffered an in- 
glorious defeat, and she, herself, had ad- 
vanced on the polls like a grenadier, fully 
impressed with the sacramental nature of 
voting, only to find that she had not been 
polled and registered, and that if she had 
been she had taken the wrong ticket of 
school-committee-men. She had unfolded 
the grave-clothes, which she made thirty 
years ago, when it was impossible to realize 
that she should ever need them, and had 
found them a mass of fuzzy ruin from the 
moths; she had discovered, also, by hap- 
pening on an old family Bible, that she was 
a year older than she had thought 
she was, and so had a year less of 
life before her. The old minister who, as 
long as he was alive, she felt equal to her 
salvation at any time, had suddenly died and 
been succeeded by alittle whipper-snapper, 
giving advice to his elders, and not capable 
of saving an unborn baby; and, to cap the 
whole, some arbitrary idiot had gone to 
fooling with the time and so confused the 
universe, with dropping out a quarter of 
an hour and over, that the fowls of the air 
themeelves did not know when to get up. 
This last seemed to her the crowning out- 
rage, the last tyranny of man. Once before, 
she knew, this tryanny had snatched eleven 
or twelve days out of the year in the change 
from Old Style to New, and the world had 
tamely submitted, and the solar system had 
gone on witaout knocking its head against 
a comet. Now they had only taken minutes ; 
but the principle remained the same, and 
for all she knew made the comet possible. 
And Miss Hannah had refused to accept it. 
She was not going to have one minute, let 
alone sixteen, dropped out of her life at any 
one’s order. It wasn’t legal; it wasn’t con- 
stitutional; it wasn’t decent; it wasn’t 
right; it shouldn’t be done. Her father 
died at six o’clock. She wasn’t going to say 
he died at sixteen minutes and forty-four 
seconds past six, and nobody should make 
her. Asa free American citizen she had a 
right to her own time, and she should take 
her right. How in the world was anybody 
to read the almanac for the next year, with 
all the moons and tides and eclipses and 
things put down at the wrong minute? And 
what became of those sixteen lost minutes, 
anyway? Miss Hannah knew nothing 
about the fourth dimension of space; but 
she felt now that there was a sew quality in 
time, and that these lost minutes, swallowed 
by some mysterious gulf, brought one in a 
black and grewsome way close by yawning 
eternities, while yet tingling with life. The 


issues of time, as of life and death, she de- | 


clared, 
She had 


in our hands. 
an idea that time was 
ordained in the first chapter of 
Genesis. It made her blood run cold, that 
fateful Sunday, to see the minister in the 
pulpit set back the hands and snap his watch 
together lightly at the awful instant. No, 
she believed she had always had her time 
by the sun, and she always meant to have it 
80; she wasn’t going to tell a falsehood 
every time she had occasion to say what 
o’clock it was; and, consequently, the clock 
in the kitchen remained as it was, and con- 
sequently nothing had gone right for ten 
days, from coming home at one time by the 
town clock to find the potatoes boiled by 
her own clock, and naturally spoiled, to 
sitting at another time an interminable 
period, a true mauvuis quart d heure, with 
her things on, waiting for the church bell to 
ring, and, at yet another time, to returning 
from Hilltown, where she had gone to draw 
her dividend and find that the bank had 
this year passed it, and, meeting no chaise 
with Asenath Ann at the station, plodding 
home through the rain and catching a cold, 
which for all she knew might finish her yet. 
The last funeral she went to was that of a 
person who-died of a cold. 80, on the 
whole, it is evident that Miss Hannah was 
neither in a thankful or comfortable frame 
of mind, everything having gone against 
her, and, if able to reason away the small 
grievances, yet utterly unable to reason 
away or forgive the great grievance that 
had robbed her of a husband’s love and Silas 
Wheeler. Of course her mood boded no 
good to the adventurous hand which at that 
moment rang the door-bell. 


were not 


; Miss Hannah took the ring, of course, 
Mtor ‘that of the customary Thanksgiving 
beggar. ‘‘ You may just go away from 
here!” she cried, flinging wide the door be. 
fore Asenath Ann could runtoit. ‘I've 
pothing for you, unless it’s a good rap with 
my stick!” 

‘**Why, Hannah Patten!” exclaimed a 
great cheery voice. ‘‘ This is a pretty greet- 
ing! Don’t you know me? Have you for- 
gotten—do tell!—have yon forgotten Maria 
Somerby?” And Maria Somerby stepped 
into the hall and into the room beyond, 
where the flashing of the firelight re- 
vealed a buxom, rosy woman of some sixty 
Summers; not the sort of woman to number 
her years by Winters. 

‘*Mari’ Somerby! 
say?” ° 

** Well, no, not exactly, you know. For 
Imariied Joe Pelton. But this is what’s 
left of me.” 

*“ You come right in and take off your 
things andsit down. I’m used up witha 
cold; but I’m mightily glad to see you. 
Where you been all this time? 
been? Come home to stay?” 

‘*Been in Texas, to be sure, where his 
place is. Been pretty well. No; just tak- 
ing an excursion, and thought l’d like to 
see the old place and the folks and all. | 
detlare you aint changed any to speak 
of.” 

**Same old creature,” said Miss Hannah, 
throwing some light wood on the blaze. 
‘* Well, you look as though the world had 
prospered with you.” 

“Soithas. Andsodo you. Yes, our 
children are all married and doing well, and 
Joe has a splendid place, far as you can see 
on every side and soil may-be eighty feet 
deep and rich as wedding cake, I reckon; 
two crops a year and sometimes three.” 

‘**Awfully hot down there in Texas, I 
suppose?” 

‘* Hot? No indeed. Just right. We sleep 
under blankets. That puts me in mind. 
You remember old Miss Hepsy Bean, we 
used to call her old—Lor! she was a young 
woman—that always used to sleep in the 
blankets, and they shrunk all up so in 
washing that the night you and | staid 
there they would not cover either of us, 
and we teased her about having crib 
blankets till she cried. I’ve always had it 
in mind to give her a pair woven of our 
wool; and I brought them on.” 

‘Well, poor Old Miss Hepsy’s gone 
where they don’t need blankets.” 

‘*So warm?” said Mrs. Pelton, her cheer- 
fulness unimpaired by the intelligence. 
‘Say! do you remember when her niece, 
Susanne, was married and we weren't in- 
vited, and climbed into the scullery window 
. while the minister was marrying of them 
and stole the cake? What girls we were! 
I wonder if James Munson, that used to 
court that girl, is alive?” 

‘* Might as well not be,” said Miss Han- 
nah, shortly. ‘‘ Lives up garret, chained to 
a post, and crazy as a coot.” 

“Don’t say? Poor soul! Who'd ever 
have dreamed that of James. I wonder if 
it-would have been different if Susanne had 
married him, instead of the other.” 

** Well, Maria, if that’s not just like you! 
You believe in everybody just the way you 
used to do. I suppose you never heard 
that men have died and worms have eaten 
’em; but not for love.” 

‘*Dear me! What set you against the 
men so? You used to like them as well as 
any one. ‘ Well, there!” throwing off her 
hood and shawl, ‘‘I’m going to stay an 
hour; and I want you to tell me all about 
everybody. I haven’t heard a word of 
Lowtown news, and [’ve just ached to, 
since I went away with Joe forty years ago, 
except what Silas Wheeler brought, and 
that was no great; for he wasn’t much of 
a talking man, the poor wretch.” 

“Bilas Wheeler!” 

‘*Why, yes. You've not forgotten Silas 
Wheeler, the one that came out to live next 
us in San Saba, and brought a pretty little 
wife with him—pretty as a peach?” 

“No, I've not forgotten!” said Miss 
Hannah grimly. And presently she added, 
‘* He’s alive, then?” 

Well, yes, I suppose he is. But 
quote your own words, he might as well 
not be. A great sight better not be, J 
should have thought if I'd been his wife. 
‘[ declare I always vowed I'd tell of him 
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back in Lowtown if ever I had a chance; 
and he’s made me blush for my part of the 
country more’n a little! He’s as_ shift- 
less as a poor-farm tenant, any way. I 
don’t literalfy believe his wife ever had a 
new gown in all the years of her married 
life. He never took her into town. She 


never had one cent to spend; and you know 
a woman likes a little now and then. She had 


a whole flock of little children, and nothing 
but corn-bread and bacon to feed them with— 


ference with him if he’d married a different 


sort of woman?” 

“Not a bit. ‘Twas the nature of the 
beast. I guess she found it out. I’ve seen 
such a look in her eyes—as she stared out 
over that boundless prairie, all yellow with 
sunflowers high as your head and thick as 
your hair, and the boundless sky above 
burning blue, with the buzzards floating in 


| it so far as to seem more like spirits than 


| the dirty things they are—such a look as you 
she always ailing and they always dying. 


One day I was over there, and he didn’t | 


know I was about, and he comes in, and 
says he: ‘Ann, here, what you been drawing 
the charge of my gun for’? And then I 
found out he was in the way of getting 
drunk and shooting round promiscuously ; 
and I’ve always had my suspicions if one 
of the children that died suddenly with 
nothing the matter didn’t die by that 
gun.” 

‘My gond gracious, Maria!” cried Miss 
Hannah, who had been stiffening gradually 
into her original clay. 

‘Yes, indeed! And that day he just 
cuffed her ears then and there.” 

‘«T—I can’t believe it.” 

‘Of course you can’t. But I reckon she 
did. Seeing’s believing; but feeling’s the 
naked truth. ’I'wasn’t the first time either. 
But he was usually off hunting with that 
gun and his dogs and some boon compan- 
ion; and I’ve seen her digging mesquite 
roots to burn, and working in the little gar- 
den she tried to keep, and planting and 
hoeing and picking cotton herself. Then 
he’d come home and have a fit of the chills 
enough to shake the roof off, and keep her 
up night and day. He used to be as savage 
as a wolf then. Once, when he was getting 
better, he up and locked her out of the 
house; and I saw her crying on the doorstep, 
with a norther blowing the rain straight 
through the air like arrows.” 

‘*Well!” cried Miss Hannah, her white 
face blazing with indignation. ‘She was a 
poor stick! Silas Wheeler—it don’t seem— 
you're sure 'twas the same”— 

‘Sure? [reckon so. Suppose I didn’t 
know Si from a baby ’s you may say?” 

‘“‘Then why in the world did she 
stay?” 

‘‘Why?” said Mrs. Pelton innocently. 
‘What else should she do? She was married 
tohim; she might have gone, butshe’d prom- 
ised before God tostay by. And then there 
were the children. Shé couldn't leave them. 
I tell you, when you have children, a maa 
has you bound hand-fast. Then she was 
that kind—regular sticking-plaster, love a 
man once love him forever. Besides, 1 
reckon he cared for her as much as he could 
for any one. When she began toflose her 
color he was so mad you'd have thought 
she did it on purpose. When she was sick 
he’d jump on his horse and go loping into 
town for the doctor in no time; he always 
staid there himself then carousing. When 
the bill came in, to be sure, he never had 
any money to pay it; and then you should 
have heard him swear at her. You see I 
heard a good deal of it, being there to see 
the sick children. She was feeble, and used 
to send for me first thing. Of all the lan- 
guage! And she’d shrink and seem to 
wither, as if she longed to curl up out of 


, Sight. One time, I mind, a great railroad 


party came along prospecting, and stopped 
athis cabin; she’d been sick, and it didn’t 
look smart, her part of it; but his part was 
just a hovel; and he hadn’t been sick. How- 
ever, it vexed him; and he began to swear 
as soon as they were out of hearing. ‘0, 
Silas,’ says she, ‘do’nt, when I’m go sick; 
and it isn’t all my fault. We might have 
been as forehanded as Joe Pelton, if you 
looked after things the way he does.’ And 
then there was music. He just cursed her 
black and blue, and crossed over and took 
her chair and shook it, and she fell out of 
it fainting. He was sober then. But some- 
times he'd have one of his drunken rages, 
and shut her up, and give her nothing to 
eat for two days at a time. When he was 
straight, he was all the time fault-finding; 
she couldn’t satisfy him; I’ve seen her 
scrub and scour and dust and wipe, and 
have everything in apple-pie ordér, and he 
comes in and takes her to dofor the black 


tracks of prairie mud he'd left on the floor 
with his own boots.” ” 


zs “Maria,” said Miss Hannah, solemnly, 
do you think it would have made any dif- 





don’t see in people’s eyes unless they know 
the thing’s hopeless. I was with her when 
the last baby was born. There were ten of 
them out in the little graveyard there, and 
one of the little graves she'd had to dig her- 
self” — 

‘*My Lord!” 

‘“*Yes. ‘Mari,’ says she, ‘I don’t see 
why it would be wicked for me to take this 
little one and go away to my own house. 
And I up and says: ‘ You can take it and 
come to my house and welcome,’ says I; 
‘and I’ll defy Silas Wheeler to get it or you 
either,’ saysI. ‘I mean my narrow house,’ 
says she. All she wanted, I tell you, was 
death. And one day she got it. He came 
home and found her lying half on the floor 
and half on the settee, and I suppose he 
thought she was shamming. At any rate, 
he gave her a good kick; and then he saw 
how it was, and he caught her up, and he 
called, and he cried, and he walked up and 
down the floor with her in his arms, and 
he took on like a raving madman. Fora 
while folks thought he was going to drink 
himself to death then. But all at once he 
held up, had delirium tremens, got well, 
spruced up, sold some land, and I expected 
he’d be coming up here to bring home Asen- 
ath Ann”— 

*Asenath Ann!” cried Miss Hannah, 
quite faint, and with her eyes starting out 
of her head. 

‘‘Yes. Hiseldest girlk When the twins 
died she just ran away. I expect her 
mother had told her about the place. And 
they say she’s up here somewhere in ser- 
vice.” 

‘*Humph!” said Miss Hannah, recovering 
her vitality with an idea to fight. ‘She is 
in service. In mine. She’s in my house, 
and I'd like to see Silas Wheeler or any 
other man take her away”— 

‘*Asenath Ann! Well, | never. If things 
don’t come round. Whereis she? I'd like 
to see her. I’d”— 

‘* You shall see her. But you just hold 
your peace about where you saw her. She’s 
getting to be the same thing tome as an 
own daughter. Ishan’t tell her just yet; 
but if she holds out as she’s begun—and she 
hates the sight of a man now—I mean to 
leave her every cent I have, on condition of 
her never marrying any man alive.” 

‘* Well, a man’s all she could marry any 
way, and she couldn’t marry him if he 
wasn’t alive; but I reckon there’s no dan- 
ger. She’s seen enough of it. However, if 
Silas meant to go for her he gave it up; for 
he saw Sally Lavacca that time the circus 
tent blew down in San Antone; and now 
he’s courting her. And she’s no little Ann 
Burns, let me tell you; and if she doesn’t 
turn the tables” — ° 

‘*Asenath Ann!” cried Miss Hannah, 
stalking to the kitchen door, and scattering 
the cat on her way. ‘‘ You may get the 
dressing ready for that turkey to-morrow; 
and when that’s done and you’ve set back 
the clock sixteen minutes, you come in 
here for something very particular. It’s 
high treason to disobey a proclamation of 
the governor’s, and we'll have a Thanks- 
giving dinner after all. I've found some- 
thing worth offering up the sacrifice and 
making a Thanksgiving for. I’m thankful 
to the Lord above, and I don’t care who 
knows it, that I didn’t marry Silas 
Wheeler!” 


NEWBURYrFORT, Mass. 





Tue Prince Massimo, well known in Europe 
as the foremost representative of a great Roman 
house (claiming its descent from Fabius Cuncta- 
tos), was recently obliged to present himself be- 
forealaw court. He had violated a cardinal’s edict 
in selling his family library privately ; @ library 
which in old prints and manuscripts was particu- 
larly well supplied. , The Prince was deeply mor- 
tified, because he has specially desired to keep 
this little business transaction from state and 
public ear. He received 90,000 lire for his col- 
lection Nip ge and it was directly resold for 
about $60, Evidently his highness may be a 
great noble ; but he is no bargainer. 





A THANKSGIVING GUEST. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Tue boy Augustine was full of thought 
In the evening shadows dim ; 

He had folded his hands and said his prayer 
And sung his evening hymn. 





But on his face was a wistful look, 
And in his eyes was a tear. 
“ O Mother, when a little child prays, 
Does the Lord Christ always hear? 


“For I have asked him to come so oft, 
Have watched at the open gate 
For any Traveler that might be He, 
From morning until late. 


* And so, to-night, I told him again 
To-morrow's Thanksgiving Day ; 
O dear Lord Christ, if it be thy will, 
I pray Thee to pass this way. 


“I wonder if He will hear and come.” 
The Mother spoke soft and low: 

“If thou hast bid Him to Thanksgiving, 
He will come, or send, I know.” 


The child was up at the morning light ; 
For his hope he could not rest, 

He watched the hills and watched the moor 
For the coming of his Guest ; 


And about the middle of the day 
The Mother touched her boy : 
“ Lord Christ has sent the Thanksgiving Guest.” 
He turned. with a holy joy, 


And followed her to the household room ; 
And there, by the warm, bright fire, 
Lay a little child, with hunger faint 
And stained with the wayside mire, 


Shivering with cold, naked and sick, 
With tears in his sad blue eyes ; 

And the boy Augustine looked at him 
With a wondering surprise ; 


For the servants hurried to and fro, 
In their piteous service fleet ; 

And his Mother kneeling, bathed the wounds, 
On the small, bare, frozen feet. 


And he watched her till his tender heart 
Was filled with a sorrow wild ; 

For he thought, ‘‘ Lord Christ has surely come, 
And come as a little child ; 


«And has found the way too long and hard.” 
O innocent, childish heart, 
To keep such a tender festival, 
With the Christ Child set apart! 


And never, never, have wiser years 
Brought him half such sweet content 
As filled the Thanksgiving Day he kept 
With the child that Jesus sent. 
New Yorx Crry. 
PS i a ae 


BAXTER BLOOM. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY KATE UPSON OLARK. 

**] po’ know what the Perfessor ’ll think 
o’ Baxter,” sighed Grandma Bloom, plain- 
tively. ‘I s’pose he’s got to come; but 
goodness only knows what that boy 'Il 
do.” 

‘*Oh! Baxter aint so bad, now!” inter- 
posed Grandpa Bloom,  deprecatingly. 
Grandpa Bloom had always liked Baxter. 
*‘He’s a tremendous knowin’ chap, Baxter 
is; always examinin’ an’ inquirin’; he’ll 
discover or invent somethin’ yet that'll 
make you all think consid’able 0’ Baxter. 
You see there’s a good many in James’s 
family; an’ Baxter bein’ the eldest so, has 
mebbe had to be neglected a little. There’s 
Payson, 'n Judson, ’n McKendry, ’n Fide- 
lia Fiske, ’n Mary Lyon; it’s a pretty big 
family, Sarepty; no wonder Baxter's a 
little mite wild. All on ‘em under fourteen 
so, ’n Fidelia Fisk 'n Mary Lyon bein’ 
twins, bas made it hard to bring ’em all up. 
He aint to blame, the boy aint.” 

Aunt Lucy, the unmarried daughter, who 
staid at home and took care of the “old 
folks,” shut her lips very tight at this, and 
said, sharply: ‘‘ Well, 1 warn you, Father, 
that I shan’t put up with his carryings on, 
if he does as he did when he was herea 
year ago last Summer, pretending he was 
a book agent, and fixing up in Uncle 
Seneca’s clothes; and then getting bodily 
into the big cistern, clean and clear as 
hands could make it, and popping up when 
I opened the lid. Why, it scared me nearly 
to death; and I won’t have it again! And 
then, a8 mother, says, continued Miss 
Lucy, in a tone of virtuous horror, ‘ what 
would the Professor say?” ; 

‘*Can’t be helped, Lucy,” said Grandpa. 
‘James ll want all his family here for 


} 


Thankagivin’ ; and as he’s goin’ to bearmost 
/’ the expense, 'twouldn’t do to make a:fuss 
about Baxter. 'T'wouldn’t do at all. "We're 
consid’able of a burden on James, what with 
the mortgage on the farm and all, Lucy,” 
(and a mist gathered over the old man’s 
eyes) ‘‘and we must put up with Baxter. 
He ain’t bad hearted, the boy aint”—and 
Grandpa Bloom would have gone on still 
longer excusing his favorite, if Miss Lucy 
had not interrupted him somewhat impa- 
tiently, to say: ‘‘ Well, Father, let’s not talk 
about him any more. Here's the big Bible. 
It’s time we should all go to bed; for the 
Professor and Adelaide ‘ll be here before 
noon to-morrow; and there’s no end of work 
to do.. It’s the first Thanksgiving since 
Adelaide was married; and I do want things 
to go eff smoothly; or what kind of a family 
will the Professor think he’s married into?” 

Neat, hard-working Miss Lucy Bloom 
heaved a weary sigh. She did not want 
things to come to pase as she foresaw plainly 





they were coming; but she bad long accus- 


| tomed herself to ‘‘put up” with life as she 
| found it; so she tried, as she sank to sleep 
| that night, to hope for the best. 


The next morning, according to Miss 
Lucy’s expectation, “ Adelaide” and the 
“Professor” arrived ; at noon came “J ames,” 
the moneyed man of the family, with his 
wife, and Payson, Judsof, McKendry, 
Fidelia Fisk and Mary Lyon; and in the 
evening Uncle Scott was coming out from 





the neighboring city, where he held a re- 
| sponsible position in a great hardware 
store, and, as ‘‘ Brother James” announced 
with paternal pride, ‘Baxter would probably 
arrive on the same train.” Baxter was at a 
boarding-school, only a little out of the city, 
and it was considered ‘very nice” by his 
fond parents that he could surely be present 
at the old homestead on Thanksgiving, by 
having his Uncle Scott take charge of him. 

Supper was over and the family were as- 
sembled, a happy group indeed, in front of 
the blazing fireplace in the old-fashioned 
sitting-room. The younger children were 
safely tucked in bed, and the reunited cir- 
cle were indulging in a flow of tender rem- 
iniscence which such times encourage, 
when a noise. was heard outside as of a 
thousand dogs, each trying to outdo 
the other in barking. Grandma Bloom 
dropped her knitting in dismay. Grandpa 
tried to smile, but made a failure of it; and 
Aunt Lucy groaned a single word—“‘Bax- 
ter!” 

The door opened almost immediately, and 
Uncle Scott, a young man, but grave and dig- 
nified,entered, followed closely by the young 
gentleman whose coming had been so deeply 
dreaded by the whole family. Uncle Scott 
had only just passed through the doorway, 
when this same young gentleman, whose 
face had but a moment before worn a 
look of the most perfect innocence and 
sweetness, put his two hands on Uncle 
Scott's shoulders, and, giving a vigorous 
spring, vaulted over his head and into the 
center of the family circle with an agility 
that was much more startling than agree- 
able. 
‘* Take care there!” cried Baxter’s father, 
who had risen to shake hands with Uncle 
Scott, and had dodged so violently that 
he fell over a chair, 

‘Baxter! Baxter!” shrieked Aunt Lucy, 
grasping the etudent-lamp with both hands, 
and everybody else gave vent to a simulta- 
neous expression of terror; but before they 
had time to get really angry, the object of 
their solicitude was right side wp and kiss- 
ing them all around with a cordiality which 
appeared to be perfectly sincere, and which 
ought to have appeased the indignation that 
was by this time burning fiercely against 
him in the hearts of several persons present. 

‘* Howdy do, Grandma” exclaimed the 
young scrapegrace, kissing Grandma Bloom 
a half-dozen times right along. “Oh! I’m 
so glad to see you! And Grandpa! And 
Aunt Lucy! And Aunt Adelaide! Yes, sir. 
How do you do, sir?” (This-with a cour- 
teous bow upon his presentation to his new 
uncle.) ‘And oh! I’m #0 glad to get 
away from that old school! Ideclare, I 


feel as if I could jump right over Uncle 
Scott's head again!” 

‘‘Don’t!” expostulated Grandma, weak - 
ly. i 

“If you dare, sir!” growled his father, 
while Uncle Scott deuble* ap his fist, and 
you try it!” 








saidseverely: ‘‘ I'd like to 
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‘Don’t worry!” returned Baxter, com- 
placently. ‘I’m going to get warm.” He 
seated himself by his mother’s side as he 
spoke, and stretched his feet out toward the 
glowing coals in the fireplace. 

Baxter’s trunk had been brought in, and 
had been set down in the hall, just outside 
of the sitting-room door. 

‘*What did you bring your trunk for?” 
asked his father, in a disapproving tone, 
when the rest had fallen to talking. 

‘“‘That reminds me,” said Baxter eva- 
sively, and moving hastily toward the door, 
‘we got to get into that trunk right 
away.” 

As he opened the door there was a faint 
sound of distressed mewing to be heard, 
and Aunt Lucy sjrang to see what was the 
matter. 

‘*Is old Malty outside?” she asked; and 
she unfastened the door, so as to let her pet 


in. 
** Not at all,” said Baxter, good-naturedly. 


“That isn’t your cat mewing, Aunt Lucy. 
It’s mine.” 

“Yours!” exclaimed that estimable lady 
in dismay. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘*Mean?” said Baxter, calmly unstrap- 
ping his trunk, while the rest of the family 
began to gather around. ‘I mean that 
there was a cat at school that I got awfully 
fond of, and that the housekeeper said I 
might have; go I brought it along with me. 
I don’t like the school at all,” continued 
this remarkable young Bloom, lifting the 
lid of his small but substantial trunk, and 
cautiously peering into a tray which occu- 
pied the entire top of it, ‘and I don’t think 
Pll go back. Hullo! There she is! Look 
out, now!” And as he dropped a little cover 
from the tray, a wild-eyed and disheveled 
cat sprang madly into the wondering group 
standing by, and rushed frantically into one 
corner after another, as though searching in 
vain for a place of rest. 

“Oh! Oh!” ‘How could you?” burst in 
a distracted chorus from the watching 
uncles and aunts, while the Professor, to 
whom his new nephew was an entirely 
novel and peculiar ‘‘ specimen,” sank into 
the nearest chair, mopping the perspiration 
from his beaded brow. 

‘* She’s allright!” remarked Baxter, coolly, 
as he shut the trunk and faced the univer- 
sal indignation with a cheerful fortitude, 
which hinted of great familiarity with scenes 
like this. ‘* Now she'll soon recover from 
her bouncing, and be glad enough to get 
away from those horrid boys. They were 
always plaguing her.” 

**Plaguing her!” shrieked Aunt Lucy. 
And what do you call packing her in a 
trunk, Baxter Bloom ?” 

‘* Why, it was a nice, comfortable place 
for her in there!” returned Baxter, in an in- 
jured tone. ‘She hasn’t been there more’n 
two or three hours, anyway; and I bored 
two big holes through the side with an 
auger for her to ”"— 

‘* You did ?” cried his mother, in dismay. 
‘*How could you, Baxter? Your father 
paid ten dollars for that trunk.” 

‘*Didn’t hurt the trunk any,” said Bax- 
ter, still with the utmost good temper and 
cheerfulness. ‘‘Trunk’s as good as ever. 
A hole or two like those isn’t going to burt 
a trunk like that, I guess. And just think 
how good I was to take the cat away from 
that crowd over there. Oh! they just hate 
cats; and I, Ilike’em. I’m always good to 
cats!” and Baxter’s round face glowed with 
a consciousness of his own virtue, which it 
was beautiful to see. 

By this time they had all gathered again 
around the fire, except Aunt Lucy, who was 
attending to the new cat; and as Baxter 
seemed to show no tendency to perpetrate 
any further sensations, there was a little 
time to talk again before the Bible was 
brought out for prayers, and the family re- 
tired for the night. While all this was going 
on Baxter sat, like alittle gentleman, gazing 
into the pretty flame before him, and occa- 
sionally dropping a highly proper remark. 
His new uncle seized the opportunity to 
study the boy’s features. Baxter's face was 
round and rosy, his hair light brown 
and cropped closed to his head, and his 
eyes, which were blue and frank, were 
squinted a little with a constitutional near- 
sightedness, which made Baxter hold his 
books very near to him while reading, but 
which never seemed to interfere in the 


least with his seeing anything that he 





wanted to see. His nose was almost round, 
like his face, and conspicuously turned up, 
and his large mouth shut firmly and deci- 
sively, as though Master Baxter Bloom 
understood his own mind pretty well, 
which, truth to say, he nearly always did. 
The Professor’s scrutiny did not, after all, 
give bim much data; for Baxter looked 
very much like all other boys of about four- 
teen. 

Baxter was never a late sleeper. The 
boy seemed strung on wires; and every 
nerve in him was always tense. Therefore, 
nobody was surprised to hear, before light 
Thanksgiving morning, the same horrible, 
barking noise which had proclaimed Bax- 
ter’s arrival on the night before, and which 
made further sleeping impossible for any- 
body withina mile of him. It seems that 
he had invented a little machine out of 
stones and pieces of wood, which was so 
small that it could be carried in his pocket; 
yet which was capable of producing this 
ear-splitting avalamche of sound. Aunt 
Lucy succeeded in capturing this implement 
of torture while Baxter was at breakfast, 
and in destroying itin the kitchen stove; 
but Baxter, missing it immediately, spent 
no time in vain regrets, but went to work 
to make another, so that nobody was much 
better off for the destruction of the old one; 
‘*excepting,” as Aunt Lucy remarked to 
Aunt Adelaide, ‘‘while he was doing that 
he wasn’t in any worse mischief.” 

After his “whistle” was made Baxter 
sauntered into the sitting-room, where his 
mother and some of the others were sitting, 
talking. They did not mean to touch upon 
depressing topics on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing; but, before they knew it, they were 
discussing Grandpa’s debts and the mort- 
gage. The old man told, with a great deal 
of feeling, how he had first come to place 
the mortgage on the farm, through ambition 
to buy better stock and better lots before he 
was able; and Baxter listened to every- 
thing with great attention. It was too bad, 
he thought. He loved Grandpa Bloom 
dearly; and all that morning, while he was 
in church, he kept thinking how he could 
help the good old man. He did not forget 
it, even while he was quarreling with Jud- 
son and Payson coming home. from the 
morning service, during which sudden de- 
parture from his mild and peaceful behavior 
of the rest of the day, the Professor had 
had occasion to wipe his glasses and his 
forehead again, and ejaculate, in his own 
abstracted way, when puzzled: ‘ Strange 
lad, Strange lad. Very.” Baxter thought 
of it still, when, after the great dinner was 
over, he and his brothers strolled down in- 
to the meadow: behind the house; and they 
discussed the matter for some time, until, 
finding that the brindled cow had escaped 
from the barnyard and was deliberately 
walking out into the lot, Baxter concluded 
to take her into a room built on behind the 
house and used for carpentering purposes. 
It was called ‘‘the shop.” 

“Pll tether her here,” remarked Baxter, 
to his grinning brothers. *‘ They'll wonder 
where she is when they want to milk her. 
They'll never think of looking in the 
shop.” 

There was no snow on the ground; and, 
when Bridle was firmly tied, Baxter closed 
the door and walked briskly on over the 
stubble field, enjoying the clear, cold No- 
vember air. At the end of the lot ranalane, 
and beyond the lane rose a hill, which af- 
forded Grandpa’s cows pasturage in the 
Summer. The boys concluded to climb the 
hill; and near its summit they sat down to 
rest awhile in a sunny place. Baxter was 
relating to his brothers some of his school 
experiences, and, as he talked, he dug in 
the dirt with a little pointed stick, which he 
had been whittling. 

‘* You see,” said Baxter (punch, punch), 
there was a boy there (punch, punch) that I 
didn’t like at all, and (punch, punch) I 
made up my mind to run him out, so”— 
(punch,punch) ‘‘ what’s that,Payse? Some- 
thing shiny. I declare it’s gold. I'll bet 
it’s gold! Hooray!” 

Baxter forgot his story and began to dig 
fiercely now with both hands. There was a 
great deal of the ‘‘shiny” stuff in the dirt, 
in small,loose fragments ; and presently they 
came to a whole rock made of it, but so fri- 
able that they could rub off its shining par- 
tieles easily with their fingers. ‘‘ Gold, ’'m 
sure!” cried Baxter then; and the boys 





started for home with great eagerness. 
Baxter was sure that he had found a gold 
mine, which would pay off the mortgage, 
and provide each member of Grandpa 
Bloom’s family, down to the twins, with a 
magnificent fortune besides. 

‘*Gold!” shouted Baxter, as they ap- 
proached the house, taking out his dreadful 
rattle and swinging it vigorously in the air. 
‘*Say, we’ve found a gold mine in the pas- 
ture! We've found a gold mine!” 

Mrs. Callahan, the Irish woman who 
helped the Blooms when there was compa- 
ny, was quietly washing dishes in the kitch- 
en, the little ones were playing contentedly 
in the dining-room, and Grandpa and 
Grandma Bloom, with their sons anl 
daughters around them, were by the fire in 
the great sitting-room, holding a genuine, 
peaceful Thanksgiving together. The ir- 
ruption of the noisy boys, with their exas- 
perating rattle, stirred the whole company 
up considerably, and sent Aunt Lucy, in par- 
ticular, into a panic of indignation. 

“A gold mine!” she sniffed, contempt- 
uously, as she caught the burden of ‘the 
boys’ song oftriumph. ‘‘I guess if there’d 
been a gold mine in that pasture it would 
have been found some years ago. Baxter 
Bloom, if you don’t stop twirling that out- 
rageous thing, and making such a noise, 
Pll tie you up! I will!” 

Aunt Lucy’s countenance was very red 
and her tone very emphatic, as she deliv- 
ered this speech; but the Professor took 
the crumbled fragments of the ‘“‘gold” 
with which the boys had stuffed their pock- 
ets, and examined thein eagerly. The at- 
tention of the whole family became grad- 
ually fixed upon him; and as he continued 
to pick the fragments apart and to look at 
them more intently, the tide of feeling, 
which had been all against Baxter, began to 
“set back.” 

Atlast Aunt Adelaide could stand the 
suspense no longer. 

“Is it—it isn’t anything; isit? she asked, 
laughing nervously. 

It isn’t gold; nor is it silver,” said the 
Professor with such modesty as he could 
muster in making so startling an announce- 
ment as he now felt justified in promulgat- 
ing, ‘‘butit is a very valuable mineral, 
nevertheless. It isa kind of pyrites, from 
which is made the strongest and purest 
kind of sulphuric acid and some other ar- 
ticles of great commercial importance. If 
there proves to be an abundance of this 
mineral in your pasture, sir,” he continued, 
turning to Grandpa Bloom, ‘you will have 
cause to be very thankful.” 

‘Well, well!” ‘I declare!” ‘ Did you 
ever?” came from all sides, and Baxter 
began to beam and expand under the gen- 
eral approbation. 

“I thought,” exclaimed that sagacious 
youngster, ‘‘I thought that it was pretty 
nice; didn’t I, Payse?” 

‘*Payse” was just assenting when Mr. 
Callahan, the hired man, put Ins head in at 
the door, and said: ‘‘ An’ be jabers, sir, I 
was goin’ to milk the cows early to-night; 
but I'll be murthered if I can find Old Brin- 
dle. She beant in the lot, nor nowheres to 
be seen.” 

‘*An’ sure,” chimed in Mrs. Callahan, 
looking over her husband’s shoulder, ‘I 
went out in the shop fur to get a hammer 
to crack the nuts wid, an’ there was Old 
Brindle, tied up as nate as ye plaze; an’ I 
bethink me,” she continued, turning a sav- 
age eye upon Baxter’s ingenuous counte- 
nance, ‘‘ that it’s Masther Baxther as was 
afther doin’ it.” . 

Seaniye groaned. His favorite had had 
a flash of success; but the clouds had gath- 
ered again. 

‘* You poy!” cried Aunt Lucy, in a voice 
out of which every vestige of love and pa- 
tience had vanished: ‘‘ You ought to find a 
dozen mines to make up for the mischief 
that you do!” 

The Professor wiped again the beaded 
drops from off his forehead, and his eyes 
seemed to glare mildly through his spec- 
tacles as he surveyed Baxter, and murmured 
again: ‘‘Strange lad. Strange lad. Very.” 


A year or two later anyone within 
twenty miles of Grandpa Bbloom’s could 
have told you that the Blooms were work- 
ing successfully a great pyrites mine, 
which that Lp nes J Baxter, the old man’s 
grandson, had discovered by chance in their 
pasture; and now it has been in process of 
excavation for many years. The mort- 

age is paid, and the twins have already 
ae indirect beneficiaries of the mine; 
so that Baxter’s visions are really coming 
true. Baxter himself has ‘‘sobered down,” 
as all such boys do, and is avery useful 
and Snes ts member of society. 

They were discussing him in the Bloom 
sitting-room the other day, Grandpa 
(Grandma Bloom has long since passed 
away from earth), Aunt Lucy, Uncle Scott, 
Aunt Adelaide and the Professor. 

‘*Whata boy he was,” said Aunt Lucy, 
who hadn’t quite forgiven Baxter yet. 

‘*Tt is from such isolated spec of 





the | eeange Aryan civilization,” said the 
Professor, who, from wondering at Baxter, 
had finally come to admiring him very 
much, ‘‘that I opine the evolution to be 
foreshadowed of the highly developed 
being of the on-coming eons. Character- 
istics, restlessness, inquisitivéness, dissatis- 
faction; hence ambition. This was, how- 
ever accompanied in the individual under 
consideration by tendencies toward unmali- 
cious but misinterpretable annoyances to 
others. Yet progressiveness was unmis- 
takably indicated.” 

‘““T guess you mean depravity,” said 
Aunt Lucy. 

Broox.yy, N. Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased “* Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York, 








FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 

Each word of the following contains a letter of 
the saying: 

Thomas thinks every morning that when corn- 
cake comes round every one greatly errs and 
wholly fails to humor the agreeable appetite sat- 
isfactorily when the dish remains uncleared. 
So greatly is this wisdom apparent, as affect~ 
ing himself, that the duty is well performed. 


AUTHOR, 
* 
*_-s * * * * * 
- ” * « « * * ” os 
7 *x* * * * ” * 
*_ * * «* x 


Upper word of square, a metal; next, a genus 
of tree ; next, not given ; next, a fruit. 

Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an animal; 3 
an artisan; 4, an Indian; 5, a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 22p, 
FAMILIAR SAYING. 


** What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
Author—Thomas Morton. (Speed the Plow.) 


SQUARE WITH DIAGONALS, AND FOUR CENTRAL 
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ENIGMA, 

The lines are taken from the last part of “The 
Cataract of Lodore,” (but not in the order there 
found.) 

Poet’s name—Robert Southey. 





“NOTHING WRONG WITH MY 
LUNGS NOW.” 


A PATIENT writes nearly a year after using 
Compound Oxygen : 


“There is nothing wrong with my lungs now, 
and for that I have to thank you more than any- 
thing else. Itis true thereare days when I do 
not feel as bright as I could wish ; but if it had 
not been for the Oxygen I doubt if I would be here 
to feel at all.” 

r “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address, Drs. Starkey & PALeEnN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 








HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 









PISO'’S CUR E#® FOR 


nw omnes Wane ALL ELSE FAILS, > 
i Use in time. Bold by druggists. = 


CONSUMPTION. 


WILCOx 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: _ 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Mecramé Late Flax Threads 


4784. (In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 


OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

LACE DESKS, #2, #2.50 
and 83 each. 


LINEN ae oo spools (200 yards) in White and 
W. Bro slapted for Crochet and Lace Work. 
Ail kinds of of AS HREADS for HAND and MA 
c 

For Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market 8t., San Francisco. 


ye Mat a ! 












tion to the 
50 page ogo Lilestreced Holida y Book, 
: Case st 25 artic es Shas ¢ the ladies wilh appreciate, 


De of win 
PUBS. HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN 


JOHN R. TERRY & CO. 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO. 1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 


pecial sale of sealskin sacques and dolmans. manu 
rated of tthe finest Alaska se seal. 





r 
others. Repairing 1 neatly 1 and id promptly done. 


WM. ESTER & 60, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 2 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &C. 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 





GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
entirely new assortment 


| of’ 
FINE CLOCKS, Ee np oe 
MANTEL SETS, 





ies selec 
by us with great care this sea- 
son, are now on exhibition in 


tion of which a cordial sahaaee is extended, 


Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship. 


en VANCE & CO., 


Established 1853, 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works, 


SLATE MANTELS 


¢ latest and most beautiful and all other 
Slate and tone ork eR hand or made to order. 
JO +8 9 ve ——— 


Factory, Ohara egy Serine "Garden Bt Philedelphia, 
not fen Spring Garde ‘and Price-List” 


W. He Harrison 2 Bros., 
PLAIN. XND ETISTIC 


GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 


; A SPECIALTY. 
“Ea Also Ff; maces and R = 

Send for Illustrated Ca’ 
435 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 



















If+You+Want 


~ ORe Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue f 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goods for Men 
and Boys, send a postal 
card request to 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
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.|DISPENSABLE Boox-ReEs' 
is attached to the front 


ON THE RIGHT ARM 
for Writing, etc makes it 


or 
yi. Jor the Petadent 
or t mn, ae 
at. 








com plete, 
without rest, 4.00; K Rest 
eye chair, 82.00. Sent to any address on receipt 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL JAN. 1ST, 1884. 
In order to introduce our Chairs, 






upon resetpt o of $3.00 this Yair. 
r 
Highly Po Potlahed, in Hara Dil Foner 
Double Cane Seat and Back, wi 
sent, cngress 5 propane, to A ad- 
dress, is an = of- 
i = 0, ~y . Miadie’ paves ore hioand 
) +] & *5 00 Adatous GETTY s. 
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NOVEL WORKS, Gettys- 





~ FuasTRows RAZORS. 


<> DAME STODDARD & KENDALL 


. " 
“RECO MEDAL AT US INT LEX” 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Extreme care 1s used in their manufacture 


be e are made of the BEST STEEL ATTAIN. 
ABL blade being hardened and tempered 
by Mr. "ENGS ROM himeelf by a secret chemical 
process which renders it im posable for any Razor 
Pot to be of the Best Cutting ealt ity. 
They will be coum to shave an beards growing on 
e humad fac 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN CUTLERY. 
Mail ddress on receipt of the price, which 
ie for plac r ndle medium and Paleo, #2; wide 
6, 82.50; ivory, @8; extra ivory, Bat cack 
Every Razor is fully Warranted by 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
Successors to 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY. 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Import Manufacturers’ Agents, and Deulers in 
pontAmerican and Foreign CUTLERY. 





COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


nd Rockers. Stron and comfortable. No 
heh hy stuff, ae good, a, honest, Sompeeuner™. 
Specia Gpegunt 4 ee men. p for cata- 
logue to F R, Mottvilie. nendaga 


t wae oa 
For a e by all first-class Furniture Dealers. 





PARLOR 


STOVE 
Double 
= [g 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 
fos fae ann eee Senate rt ete, 
and see it before buying any 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. ; 


ad eatbango of @uplisshe Weitiag By wy Silver-ware refinished and sold40 per 


cent. below manafacturer’s OLD cost. Watches wholesale and retail, Gold 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $300, to $3,000. Engagement and Wedding rings, #3 to $1,000, DIAMONDS 


BEFORE 
BUYING 


Your Winter Clothing do not fail to examine 
our full and elegant Stock. The fabrics in- 
clude the choice styles of all markets, and are 
cut and made up in the best manner. 

The prices are at the lowest market rates. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIL:VER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
aitines ae Outfits for the Table, 


and Presentation Articles. Be fii) alii’ 


The New Indestructible and Imperishable 
Decoration for Walls, Ceilings, Fur- 
niture and Art Objects, in 


SOLID RELIEF. 


a The mest perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High 
Art Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked 
walls. Perfectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, 
damp and draughts. Price quite moderate, Now in use in 
Public and Private Dwellings, Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and 
Homes of the people, 


FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
Sold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furniture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 
throughout the United States. 














Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon cities 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE ° stacpers mame, ° 
GUARANTEED, ean 


| the Nowraner, VELVETEENS; 


| they cannot be distinguished 
| from silk velevts. 


“Nonpareil” 
_, Velveteen. 


*; ournal | des Demoiselles | 
(PARIM.) 





The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 


the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 











HOLMES, BOOTH & HA YDENS. 


= 


MANU FACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


“JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


| 9 Chambers St., New York. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 














&-8 CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS, 
PATENTS P2335, fect et 
AW. MORGAN & CO. Pate + st cottstainments and Gifts, 
ont Attorneys and ni Sunday-school workers in various part« 
the country, con something of inter- 
sot to every Sanday 
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For purity of material 
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18 Federal feud, Boaon, Mass. . 
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1831.) THE CULTIVATOR AND 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


54th Year---TWENTY LARGE PAGES WEEKLY. 


THE BEST FOR THE FARMER, GARDENER 


FRUIT GROWER, BREED 
For Every Resident in the Country, and All Interested in in 1 the Crops. 


GRAZIER, AND  DAIRYMAN ; 
The Leading AGRICULTURALNEWSPAPER in America. 


Terms 82.50 per Year---Five Copies for $10. 


t2 Sampix Copies, Prospectus, erc,, Faee on APPLICATION. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N.Y. 


Ww” All New Subscribers for 1884, paying in advance now, WILL PRORIYR THE Sebo WEEELY, Srom our 
veltigs é armel ittance to January \st, 1884, wrrHouT CaaRGe, Do notlese the opportunity. a3 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANU. OFr 


Eine Table Ware & Faney Ga 


IN 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 


"ACTURERS 


Are now offering a great number of New Patterns. 
mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation : 


finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


Figures, Fruits, and Flowers in Full and Bas- 


relief, and Applique, 
SALES ROOMS: 

686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 






















PHIS OFFER 1S GOOD TILL JAN.IS TH. ONLY. 


$60, ())f) PRESENTS TO SwBSCRIBER 


THE GRANDEST OFFER EVER MADE BY ANY PUBLISHERS. 
A or AND LOT OR $5000 GOVERNMENT BOND FREE. 


In order to increase our already large list of yearly subscribers to § -000 before the 15th of January, 
make the follow'ng liberal and magnificent offer to every reader hin udvertisoment wlio wisies t e 
fake sdvantage of It at once, 
FOR ONLY ONE | DOLLAR. we will enter your name on our oumsartatnn becke ont Servant ven 
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eedne: your \riends to join you ; in thie way you cam get your on Re free for a few hours’ work. 
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C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Artistic Pottery, Plaques, , nage ~ 
Worcester and Vienna Ivory Ware, Bisque 

ures and Busts, Parian Ware in large a 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 
Dolls and Games. 


Novelties by every steamer. 
29—38 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church sSt., fpcopamee nlevated Rail- 
road Station. 


Send on two, three, or tive 
dollars Aa 4 Teta tail box, by ex- 
press best candice i 

he a Dut BP in hand. 
ponte boxes. A l strictly pure, 
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‘eit, Confectioner, 
son St., Chicago, 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 


SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 
AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


B.W.MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESORIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low, 


eo oe BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


ELEGANT AND Ci EANLY. 





Finished Superior to 
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W. T. Mersersau & Co, 
$21 B'way, New York, 
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MARBLE 
* 6X8 East20"Stny, 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 
25 West 20d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs,, 


NEW YORK. 
establishment is one of the oldest and 
the ci 
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RINTING 

Price from 

75 cents to 

$150. Clr 

Book of type, ents. 
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Farm ani Garden, 


\Vhe Agricultural Editor will be g'ad to receiwwe any 
practical hints, suyyestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
& our subscribers who » feat epecially interested.) 


THE AYRSHIRE COW. 


BY HENRY STEWART. 











Wituouvt disparaging any other race or breed 
I beg to be allowed to express my preference for 
the Ayrshire cow as a farm or dairy cow for all 
the purposes of such uses, and to give what I be- 
lieve to be the very best reasons for my prefer- 
ence; Just now there is but one breed that, in 
the popular estimation, stands, I will not say 
before the Ayrshire cow, but more prominently 
than she in public estimation. This is the 
Jersey, an animal which has had the advantage 
of a peculiar beauty of form and color and an at- 
tractive style, as well as the favor of fashion and 
wealth. Thus favored, the Jerseys fill the sta- 
bles of the wealthy amateur farmers and the 
more modest single stall in the villa stable of the 
less pretentious rural resident, whose ambition 
is to have his single cow admired by his neigh- 
bors and friends as ‘‘the prettiest animal that they 
ever saw,” and have his neat table set forth 
luxuriously with golden cream and rich butter 
that ‘‘we make ourselves, you know.” But if 
we go tothe dairies where milk is produced for 
profit, or where butter is made as a business, 
and where cents are counted as a matter of 
necessity, there we find the Ayrshire cow cherished 
as the profitable cow. ‘This is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge and is as well known among 
practical people as the red-and-white patched and 
spotted hides and blazed faces of the Ayrshires 
are more often seen than the fawn-coated, white- 
legged and black-muzzled Jerseys. Moreover, 
if we continue the comparison, it may be no- 
ticed that the fame of the Jerseys is built up up- 
on the record of but a very few animals; and 
when we mention Alphea and two or three 
others, we come to a stop and have to begin 
countiug back to traces of these noted cows ;and 
and when we have done, we may have counted 
20 or 30—or let us be liberal and say 40—noted 
cows; and there are 14,460 left out of the 15,000 
Jersey cows in America, which one never hears 
of. Butwe may go among the Ayrshire herds 
and find every one an excellent cow, whose 
record is noteworthy, but whose owner keeps 
her for her worth to him, and is not expecting 
to sell her by and by with all her progeny, and 
put money in his pocket that way. 

Let us, then, consider the Ayrshire cow for what 
she is and not tor what one of her ancestors seven 
generations back was, nor for what her de- 
scendants seven times removed may be. Well 
then, we find the Ayrshire a handsome, well 
formed, brightly colored, compact, robust cow 
—one that pleases the eye, appears very well in- 
deed in a herdon a green pasture, or lying 
ruminating under the shade of a spreading tree ; 
stout-bodied, and prc mising good beef when her 
natural end comes; hardy, and not requiring 
to be driven under shelter when a thunder- 
storm or a hail-storm threatens, or when the 
sleety tempests of November would drive a less 
robust animal indoors. The thick hair and 
mossy undercoat keep her warm and defy storm 
and tempest and snow and wintry wind, and she 
holds her head te the storm while the water 
pours harmlessly from her warm and water- 
proof mantle. Ther consider her broad, deep, 
long udder, capacious and well-formed, with her 
well placed teats, and the copious milk vein, all 
evidences of a large yield of milk. Her deep 
abdomen, straight, broad back and rounded 
ribs show that her digestive organs are well de- 
veloped, and her capacity for turning out food 
into milk and butter is based upon a natura) 
proclivity thereto. In short, it may be said of 
the Ayrshire, that while she is a most popular 
cow for a business dairy, she has the merit of 
possessing the highest record in her native 
home ; for the Scotch County of Ayrshire con- 
tains more than 50,000 pure-bred Ayrshire cows, 
while in other parts of Scotland she is exclu- 
sively the dairy cow, and atthe same time is 
kept in large numbers in all the principal dairv 
counties in England, such as Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Somersetshire, 
and also in the Welsh border counties, This 
fact alone speaks volumes for the character 
and solid reputation of the Ayrshire both in 
her own native locality and in other districts 
where popularity is gained only by solid merit. 

It has been objected that the strong, coarse 


horn of the Ayrshire is an undesirable attribute. 
But why sho i ia be so considered? The horn 
ee an animal is an extension of the skin and 
Reis, pomeading all the characteristics of skin and 
hair, but only more condensed. An apimal with 
a thick bide and coat, as the Ayrshire has, should 
necessarily have a stout and somewhat coarse 
horn. It is something that appropriately be- 
longs to angi and if it were b out, it must 
necessarily be at the expense of constitution, 
perdines and robustness. A fine horn would be 
ive “improvement” and would mere- 
iy. change the Po of the animal at the cost of 
her more valuable properties. Let us take the 
animal as she is; anda breed that is represented 
by hundreds and thousands.of cows that “a 
average 10 quarts of milk a day for ry “ 
their fives, and will make one pound of th < 
quality butter for every 10 quarts of milk; that 
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ields the very best milk for the milkman and 
for family consumption, and the best of clieese cal 
that produces a first-rate veal calf, excell 
work oxen and beef of unsurpassed quality, 
though it may be surpassed in quantity ; a: os 
will do all this on less food for its proportionate 
weight, on thinner, lighter and rougher pasture 
than a larger cow—such a breed may be justly 
represented as the very best for a farmer aud 
dairyman. And as all I claim for the Ayrshire 
cow can be proved most conclusively by abund- 
ant evidence of the very best kind, I consider 
that my preference is wholly justified. 


LTS, 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Prof. ApoLpx Ort, New York, says: ‘I used 
it for seasickness, during an ocean passage. In 
most of the cases, the violent symptoms which 
characterize that disease yielded, and gave way 
to a healthful action of the functions impaired.” 


————————————— ee 
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—~-THE—~ 


PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


—I8 THE— 


LEADING AND STANDARD 
APPARATUS OF THE WORLD 


HATCHING AND RAISING POULERY. 


Itis simple and easy to manage, 
Absolutely reliable, 
Pertectly self-regulating, 
And never fails to hatch 


Out a large per cent. of its eggs. There is no question 
about it; a first-class living can be madein the poultr 
business at home if the right kind of an incubator is 
used, and the PerreoT HaTOHER is strongly indorsed 
by teading poulisy men all over the United States 
took the silver medal (ist prize) at the Cincinatti 

Exposition in September of this year, and have just 
been awarded Ist premium at ao American Institute 
in New York City, over all com 

Send for circular “ E,” whic rH “contains Jeane 
and full information, and sent Free by m 


PERFECT HATCHER Co., 
Elmira, New York. 
_Be sure and mention this paper, 


Salesmen Wanted 


To seil Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents, Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY GO., Roches. 
ter. N. Y. 





THE 


BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 
Are maivesesiiy acknowledged 
superior to all others. 30,000 
sold since Jan. Ist, 188, One 
Churn at wholesale rate where 
we have no agents 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 

H. H. PALMER & 6O., 
Reckford, Lil, 
Mention this paper. 


PaAC ICAL POULTRY KEEPING. 
AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON POULTRY. 








How to breed and maneqs Tens, Turkeys, Ducks. 
aud Geese, for eggs, market and exhibition. Colored 
Plates of Fowls, Diagrams of Poultry Houses. Incu- 
bators, and how to make them. Capone oa how to 
produce them, Discoecs and their Remedie 

The New York Weekl aroun 6a. tre its “ * have 
examined the Poultry k sent on T. John- 

mn, Bi ~ ace. i 


a dozen fowls. 
Price, by ae. 40 cents; three copies. sin huseh 3 it 
By catalogue and price-list of ost). Bom, 
erred, Stamps taken. G.M JOHNS x, 
“Binghamton, N. Y,, Box A 


ou 
own 
= afte Hinsrow and and 





till tried your 
own far Circulars Fite, 

The New York Plow Co., 55 Beekman &t., N. ¥. 

GH Ensilage Congress Proceedings 1832 & 13, Bis. esck. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A MONTHLY ital a: 


The oldest, largest, and best el, devoted 
rely t to poultry, ev ever p biished tsp bal Tiine- 
per so the 6 rly 
‘ard, the only wee iy jbaper in existence mee whic is de. 
voted entirely to pou’ altry #1.50 per year. Both papers 
Or $2.08. +, Aaamapie copy” of bo ot 
nine cents in pos 8 ps. Add 


_H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York comes, 2 59 t Street. 


obuearmers ona Desion Giilers ane tnvtied to cena ter 





Ahead of Every Other Oil 
Vacuum Harness Oil, 


It softens and strengthens all 
kinds of harness, boots and shoes, 
and makes them wear 50 per cent. 
longer, 

Will not fry out and gum as Neats- 
foot. Try it. Ask your store. 
keeper or harness dealer for it. 


VACUUM OIL CO., 


Rochester, N. ae . 
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Address. 


"EVAPORATING FRUIT 
ag lg oo 


er 
Heat and Most 






icra race 


FRANELIN COUNT, PA 


the only Weekly Bee Paper wn the World. 


‘THE BEE JOURNAL, 


‘(Established in 1861.) 
Monthly, $1.00 a Year—Weekly, $2.00, 
(invariably in advance.) 
not onl gosteing it formes excellent re utetion, but 
exceeds Y, ex; yectationa ite best. nd. 


sree tr oultnre mre a fhe 


et emey a take tho Weekly Bae 
edited by THomas G. NEwMaN, whose 


reputation is world-wide. 
Send for a sample copy. 


BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, M. 





Nearly as 
third first 


circulars, 


ALT. 


Ameri . Am 
nfectured | solely 


KER, Sec., 4 a 


BSTABLISHED 


rit 


KMIONT'S 





The Purest, 
83 Made. V ranted ai, oe 


EMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


effective as a steamer ; about one- 
cost, and lessthan_ one-tenth an- 


nual expense for repairs. For descriptive 


with testimonials, address. 


REMINGTON AG’L CO., ILION, N. ¥- 


One ry LE fable Saree ‘ 
ronest, et a Cheapest Salt 


¥ salt in the 
Market. hort , It triumphed 
at Buffalo in } seeu! ly b of t tubs butte 
ecla: best by the judges. It sicnally triumphed 
in 1875 in the tests made by the Buk a hi 
Exchange, It randly tram bed ilwaukee 
Grand Union in 1988, taking all - lead- 
ing premtums and Bes, patakes but one (tying ite rival 
on that) and winning $ out of 89 premiums over 4 
Foreisn 8 the W INNING Bars, and it is 


ld roud of it. Man. 
erica should be Pe DAIRY wh 
reas J. W, Bar- 





the 
10,L. For f =! = on add 


ae 5 PATENT? NO PAY 
—. obtained for Mechanical Devices 
a, Desians and Labels, eth 
nery examinations as to patentabil uty ty 
chtavatons free. Our ** Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patents” ts one free every where, 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & C€O., Solicitors of Patents, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 





ASH HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE AND SURE. 


NEW BOOK SEN 
Hast Third 8t., ciNclARAm o. 











The Westera-Rural 


AMERTOAN STOCKMAN, 
Offers 


—TOH- 
Every Person 
Who will eubecribe 1 . 


and f with 2 hie to 
Bubser ption GB oe sO fo. 
jubscri x 
Price, 1. 65 “A Y EA‘ 9 «the two, 
Five Pounds of Seed Potatoes, 
Each pound a different sort, the very best of the new- 
est varieties, which sold last season at from 175 
cents to $2.00 a pound; also one packet each of 
Climax Tomatoes, Prolific Tree Beans, nnd 
Marbichead Sweet Corn, 
All rare novelties; and in addition to the above, 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH OF GARDEN SEEDS, 


Either V W pynteen! Flower, or Vegetable and Flower, 

as eeoe 7 tg end ed scacra be = Ra & Co. 
Canajoharie, N. ¥. Maki to the 

gues of i leading seedemen > 96.00 worth o! 


potatoes and seeds, 
Also an extra $1.00 worth of oe & Co.'s seeds will 
be sent to the new subscriber, 













THE ey a RURAL AND AMERICAN STOCKMAN 
fn oplarged and improved form 
Is the Laren inest and Best Agricultural, Live Stocl; 
“a y mbseite inthe World, Ite High. 
ine Appearance, 
: ation, pipes 
oud Compe’ 


Te" Send oa Free Sample Sopy containin 
fall particulars of our Seed Peo" to . 


MILTON GEORGE, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Card of their beautiful colors 
Then pene int manufactured e ual to it It is 
ame jossy, durable, and econ mioal. Any shade. 
N. ay there are hinttations BOW each the y market 
gee that the above spikes package and 
thereby GEN 
50, ashington St. 
ae ew York, "and st eee Chic ? 


THOMPSON’S 





ver 
ti acrine the past ele ane ; and it is a re. 
ion cable fact that this repurat oreees 
simply b the mer.ta a aera iipelf, and , and yb. 
lv 
made hav use twill beer testimony 
trut ~ 
1 + JOHN L. A 
SOND UO Taor N.Y Price 9 cents. Sold by all 
wists. 
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DR.HOLMAN’S PADS: MALARIA, 


ERVOUS AND SICK HEADAC 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Kngray 
ings and the following Puolications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt oft 1) 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A 4H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver..........065 ccceeessecee 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 8TATES. 


Blme, BORED... -cccccccccccccsccscveccccccccccres 20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H 


eevee 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


Bise, OTB... ..cecee cocnrercsccccscecevesevcesss 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............4++ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20...........s00008 i 0 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 PAZOB,....ccrcccrereeerensereeeeees 
Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Breadway,. New York 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





52 Numbers (postage free)... ......0ceeesseeeeees 83 00 
as (6 mon.) (postage BIS. occc0e-cnsce 1 50 

13 a (8 mos.), 

4 (1 month), 

2 “ (2 weeks) 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 





OMS FOMICCANCE... ....ccccccssccccscocsesceceres 5 00 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

ONO FOMISTAMSS 0..00ccccccrcccseccsovccccesecs oe 7 0¢ 
One subscription three years....... mage oecececeee 7 00 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

im OMe FEMITCANCE, ........66..ccceeesees coccesevs 8 56 
One subscription four years.,,,.........6.0+eeees 8 50 


One subscription with four sew suoscribers, in 
ONE TEMIMICANICE...... 0465 «sees dbecdocees 
One subscription five years.........6.seeseccseee 108 0U 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamvs. Payment of $%.70 in addition will re 

gure the balance of a year's subscription. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 

for which payment is made. 
Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

tar” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a KEGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters wh er requested 
to de #0, 

No names entered on the subseription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to Ge expiration, 80 that no toss of numbers may 
occu 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIKST. subscri Recelpis ie oney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are 4 ical 
the change in the date of expiration.on the iit 
low yn attached to 





Bh alee’ #06. yo, 100.33 Syren, 
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vuc Agents tp London 
and gavertinementa: 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, 


THE INDEPEN DENT, 
New York City, 


— 4 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OrneRr first-class publications and period 
icals can be obiaived at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find 1t to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions througk 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PKR AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
a pean trates? to the inch. ag + ryote to the column.) 


pe Sale 


* (twelve “ 
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IN HOT WATER. WHITE AND DECORATED 
Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in nnd Fine Porcelain 
ee pe it rd a Bt at 
The benefits arising from the use of this well-known ich Coe woes, 88) 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow Chamber i vleces, gL; White. anaaian 30 % 
els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- r Sets leces.. A 
estimated. To obtain this benefit, the Gelteer Apertent Ni ae Braee M'n'id, com i 
Ba oe Ee eae ee oe see a tont | gillinsteated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
to an hour and a hal nals bee pee meesie—clwara silor slowing the Hadle 1 |- 17 Cc I tit ; N Y xk 
it slow! ‘until congumed. Ri on te iPeleanses saweek adley 8, cot doner 1 nose rd mr City. 
dit eda he wels are liveraly” waahed down sad treo of cbarre. jarge. Sent C. 0, D. or P.O tones Order" 
clean: pain, a e 5 - = apse 
. P And ita iceaenes PAE chins veerties Wereere Ly CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
Investigation has __Forsalebyalldruggiste, 


shown that the con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
are almost entirely of 
the most intelligent 
class of the people; 
this, with the fact that 
nearly fen millions of 
cakes of Ivory Soap 
have been used the 
past year, confirms 
what Prof. Silliman, 
of Yale College, said: 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 
and superior excel- 
lence.” 


THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR. 


The Intest and most important advance in 
Milling, because it practically recognizes in 
ite manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and vaiue of Wheat as a 
haman food. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The Noblest sain {0 the Foods of the World.” 


% “ 


ATI WHEAT 


PAT E oY 





Illustrated Pamphlet Sent Free to any Address, 
Price at Mill 87.00 per barrel. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CoO., 
tl Clark Street, Chicago, ru. 


LADIES, aii 


ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wmt- 
tations. tations. B. | F. BROWN « CO., Boston, Mass. 


KNABE 


ORTES. 
Tone, ma ae i Durability. 


AM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 ‘ead 206 West Baltimore Street, 





yy 





Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 








STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED in 








THE Di DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK STORE, 3 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 


Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviable reputation this Com ony nee ined for the desuty and and dé nality of their designs and 


ozoeiionge in guality and workmanshi a demand for * pS? beycnd the highest 
LEIS W ‘AN TED UAI >» TH 
HE WORT ee eee EVERY ARTICLE IS thing for table use an ac untless variety o 


INA Pike PARTICLES, for WEDDING and HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
RESPONSIBLE DEALERS WILL BE FURNISHED WITH AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Capital, $400,000. _ 


FSTERBROOK ®TSEks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % John St., New York. 








» PATENT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 
BARN ES MACHINERY. 


= Complete outfits for Actual Work-shop Busines. 

Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws Scroll Saws, 
=3 Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., € achines on 
trial if de Ly Descriptive Catalogue "and Price List 
Free. 


w. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill. 









No, 2.264 Main Street. 


THE FAVORITE CHAIR 
For s Holiday, Birthda os Wedding Present, nothing cousa 
ea Pi E te ta slated Lp = Chair 

6! aa jut one of five articles combined, viz 
Parlor, jew 2) aadning or Invalid's Chair, Child's rib 
Lounge ph eed changes of position. 

he 1s =. and in construction, while its elegance 
and comfort is unrivaled. Satisfaction 

We manufacture Invalid's Cha:rs on wheels, and Physician's 
2 Chairs. (Send stamp for Illus. Catalogue. Mention this pa peer 
Address: STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
- No, 8 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 

____ Canvassers Wanted. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 











, "(This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
= Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
82 notes. 








Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRooxtyn, N.Y. 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list, Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 















Send 38-cent stamp for illustrated 
catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G Cv., 


RY; 
GIN ~~} 
ii\ Sip 
Mi TANS gy 5% Washington St., Boston 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 








= g - Tion. mpt atten | have been ee Sor. forty xe rs. Wapranted 
X Please mention in every r t. or circular. 


THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


The E. Howard ard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 





STAR HACK SAW 





YT, Gaye. 189 to 195 evensire and 52 Arch Streets, 
Boston, 
This Saw is very much harder thau a file, and will Manufacturers of 


ue CORDS, 
— TAP 8, AND WEBBING. 


cut Tron and Steel almost as readily as wood. One 
saw will cut off a bar of half-inch roand iron | 
times, or a bar of untempered steel forty times. 





cuts ten times as fast as a file, and at one-tenth the | Seine and ollie’ Twines and Threads, 
cost, As it cuts everything, it will do most of the Sewing and Lace Threads, 
suwing required about a house, shop or farm, Need Twines. 
The Frame is made of Steel, polished and Nickel = 7 — 
Plated, and will face the saw in four different direc- j 
tious, Frame and 12 Saws sent by mail on receipt of 
$1.50. Hardware dealers will furnish them at the 
same price. All genuine goods are marked with a 
Star, aud bear our name— 


ind a better or more acceptable holiday gift than our 


TBW MODEL” Amateur Photographic Camere 
Complete only $10. 


with which anyone may 






Millers Falls Co., 


74 Chambers St., New York. 














No. 1 Suit take pictures - Cabinet 
2 = size. [28 "Send 25ets. for 
A Terry, $12 FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
Plush, 68 
hy — How to Take Photographs. 
H ss (. CATALOGUE FREE. 
4 
& SMALI. | Address, The Rochester Optical Co 
G con ROCHEST ER. ’N. Vv 
r] Boston, For sale in New York k by B BAUSCH b § LOMD, 31 Maiden 
~ ne. W. ©, treet, W. B. 


HOLM! ES, 738 a 





ST. GEORGE. 


FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, ham ete. 


Manufactured by 


R. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Walli ngford. Conn. 








“Christmas And when it 


comes but once comes, it brings 


.@ year, ood cheer,” 





OUR GREETING TO ALL. 

In 1881 we sold over ONE MILLION CARDS, in 
1882 nearly TWO MILLION, and in 1883 we hope the 
liberal inducements we offer will retain for us all our 
old friends and bring us many new ones. 

No. 1_F 50 CENTS 17 MARCUS WARD?’s, 
PRANG?’S, TUCK?S and other finest Christmas 
and New Year Cards, together with an eight-page 
Calendar, printed tastefully in colors, containing 
new rates of postage, ora handsome Fringed 
Card. In ordering, please specify which is preferred. 


No. 2—For 50 CENTS 10 large and fine Cards 
from the above publishers, and one beautiful Satin 
Card, with gilt edges. 


o. 3—FOR $1.00 a choice selection of 25 bean- 
tiful Cards of MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
etc.,, and one elegant large Satin Card (very 
choice), wth gilt edges. 

We havealso a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15° 
25. 35, 50, and75 cents and $1 each, for Christmas 
Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 


EQR 25 CTS. 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG RS, 
TUCK?S, and other beautiful Cards, together with 
a pretty folding Calendar in colors. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 MARCUS WARD’S, FRANG 7s, and 
beautiful Cards, ne cae alike, for ® i. Rd 
sortment, Ave vc hoice selection, 0 two alike, 

8 will be furnished all’ of one size, if 

Every Card warranted new and fresh. 
Children’ 8 taste for artistic and beautiful Cards can 

not be cultivated too early. 


- These Car 
esire: 


We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
a. Beaten, and to the publishers of the outh's 
nm 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Satisfaction (iuaranteed. 
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W. 3 DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses . 

87 John 8t., New York, and 

1097 Lake St.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

Engines, Pump Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 

Ryasante, Street Washers, 


“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 18382. 


hibition at Paris, Fra: 

1008s Vienna, Austria, in 

; and Centeunial Exh! 
vidon: 1876. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Belt Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Troy, N.Y. Manu 
facture a superior quality of Bells. Oldest 
Greatest experience. Lasgent ¢ rade. Special attention 
given to CHURCH BEL: 
&@™ Catalogues cont tree to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
. Church, Chapel, Sctool, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 
Origing! ong id Old £ Established 


Tue Jones Troy a "Touxpey Co Co. 
manufacture SUPERIOR sr give 
tion to CHURCH L8, CHIMES 
and of Breius, made of — 
BELL Mera. Mo' best in 
FULLY WARRANTED. talogue free 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


those celebrated_Bells 
a oe an 
oy 


CB, 
HANE & Ada "Baltimore, Md. Md. 
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~NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS. | 


. OME. By Rev. Jonn Bais. TO DO IT. By Mrs. A. x. Dozume. Cloth 
A Coe To. HOMMjoth: pp. 380." Price, $1.00 ustrated, 12mo, pp. 216, Price, $1.1 
to make and 
On the tonic of this tees shome. It treatsof theeany | THE WHAT TO DO SERIES, By 
pow to the family; New Testament light on the K. DunnNING. mT of the three ft. 
org thics of the home; wise choice, in marriage ; books. Price, 3,00 
tyutual help and care; lights and shadows of home DOWNWARD: or, the New | Distillery, By 
ce, 





1 hel 
life; deyelopment of f family, life 


" in home; secondary ele- ARAH J, Jones. Cloth, illustrated, pp. 226 

wine sining Tome life; enemies of the home; the sito, 

heavenly home. A, dre tery. yy p on Semperanen. th It mos pat 
viv s the down career 0 ose who 

SIDNEY 7 oth, By KNIGHT. . on v Bic’ ae give themasives to the manufacture, sale or use of in- 


toxicating drink, 
A historic tale of rustic and religious life in England 
n the sixteenth century, centering about the historic ST ULRICH: ors Resting on the King’s Word. 
woldier of Zutphen, Sir Philip Sydney. By E. A. W. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, pp. 91. Price, 


IGLING UPWARD. By SaraH J. JONE A touching, pleasing narrative of the sorrows and 
eTeyet r of * ‘Downwa rd,” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, trials of an hurnble Swiss family, caused by the mys- 


75 cents. 


pp. 224. 1.10, named sonjou o enecquance of 4 loved and galy son we —— 
t f the strugzles and adventures — a 0 his home. raphic pen-nictures of Swiss 
of thetlies ners ~_ conquer bis passion for drink ry add much to the interest of the story, and the 


end to lead a pure life, A powerful plea for temper- artist i illustrations give increased attractiveness to 
ance, 


.L AND WILL NOT. By CaTHerrne M. THE EMIGRANTS. A tale of the last cent » 
WILL SaIDez. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 75 the German ce feu tan 


cents, Tated by Mrs #, >. CoxRaD. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
A natural and effective sketch of two boys of quite trated. Price, % cents, 

onnosite disnositions; the one ready to do any reason- A story detailing tes a Protestant family, having the 

able thing, the other ever declining or refusing, largely alternative ofa change of faith or of country, ch 


because he wants his own way. 


sake. 
ful neighborly traite | are exhibited. Indian adventures 
ARTINDALE’S WARD; or, Every Cross 
DEMS Its Inscription. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, add terest. 
Price, 75 cents. 
ti the aim is to awaken sympathy for 
pt yA remind those in charge of maase ¥ lonel a f 


ST. ULRICH and THE EMIGRANTS bound in 
one volume. Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


GWENDOLINE; or, Halcots and Halcombes. 

By AGNEs GIBERNE. Cloth, illustra d, Iamo, pp. 
and tfrectionate little being whose counterpart can 230. Price, 81,10. 
often be found in real life. One of the brightest and most earnest of the works of 
wil AND WILL NOT end DR. MARTIN Jes of a modest but gifted daughter of an Englishman 

a ae WARD, bound in one volume. Cloth. on A te ge ee 
brings relief to the family in their misfortunes by con- 
WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. Dunntne. Cloth, siaieuee sacrificing her own wisbes and plans. 
illustrated, 12mo, pp. 218. Price, $1.10. 
RY GLLBERT. By Mrs. 8. &. Reeves, Cloth, 
A bricht parrative by © oer a ee and the Gret At ustrated, 12mo, pp. 164. Price, % cts. 

, e€ “ 
Site p tye Bey is to impress upon the youn the m- ide-a yee et he Ao the pathos of a somes 
chief purpose of life, how to ‘ine it and how to do ic narrative of the experiences vot a country fad in 
H NOT TO DO IT. By Mrs_A. K.Duwnnina. | humble school life upward to manhood and into a 

WN illustrated, luamo, pp. 216. Price, $1.10. prosy tile business. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 Bible House, New York. 
i A. D. 1810. 


Ter American Fre 


Insurance Com pany, 
Of PHILADELPHIA. 


patience and withlove. Zaidee is the quaint, ewes 











January ist, 1883.—Cash Capital, - - - $400,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, - - - - - 623,016.31 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and other Claims, - - 61,981.84 


Net Surplus, - - - - - - - 627,5383.99—1,712,532.14 





Issues Policies of Znsurance after o Careful Inspection of the (Oiler, 


COVERING ALL LOSSES OR DAMAGE TO 


Ballers, Biking 


Machinery 


ARISING FROM 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





The Business of the Company includes all kinds of STEAM BOILERS. 


Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s operations 
can be obtained at the 


Company’s Office, - -  - 


- == HARTFORD, CONN., 


OR AT ANY AGENCY. 
J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t, 


J.B, PIERCE, Seo’y, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. M, ALLEN, President, 

LUCIUS J, HENDEHE, Pres't Ztna Fire Ins. Co, 

FRANK W. CHENEY, Ass’t Treas. Cheney Brothers’ 
Silk Manufacturing Company. 

CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co, 

DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co, 

GEO. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Pres, Am, Nat. Bank, 


~ 


RICHARD W., H. JAK VIS, Pres't Colt’s Fire Arms Man- 


ufacturing Co, 
THOMAS O. ENDERS, Sec'y Ztna Life Ins. Co, 


GEN, WM. B, FRANELIN, Vice-Pres’t Colts Pat. Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co, 

G, CROMPTON, Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, 

WILLIAM ADAMBON, of Baeder, Adamson & Oo,, 
Philadelphia, 

HON, THOS, TALBOT, Ex-Governor of Mass, 

NEWTON CASE, of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Hart- 
ford, 

WM. 8. SLATER, Cotton Manuf'r, Providence,RI. 

NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, 





A. C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Ass’t Secretary. 





LEVERETT BRAINARD of Case, Lockwood & Brain- | CHARLES T. PARRY, of Baldwin Locomotive Worke, 
ard, , Philadelpbia, 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Warerooms, - = - - 








STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme, ADELINA PATTI, 


i Cuicaao, Itt., January 4th, 1882. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sirs:—Allow me to express to yeu the great satisfaction and pleasure that I 
have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 
disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress in the United States. 

During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 
nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 
possess to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 
which distinguishes the Srzmvway as peerless among them all. Before returning to 
Europe, I shall select and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 
my residence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 





ADELINA PATTI. 


From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


New York, June 1st, 1881. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, with Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, I have used your 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and om previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undisguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities. 

I regard the ‘‘ Steinway” as the Beaw Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic tome. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenness, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and ‘all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Srervway Piano the most desirable instrament 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within «a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my American 
tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping directions. 


1 remain, respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 





THE 
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Ne, 1, Dolman, made of Silk Matolasse (fur back), trimmed with broad Russia Hare Fur (plaited 
back); the most styiisa and comivortable wrap for cold weather. 


Me. 2, Sacque, made of fine Seal Plush, Sealskin loops, lined with brown quilted satin, closely resem 
bling, both in color au ualsu, the real Sealakin sacquefand more durable. 


Neo, 3. Dolman, made of Silk Ottoman, plaited back, trimmed with broad Russia Hare Fur, lined 
with quilted Justrine; “the Garment of the season.” 


Kither of the above wraps, in sizes from 84 to 42 inches bust measure, are sold with their usual guaranty by 


ICH & SON for $25.00 
. r 
KOC . or $25.00, 
who are universally acknowledged to carry the best selected stock of Dolmans, Russian Circulars 
and Wraps °f every description, in Velvet, Seal Plush, Brocade, Sicilienne, Fur-back 
Beaver, #4 well 44 Jersey Jackets, Newmarkets, Ulsters, ¢t., at prices as usual lower 
than any other house. 

They have also in stock (and made to order at very short notice) a full line of Winter Wraps ‘or 

stout Ladies. 

All their garments being new, of this season’s Style, Tailor-made 40) warranted Per- 
fection in Workmanshipand Fit, their customers, the public, will find upon inspection that no 
ether house can equal theirs for Styles and Prices, 

Special attention is called to their Dressmaking department, wherein they are prepared to furnish, at 
short notice, Ladies’ and Misses’ Tailor-made oth Suits 4nd costumes of every description at 
very moderate 














. 
THIS WEEK, OPENING OF A NEW LINE OF 


Misses’ Newmarkets, Children’s Winter Wraps and Suits, 
FUR CAPES, COLLARS AND FUR TRIMMINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT PRICES AS USUAL, LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS promptly filled through Mail Order Dep’t. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York. 
Arius the Libyan: 


AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


A remarkable historic romance ot the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth 
century, written with great power, and affording stirring pictures of the times. 

‘A work of great beauty and power, and with a fascinating style and intimate knowledge of the 
history of the early centuries of the Christian era.”— New York Observer. 

“A charming reproduction of life in Cyrene, in North Africa, in the third century, an idyllic 
study of simple manners ina Libyan farmhouse, and a sweet description of the life of the early 
Christians, . . . The storyis thoroughly charming and absorbing in interest.”— Hartford Courant. 

“The noble plan, the grave importance of the questions that agitate its characters, its religious 
interest to believer and skeptic, its historical learning and thought, its dramatic construction and 
force, its beautiful style combine to make the work a powerful and valuable production, without a 
rival in its field.”—Boston Globe. 


‘Deeply interesting and impressive.”"—Philacelphia North American. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Fair Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS, BY O. B. BUNCE. With Nine Illustrations 
from, Designz by Wit H. Low. A collection of poems in exaltation of woman, gath- 
ered from English, American, Italian, French, German and other poets, choicely 
illustrated and elegantly bound. 

“A pretty and gallant volume.”— Boston Journal. 
“A happier title was never conceived, nor a better book than this implies was never made.”— 

New York Mailand Express. 

“Mr, Bunce presents the reader to an ideal gathering of pleasant people who, meet during eight 
evenings to hear one of the number read selections of graceful, flattering, sweet, comfortable, en- 


ticing, pathetic, rhapsodical, chivalrous poems and parts of poems, which have been said and sung 
by the ‘poets of all ages.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Crown 8vo, cleth, gilt side andedges. Price, $3.00. 





Fifty Perfect Poems. 


A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, by Engiish and American Poets, se- 
leeted and edited by Caartes A. Dana and Rossiter Jonnson. With Seventy-two 
Original Dlustrations on Wood, from Drawings by leading American Artists. 

“ Fifty Perfect Poems is an unique and peculiarly elegant volume, with its gem-like engravings 
mounted on the page. The illustrations, which consist of seventy-two original designs, by American 
artista, are exquisitely engraved and printed on Japanese silk paper—a novelty in book-making. The 
volume is one of the handsomest of the year. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt sides and edges. Price, $9.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





INDEPENMPENT. 





FOR BURT'S NOLS, 
For Ladies, Misses and Children, 


THEY THEY ARE 
FIT PERFECTLY Superiorin STYLE 
THEY ARE EVERY PAIR 





EASY on the FEET. WARRANTED, 


Vienna, 1873, 
Paris, 
1878. 


Paris, 1867. 
Philadelphia, 
1876. 


Genuine Burt Shoes, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children have the full name stamped on the Sole and Lining 


of each Shoe. 


AND ARE TO GIVE 


WARRANTED SATISFACTION. 





. Lining Stamp. 


EDWIN C. BURT & 00, 


Manufacturers, | 
NEW YORK. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 


list of Books 
suitable for Holiday Presents, including Bibles, Hymnals, 





Would call attention to their extensive 


Christmas Cards, Books for Home Reading and for Sunday- 
school Gifts. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of postal card. 





NEW BOOKS. 


His Keeper. By Miss M. E. Wrinstow. Illustrated, 16mo, 90 cents. 
Small Things. By Reese Rockweiu. 16mo, 85 cents. 
The Story of Young Margaret. By Sena Grupert Feri. 12mo, $1.25. 


Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists of “the days that are no more.” De- 
signed tor Boys and Girls, By Danrex Wisk, D.D. Illustrated, 16mo, $1.25. 


Pictures from English History. By the Great Historical Artists. Selected and edited by 
CoLteman E, Bisnor. Illustrated, 12mo, #1. 


Preparatory Latin Course in English. Wm. CLeaver WILKINSON. Illustrated, 12mo, $1. 


BY SAME AUTHOR. 


Preparatory Greek Course in English. LIlustrated, 12mo, $1. 


Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL). Late one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited by C. C. Stratton, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Life of Bishop Gilbert Haven. Rev. Georcr Prentice, D.D. 12mo, $2. 





The Prayers of the Bible. Compiled by Partie Warrers. 12mo, 334 pp., $2. 


Heroic Methodists of the Olden Time 3 or, Anecdotal Sketches of some of the Noble Men'and 
Women whose beautiful Lives Adorned and whose Faithful Labors Built the Walls of Early 
Methodism. Intended to please and profit boys and girls. Danrex Wise, D.D. Illustrated 
16mo, $1.25. 


Life ot Captain John Smith, First Planter of Virginia. Cuartes K. Tave, D.D, Tlus- 
trated, 16mo, $1.00. 


Guides and Guards in Character Building. By C. H. Pays, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.25, 


Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. By 
Mruton 8. Terry, 8.T.D. 8vo, $4. 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York. 























